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PKEFACE 


It  ha^  la-en  my  ])iivik'n;e  in  tlie  iiitiinacv  <.l'  \hv  flass- 
loom  t(»  heronio  anjuainted  with  sonio  of  tli.'  dilli- 
culties  (MHOunt(Med  in  the  effort  to  recontilo  Christian 
faith   with   scientific  and   i)hih)so})hical  conceptions. 
This  experience  has  largely  determined  the  method 
and  content  of  what  has  been  written  and  those  to 
whom  it  is  addressed.     The  atten\pt  is  made  to  show 
that    modern    as    compared    with    anciejit    thought 
affords  a   superior   constructive    basis   for   Cliristian 
faith,  making  it  possible  to  form  a  theology  that  shall 
effectively  promote  present  religious  life.     'J'he  need 
of  such  a  theology  is  evident,  for  construction  still 
yields  to  criticism,  .specially  in  the  realm  of  sys- 
tematic theology.     I  present  the  results  of  my  experi- 
ence with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  needs,  not  only  of 
the  theological  stixdent  but  of  the  general  reader,  may 
be  met.     The  dilliculty  and  complexity  of  the  subjects 
treated  invite  the  reader's  sympathetic  consideration 
of  any  attempt  to  deal  seriously  with  them  at  all. 
The  s]iirit  in  which  I  have  written  is  that  of  reverence 
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lor  th,.  Cliiistiiiti  laiih  in  its  past  a,i.|  j.iv.soiit  Iniiiis, 
u!i<l  of  (IfHi,.  t.)  .oiitrihutf  fo  it-,  »'.>tiil)li.>IiiiR.(it.  Kor 
tuithcr  oxpliuuuioM  of  mv  jmiiix.s.',  the  ivader  is 
refcni'd  to  tlic  liitrodiK  ti(»ii. 

Tlui  rclereiut's  liy  i][van>  df  t'xjHuicrit  ligiiifs  in 
tlu"  U'\t  iiiL-  to  works  niciitKincd  al  tlic  i-loso  of  the 
book.  No  attfni})t  has  bt-t'ii  made  to  jrivc  a  biblio- 
grapliy  of  ilu'  Mibjc.ts  troatt'd,  but  t.iuy  partially  ft. 
acknowiod;,'.-  my  iiKkbteduess  to  otlu-rs.  The  it'for- 
iMurs  d(.  11, ,t,  rf])res("tit  all  that  has  intlucnct'd  nic,  for 
ol  this  1  coidd  not  ii'iidt'i-  an  account. 
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tnoiit  iiiis  prtHliK'iMl  ii  st;it(',  the  religious  portorniaiices 
are  (jhliffatorv  upon  all  cilizens.  Those  early  religions 
eoiisist  of  institutions  and  practices,  and  tlie  worship 
is  external,  ceremonial,  and  ritualistic.  Jn  these 
early  stages,  the  individual  is  not  conscious  of  any 
other  way  of  acting  than  that  recpiired  hv  the  connium 
group  life. 

It  is  evident  from  the  ahove  that  early  religions 
have  little  or  no  creed  and  nothing  that  could  he 
called  a  scientific  theological  inter])retati()n  of  religious 
institutions  and  practice.^.  Belief  in  the  van<His 
mytlu.logical  .-tories  that  might  he  regarded  as 
attempts  to  explain  religious  acts  was  not  recpiiicd, 
but  these  acts,  procrilu'd  by  religious  traditions' 
were  essential.  Practice  jneccdes  definite  religious 
ideas  both  in  j)rimitive  religions  and  anu)ng  certain 
classes  in  higher  levels  of  development. 

Out  of  the  soil  of  these  early  religions  grew  the 
positive  religions,  which  took  u])  into  themselves  many 
oi  the  more  antaent  conceptions  and  ])ractices.  While 
the  lounders  of  the  })ositive  religions  react  against 
the  background  of  religious  traditicm.  these  I'ehgious 
geniuses  are  both  demanded  by  the  age  in  wliicli*^they 
live  and  are  created  by  it.  "They  establish  a  new 
order,  in  which  the  self-conscious  element  is  great ci' 
and  definite  conceptions  of  religion  and  worship, 
which  give  a  (Iee})er  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  are  set  forth. 

In  the  analysis  of  a  positive  religion,  it  is  important 
to  distinguish  between  the  primary  experience  of 
the  Founder  and  the  interpretation  or  dogma  or 
t!  ologv  ,vhich  is  developed,  and  which  in  its  turn 
enters  into  a  corporate  form  as  the  orthodox  belief 
ot  the  religioirs  conununity.  The  individual  is  born 
into  this  objectitied  theologv.  and  mav  adopt  the 
lehgious  practices  and  belieis  of  his  social  station 
wniiout  any  thought  of  lornu'ng  his  own  theological 
ciaiception.-:.     On  the  other  iiand,  when  a  suffic^ient 
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<l«;v.;l(,|,iiiciit  liiis  tiikcii  plii.e  in  the  individiiiil,  tli.T- 
will  hti  a  new  iiitcipn'tiilioii  ot  ihr  iiieaniti;f  of  icli- 
^'ir.iH  cxiHTioiicc  wlii.'li  willl)(',.M)|;,ra,sfliiit  in-liviiliijil 
IS  (•()tir(.riH'..|,  a  iif'W  thcolo^ry.  |t  will  l.<.  fxTx-nal 
add.  il  lli<!  tiiDiiuht  and  tnclliod  arc  Millicicut  Iv  cf.m- 
jHeliciiMVfandadccjuate,  the  rcMilt  (.C  ,-ucli  individual- 
ist if  tiiinkin<r  will  be  scicnt  ifir-  ilie(,lo;.'v.  In  otlicr 
W'lnjs,  thcojoov  i.s  the  pn-diu't  ot  an  individual 
tlnnkor  who  indepenilent  ly  interprets  anew  hi-,  own 
leliffious  experience  in  th<''  liuhi  of  his  M.ci.d.  intcl- 
hH-tiial,  and  ^pintual  iidieritance.  The  ( 'alvini.-tir 
thiM.lo-y,  f,ir  example,  wa-,  in  the  fir..t,  pjaee  the 
titteranre  of  Calvin",,  religioii..  expeiienee.  Jim  a 
theology  nny  he  ,dj>lraeted  from  il~  author  and 
embodied  m  the  icliL'iou.>  eomnnmitv  a^  the  ,.i;ind,ird 
ot  it<  orthodoxv. 

liiere  are,  con-'ipie-nt  Iv,  manv  diMineti(,ns  to 
I>o  nride:  there  U,  lirt.  in  the  ea-^e  of  the  poM- 
tive  lelijrini;^  tile  expeiien'',.  of  the  I'oiiJid.i- '  and 
ins  immediate  teaehin<rs  ;  theie  aic  .H-eondlv,  th.." 
numerous  inler|,r..-tation.  (,f  the  ,M--mhi-aiiiM;  (,f  th,. 
Founder's  experience  and  tr'aching.<  :  there  is.  f  liir.ijy. 
the  emhodiment  of  the,-e  .hutrines  in  the  lif,.  of  the 
reliLrious  comnuiiuty  :  there  is  fourthiv,  the  piim.irv 
reh.i.nou.  experience  of  the  individual  as  he  respond"- 
to  hrs  reh.mous  environment  ;  and  there  i,^.  idthr,.-. 
the  individual's  own  interpretation  of  hi<  rrii.ri,,,'.- 
experience  in  the  liirht  of  all  that  he  know.,  whi.'h 
niav  be  ..utiiciently  com])reheiiHve  in  thouL'ht  and  in 
method  to  be  a  ,.cieutilic  tliec^hiL^v  in  dr^tinction  from 
the  implicit  theology  involved'  in  everv  reliuious 
exi.'erience. 

Theology  is.  therefore,  ,.econdarv  aid  d.-rivative 
compared  with  the  prim.irv  reli-iou-  expei.viicc,  of 
the  individual,  and  i.  imi(  h  further  ren;ovc.l  fr,,rn  the 
oriL'inal  experience  .,f  the  Founder  (,f  the  p(,,.itive 
rcliLrion  \vh(,  is  Mi;)po-ed  to  t)e  followed  bv  the  believer 
It  N  >careely  p.),...ibie  to  av.^d  a.^kiici  as  to  tiie  value 
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or,  as  ue  .nay  more  fn- Jv      "^.      ""  ''■"'"'■*^  ''^  <•'*'<'. 

TlA.  lact     irVhe  on     '''h'      ''•''  J"''''>'  '^"''^• 

thougiit  ancl   o/tt  7hL           .'^''^  "^  '"■"^•^""•' 

prove   tlpit    if  '    ••oiitrovcrsv   m-ojus   to 

jJiovt,  tuat  It  has  an   important   ofli. -.  'f,,  (in      r,V 

to  iin.l  a  constMK.tiv.r-.         .  I'th-ious  Me,  ainl 

ledffe   in    <Tenpril      Ti, .     i  V^"*-  '"^oi\  o|  know- 

are,  a.,  L„,z„  iv^'  ."£''' ''^n'"-  -"«;■«■««"» 
"PO"  the»e  ■■cofndde,  -n  ie  h,v!'Hl',','''',''  '"'t 
ject.vc.  re„,i„,„  between  tl  a,    „  e, obv     k""!  ,"''■ 

necessary  and  object  vetc  Til ';\'\"''r''  ^'^^^ 
can  ever  attain  to  I  just  i"  s  neces;.,;  "'  •'^^•'"-''^^ 
valid  product  in  adji.tm^n  *  fr^,":''  ^r;--% 
i-s  always  lor  iLse      Its  v.li.lJf,.         "^![>-     -^ he  truth 

«ality  are  «uch  only  be  a      '    li^^'r'^'',^"^^  ""'^'^r- 
^  uttause  these  fornmlatjons  are  a 
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.sii.'cesslul  means  to  the  satisfactory  eo.uluet  of  life 
i!i  varying  situations,  some  pari'-  hv  act  must  he 
]nnionnod  i  the  neo.ls  of  the  subject  ...re  to  be  satisfied 
tonsn,,us  chrection  of  activity  m  adjustment  to  the 
en  ronment  is  the  con.lhion  of  preservation  and 
udtare.  Our  reflective  thought  is  always  in  behalf 
>t  some  present  interest  or  end.  Through  our  knou'- 
edge  we  are  enabled  to  anticipate  events  and  compel 
\ V    nn,  ;  r"'"'  'T'-"'".'^^  '''^^^*  ^'^  '^''-^  ••I"'  in«r])o.sc's. 

We  ut  T\''^'"^  1  '^ ''' ''''  ^"  ^••^"<^"^'t  life  securely. 
\\i  must  also  know  how  to  guide  our  life  so  as  to  be 
n  harmony  with  the  means  which  measure  the  worth 

aid  dun-   "'  ^'"  ''°'^'  "'  ^''""^'''''y'  '"''^'^^'y'  i»'^tice, 

That^  thought  is  entirely  in  the  service  of  life's 

u.  1.  shown   by  the  fact  that  we  make  mistakes 

V    Li  of  ""  ^"'  ^''''Vo^'^'-     ^Vhen   once  con- 

vinced of  our  error   we  put  aside  as  no  longer  of  any 
use  wha    we  formerly  held  to  be  the  truth,  very  much 

tool   nnd  ^1'"       '"'"'''  ''^y  '''■'  ^^•"'^*^"  "^-  ^^••^"^-""t 
too    and  takes   up  another.     J.ikewise,   we  seek   to 

n.p  ace  our  errors  with  the  truth  which  shall  be  u 

c:^z:':imr  '"^^^^^^'^  '"^^''"'"^"^  -  ^i- 

While  our  thought  carries  within  itself  its  own 
utenon  of  truth  and  refuse.-^  to  pass  beyond  itself 

u^th'tirm".-'  ^^tandard,  all  thinkLg  is  undertake 
uitli  the  imp  ication  that  its  results  are  a  trustworthy 
guide  in  deahng  with  reality,  whatever  it  is  and  hot^ 
stood      I'f^^^"  f  knowledge  may  haxe  to  be  inulor- 

fnmlt.ti     "^'^V    'i^"''^'"'''  ^^  I'e^'ognized  that  this 
implication  is  clearly  an  assumption  that  the  products 

tl  e   S      "'"  'T  l^^'^^r^'^'^y  ^^-^  *1^«  antecedents  of 

he  thinking  and  that  the  laws  of  our  thinking  which 

.   e  necessarily  followed  in  the  connection  of  our  ideas 

with  the  real  chain  ul  events. 

Lot  these  principles  be  apphed  to  theology.     The 
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aiitocedi'iits   of   tlioolo^iial    ivllcftioii   arc    iiidivitlual 
and  .social   ivii^'ioiis  cxpcuiciici's  iii  all   tla'ir  endless 
variety.      lnehi(K'd     in    tlicM"    antecedents    nw    the 
objective  revelatidu   of   diileient    sacreil   writings   as 
.soniethinj,'  f^'iven  for  iel!ecti\i'  treatrnent.     Whatever 
this  jriven  material  may  be,  it  is  ].rimary.  while  the 
theology  that  re-ults  fiutii  its  reliet  tive  tie.itnieiil  is 
secondary  and  derivative.      If  so,  <an  the  theolojrical 
structure    he   acci'pted    as    Kno\\iedi;(.    (,l    the   divine 
iieinii  with  as  much  conrnlence  as  the  priniarv  experi- 
ence and  tiie  objective  re\c!alioii  '.      In   hrii'f,   what 
is   the   iclation   of   theolo^^y   to   liejii'l  i      What    i>   its 
lutiction  in  tlie  reli«rinus  life  (     This  (|iiestion  should 
he  answeied  from  the,  general  view  of  the  functional 
nature  of  thouj^dit.  in  the  conduct  of  life.      hVom  this 
stand]»oint.    every    theological    structure    should    he 
re,i;arded.  not  as  an  end  in   itself,  but  as  subservient 
to  the  net.'ds  and  purposes  of  the  relijiioiis  life,  for  it 
was  never  intended  to  hv.  anythiiiif  but  functional  and 
itrstrumental,  and,  if  the  tolil  lits  neither  the  subject 
that  Uses  it  :ior  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  a])p!ied, 
it  should   be  put   away.      ('onscfiueiitly.  the  sphere 
lumtion.  and  pr(»blem  of  theolo<;y  <irow  out    of  the 
application  to  reli^icais  e.\i)erience  of  a  form  of  the 
epistemojojiical    theoiy    concerniti'j;    the    relation    of 
thouj^ht  to  its  antecedents  and  of  tiiith  to  realitw 

It  is  assumed  thiouyhout  the  di-(ii»ion  that  the 
theolosxy  of  each  <,'eneration  s'prings  out  of  its  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  relijiious  life,  which  makes  it 
necessary  to  view  tlaMijouieal  doctiines  historically 
and  to  reuai-d  theolonry  ;,s  both  geneial  in  the  sense 
that  it  forms  hi-iorically  a  ct)ntinuous  whole,  and 
particular  in  the  sense  of  bein<r  the  theolo^ifv  (^f  a 
.iiiven  age  or  individual.  Since  t lie  earliest  \'i.ncep- 
tions  of  theology  weic  foiined  in  the  spheie  of  ])hilo- 
sophy,  and  since  theie  is  a  clo>e  relation  between 
])hiloso])hy  and  theology  in  their  hiioiy  as  well  as 
in  their  content.   Part   1.  presents  an  outline  of  the 
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cliict  inoveiiiciits  in  .spcciilativo  thoiii^ht  prepiiiatciry 
t(»  tlic  rix'  of  Cliiistiiiii  tlicolo^fy  !Ui«l  tin;  j^t'iit'ial 
(•»»uis(*  (»l  its  (lovcltipiiioiit  lit  ilic  i'cloriiiatiun.  I'.iit 
II.  shows  Ikav  a  new  pliilosophv  and  a  new  tlit'olojiv 
sprang  lioni  tin-  ailoption  ol  the  principh'  of  die 
llcforni.it io!i.  This  s('c<>n<l  part  is  not  intcmh-d  for 
th(!  phihtM)|»licv  or  thcoht^^ian  as  surh,  Init  for  tho-c 
wiio  liavc  Ion;,'  iIiuil';  to  the  ancii'nt  Chiistian  ilot  liincs 
ami  are  beginning  to  feel  tiiat  they  aic  in  a  langi'.a^*^ 
tliat  is  foreign  to  th<!  ino(h'rn  spnit.  Kie(|uently  the 
trained  tiieoh)gian  or  phihi-opher  disnii»es  Kant, 
Hegel,  SehleierinaelM'r.  and  i'ilschl  with  a  few  words 
of  appioval  or  crit i'-isin,  ]iresiij»)Mi>ing  the  readers 
iaiaiiiarity  with  them.  l"'or  the  >ake  of  tlio>e  who 
may  appreeiate  a  simple  st:tement  t>i  some  of  their 
doctrines,  I  ha\»'  (hn'oted  eon^iderahle  spae(^  to  these 
great  thinkers  and  to  the  lines  of  thoiiglit  .springing 
lro!n  them,  convinced  that  tiiev  iia\('  made  it  necessary 
to  go  forward  in  the  ))rc>cnt  to  a  new  theology  mther 
than  bac!;  to  the  .inciiait  conc(>ptions  of  the  Christian 
faith,  wliile  they  gi\e  new  life  ami  strength  to  the 
essential  Christian  hiith  itself.  Part  111.  assumes 
that  the  theology  of  to-day  should  be  th(^  utterance 
of  the  religious  consciousness  which  reflects  the  ])eriod 
in  which  we  live,  anil  endeavours  to  outline  some  of 
the  contributions  which  modern  science,  especi.dly 
psychology  and  philosophy,  make  to  theology,  ihit, 
if  niodeiu  science  and  philosophy  diil'er  from  the 
ancient  intellectual  environment  in  wliich  Christian 
tiieology  had  its  origin,  it  is  evident  tlut  thi'  present 
Ijasis  of  theology  fVained  by  modern  t hough i  lecpiiies 
a  fresh  statement  of  the  Christian  faith  if  theology 
is  to  ap])eal  successfully  tt)  the  age  in  which  we  live. 
Moreover,  if  modern  science  and  ])hilo-ophy  atYord 
a  constructive  ba<is  for  tlieologv  more  favouraljle  to 
t!ie  content  of  the  Chi'istian  faith  than  the  ancient 
speculations  which  furnished  the  conce})tions  used 
by    llu'    early   theologians,  may    it    not    be    possible 
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to  ii|)|»i()|)iiatt'  riKxli'tii  scictitilic  iiml  pliilosopliu  mI 
thuiiL'lit  ill  Midi  a  way  as  to  piodiuc  u  tlu'olo^v  uliidi 
sliall  lu'^t  iin'ot  (lie  iit't'ds  dl  iIk-  pn'scrit  •icuir.itioii  '. 
To  slinw  this  f(i  l)('  possiltic  Ijy  an  cxaiiiinatifiii  ami 
(•(iiiipaiisou  of  soiiH'  aspects  of  arxii'iit  and  riUHleiii 
tlioiijiht  is  tlie  piir])o-t>  of  tli  •  following  discussions. 
No  lit  tempt,  liouoviT,  lias  bocii  made  to  present  tlie 
liist(»ry  of  tlmiitrlit  exliaiistivelv  or  to  const  met  a 
tiieoloi,'v.  Tli<>  sole  oliject  lias  heen  to  make  clear 
(lie  relation  of  important  lunvements  of  fliouidit  in 
tlie  past  and  present  to  tlie  siiliject  under  diM  iission, 
in  the  hope  of  pre[)aiiiij;  the  wav  for  the  stiidv  and 
treatment  of  theoloyv  it>elf. 
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It  has  already  Immmi  shown  that  the  early  lelij^ions 
were  institutional  and  ritualistic  rather  than  doctrinal. 
Sacred  uiitin^s  a[H)ear  coinpaiatively  late  in  the 
evolution  of  relij.'ion,  while  independent  constructive 
thouj^ht  uj)on  wli,'*^  ■•  Selieved  is  still  later.  In  the 
ease  of  Christiiinity,  le  interval  between  the  simple 
faith  of  the  first  believers  in  Christ  anil  the  first 
elTorts  to  foi.iiulate  the  contents  of  the  Chiistian 
faith  is  brief  compared  with  that  of  other  relij^ions. 
Christianity  arose  in  the  latter  days  of  an  ancient 
civilization  which  made  a  permanent  contiibutiou 
to  the  world's  culture.  Especially  was  this  true  of 
the  (ireeks.  Jutlai.sm  itself,  out  of  which  Christianity 
sprang,  was  permeated  by  Greek  ideas  anil  had  become, 
particularly  at  Alexandria,  something  like  a  philo- 
sophy. Ahnost  immediately  were  the  Christians 
com])('lled  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  Judaic  and 
(Jreek  envircjnment  by  efforts  to  formulate  their  owji 
faith.  The  New  Testament  contains  the  germs  of 
theology,  as  seen,  for  example,  in  the  writings  of 
St.  I*auK  while  fiotn  the  middle  of  the  second  century 
to  tlie  sixth  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faitli 
lOok  shape,  although  there  have  been  subsecpient 
additions  and  modifications. 

The    factors,    therefore,    entering    int(j    the    con- 
struction   of    Christian    theology    were  :     first,    the 
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^i.l;lHli^•;lm•e  ol   Cluistiaiiity  as  it   ai)i)eaml   in  .liv-.us 
ot    Nazareth  and   was  experienced   by   tiie   IxMicvcis 
in    Ilini,    that    is,    the    "  essenie  "    of    Cliii-tlanity  ; 
seeoiidlv.  the  8eniitic  and   patticidaily   the   llehnw 
thi.ui,dit    (ilteii    inoditied    liy    the   iniluence   of   (licek 
iiK'as"";      thirdly,     <!reek    "])hikiM)j)hy     or     theoh.,uy 
(AristotU').  wliicli,  throii<>;h  the  medium  of  (Jreek  con- 
eeption.s  u>ed  l»v  the  earlv  tlieolouians  to  formulate 
their  faith,  j^ajned   a   foothold  in  Christian  thought 
which    has    never    been    relini[ui>hed.     lonsetjuent  ly 
tnir  okl  as  well  as  new  theoh-jzy  are  alike  more  than 
('lui>t.ian     they  are  ;d-o  Hebrew  and   .ne-emment !y 
(Ireek.     Towards    the    th()U<;ht    of    their    o;('!ieratioi', 
the  leaders  of  the  Cliii-^tian  comnumity  were  ]iartly 
conciliaiory,  ])artly  ai)ologeiie,  but  eliielly  ctid  they 
seek  so  to  express  the  sitrniiieanee  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  the  borrowed  (Jreek  conceptions  as  to  -jiro- 
duce  a  itU'tDis  of  its  defence  and  (iillereutiation  \\r.m 
the    prevailing    speculation.       Even    TertuUian    and 
Lactantius,  who  bitterly  opposed  (Jreek  ]>hilos()phy. 
could  not  avoid  the  vi-e  of  its  concei)tions.  prol  iiMy. 
howevci'.  v.illioutcleiu-ly  undei'standing  their  meamn.'i. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Creek  ]iliilr.-ophy  could 
not   have    furnished   the   Christian    theologians   such 
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necessarv  conc-eptu)ns.  liad 
theology,  e\ce])t  in  name.  As  a  niptter  of  fact, 
(ireek  |)lnU)-ophy  served  as  a  tlieoh)g.  for  a  hrrge 
portion  t'l  the  world  befoie  ("nii^l  i:;nity  dexeloped 
a  theologv  of  it  ■  own.  It  may.  therefore.  I.e  exjiected 
ihat.  ancient  phdo.-opliy  will  show  in  it-^  historical 
deve!o])ment  ti..ce>  of  .i  ))i-e]K,i-.;t ioii  for  Chn:iian:;y 
and  a  det-penirig  of  a  .-cii-e  ol  need  among  the  (ireei. 
tlunkei's  themscU'cs.  and  that  many  of  the  v.ews  rl 
life  u-ualiv  regai'd'.'d  as  p(>cuiiar  to  Christianity  weic 
alri'adv  familial'  to  the  (d'eck  philo-^oj'iici.-.  '-'ii. 
after  all.  what  is  pi;ilo>.iphy  but,  .-elf-know  lcdg(.  a. 
K'uiio  Fix-her  saitt.  in  which  i>  inxolved  i  he  kno\.'(>dge 
of  the   world    and   of    <!od  (      is  it    nut    an    attempL 
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t..  tliink  things  together?     To  see  things  from  t lie 
universal  standpoint,  which  is  to  think  then,  in  relation 
to  each  other  in  a  system  which  satisHes  both  imnd 
an.l  heart  i     If  this  may  be  accepted  as  a  working 
delinition  of  philosophy,  it  is  scarcely  different  trom 
the  aim  (.f  modern  systematic  theologians,  who  wouhl 
unite  their  conception  of  Cod  with  their  conceptions 
„f  man  and  nature.^     Such  philosophy  or  theology 
cannot  be  a  lixed  science,  but  each  indiyidna    and 
cich  a<re  will  have  a  philosophy  which  most  comi)letely 
expresses  thought  u])on  the  uUimate  .|Uestions  relat- 
i„/r  to  the  universe  and  human  life.      I  know  that  the 
content  of  the  term,  philosophy,  has  varie.l  during 
the  centuries.     Nevertheless,    1   believe   that,   as   we 
review  the  development  of  (ireek  ].hil..sophy.  we  are 
really  tracing  the  course  of  what  is  a  theology  m  the 
sPH^e  of  ••  the  reflective  analysis  of  the  consciousness 
(,f  (;od  in  its  distinctive  form,  and  in  its  connection 
vith  all  our  other  consciousness  of  reality.  '     Indeed. 
\ristotle  hrst  used  the  term  theology  as  •■  the  science 
i,f  the  princiT)les  of  Being  and  Knowing  wliu-h  im.ls 
its  ultimate  object  in  Cod."     The  thing  itself  lacking 
the  name  was  fouiul  in  Plato,  who  ••  might,  nideed. 
iuvtlv   be   called   the  first   systematic   theoU)gian.    - 
Even  from  the  beginning  of  (ireek  ])hilosophy,  there 
is  the  same  striving  to  become  clearly  conscious  con- 
ce;pin"  the  sell,  world,  and  tiod. 

The  close  relation  that  has  evidently  existed 
historically  between  theology  and  philosophy  im])lies 
.onie  conmion  basis  which  is  religion,  the  mother  of 
them  both.  Religion  is  a  general  conce])tion  repre- 
s(Mitin^  a  complex  experience  springing  from  the 
constituent  factors  of  .nan^s  nature.  Religion,  more- 
over, is  an  im])licit  philoso])hy  of  life  and  the  universe. 
■•  V  pco])le"s  reli<non  is  a,  metaphysic,  that  is,  the  con- 
viction of  a  truh  existing  super-sensible  reality.'^ 
it  is  an  implicit  interpretation  of  things  and  events 
and  man's  rolaticm  to  them.     Primitive  man's  religious 
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nature  was  awakonerl  and  developod  in  connection 
witli    lus    experience    of    his    natural    environment 
Invents  which  he  knew  were  caused  by  himself  needed 
no  further  explanation,   but  other  events,   such   as 
movements  and  changes  that  were  strange  enough 
to   attract    his    attention    and    interest,  were  easily 
regarded  as  produced  by  some  hidden  agency  cou"- 
ceiyed  alter  analogy  with   the  se!;'.     Any  particular 
object  that  repeatedly  produced  beiieficiaf  or  injurious 
ettects   was    regarded  as   the   living  author  of  such 
eftccts.  and  these  agencies  were  then  endowed  with 
corres]),,ndmg   attributes.     AMmt    more   fitting   than 
to  wonder  at  and  admire,  or  fear  and  tremblerbefore 
these  beings,  ace-  :  ling  as  their  deeds  were  favourable 
or  untavourable  !     Let  them  be  appeased  and  their 
favour    won    by    ])etition.   sacrifice,   and    worship" 
Jn    brief,   primitive   man"s   religion   was  an   implicit 
explanation  of  things  and  events  by  spiritual  agencies 
winch   were  really   nothing   but  ^vmbolized   natural 
causes   and  effects   not  as   yet  recognized  as   such 
A<cordingIy.   when   Homer  founded   the  religion   of 
the  (jreeks,  as  Herodotus  says,--  by  giving  to  them 
the    Homeric    world    controlled    by    the    frod^     he 
Klcahzed  and  personified  natural  causes  and  gave  the 
gods     lunian    attributes.     The    more    sober-minded 
Hesiod.  m  the  latter  naif  of  the  eighth  centurv  15  c 
wrote  his  T/icof/mn/  or  genesis  of  the  gods,  which  is 
also   a    cosmogony   or  an   account   of  the  origin  of 
the  world,  and  indicates  progress  towards  scientific 
explanations."     Th(>  next  step  in  the  order  of  develoi)- 
ment  towards  scientific  thought  seems  to  belon^r  to 
the   Orphic   (l.ictrines,   which  gave  expressitm    t7,   a 
height on.vl  interest  in  the  future  of  the  soul,  rccrarding 
It  as  determinod  by  the  character  of  the  eartldv  life  ■ 
Ihe  Orphic  ■•theologians,"  as  Aristotle  called'them 
were  also  not  satisfied  with  the  common  mvthohm' 
either  in  its  morality  (»r  in  its  criid(>  answers  to  the 
questions  concerning  the  origin  of  things,  and  they 
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endeavourod  to  render  the  mythical  ititerpretation 
of  the  world-order  more  complete.*' 

It  is,  tluMi,  sufficient  to  say  in  general  that  mythical 
beings  in  their  relations  symbolized  the  important 
coiiceptit)ns  of  systematic  unity,  cause  and  effect  of 
agencies  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  served  as  the 
explanation  of  existence.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
dro])  the  syml)ol  and  explain  things  and  events  In- 
natural  causes  to  have  philosophy  in  its  primary 
Tneaning.  This  was  what  took  place  in  the  awakening 
intellectual  life  of  (Jreece,  for  the  popular  conceptions 
•>f  the  gods  lost  their  hold  upon  the  people,  and,  in 
the   uj)])er   circles   at   least,   ])hilosophy   became   the 

bstituti!  of  the  discredited  religion.  But  in  doing 
Liiis.  religion  was  not  neglected,  rather  was  i.  (bcpened 
and  spiritualized.'-' 

The  Christian  theologian  believes  in  (<od,  who  is  a 
spirit  manifested  in  the  world  of  material  and  spiritual 
existences  which  come  to  be  and  pass  away.  But 
this  conception  of  God  treasures  in  itself  the  results 
of  human  development.  Early  (Jreek  philosophy 
sought  oidy  the  fundamental  principle  that  makes 
the  world  what  it  is,  and  the  *'  physiologers  ''  defined 
that  principle  in  terms  of  some  natural  element,  like 
water,  air,  fire,  without  distinguishing  the  spiritual 
from  the  material.  But  these  "'  physiologers  "  were 
really  seeking  to  explain  what  is  seen  by  sotne  unseen 
unitary  cause  and  to  relate  the  world  of  things  and 
ev'cnts  to  it,  assuming  some  sort  of  order  in  I'caHty 
which  reason  i^iay  know  ;  they  were  trying  to  under- 
stand such  conceptions  as  substance  and  attribute, 
cause  and  effect,  one  and  the  many,  permanence  and 
change. 

The  Christian  theologian  has  always  had  difficulty 
in  showing  how  the  eterna.  (Uv\  is  related  to  His 
worbl  in  which  there  are  changes,  imperfection,  and 
death.  So  after  the  (ireek  reached  the  thought  of 
an   eternal   ground   of  all  things,  it  becatne  almost 
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iiiij)ossil)l(>  to  Siiy  just  wliat  its  relation  to  finite 
existences  ini<>ht  be.  Many  shut  tlieir  eyes  to  the 
(litiieuity  ami  exalted  the  oneness  of  l>ein(r.  The 
way  for  dointj  so  was  pre))ai'e(l  by  tlu;  "  theoiojfian,'' 
Xenophanes  (^M)  n.r.),  who,  in  in(lij:;nation  towards 
the  shamefid  deeds  of  the  gods  of  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
exclaimed,  "  Theie  is  one  (iod,  supreme  amon<i;  gods 
and  men  ;  iesend)linij;  mortals  neither  in  form  nor 
in  mind."'  <iod  is  not  like  anything  man  can  fashion. 
■'Wilhout  toil  he  rules  all  things  by  the  power  of 
his  mind."  I'armenides  (4!).j  n.c.)  reaches  a  loftier 
piiint,  si)eculatively,  in  what  amounts  to  an  ideali>m, 
when  he  says  ;?i  his  poem  "  On  Xatuic  ""  :  "  One  and 
the  s.ime  are  thought  and  that  wherebv  theie  is 
thinKing.""  Being  is  one,  birthies^^,  deathless,  "'  whole 
and  only-begotten  .  .  .  same  in  the  same  and  abid-ng 
and  self  through  itself  it  re])oses.""  The  "  notions  oi 
mortals  "'  do  not  lay  hold  of  this  truth,  but  erroneous^ 
regaril  the  things  of  sense  as  trulv  real.'" 

On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  the  woild  held 
the  attention  of  Ileracleitus  (,")(ir)  Ji.C'.),  who  taught 
that  all  is  lire,  "all  flows."  Perha)>s  he  used  the 
term  fire  as  a  symbol  of  his  meaning  that  all  is 
process  :  but  Heracleitus  also  linds  a  ])eriiianent 
unity  in  the  midst  of  this  change  which  suggests  the 
Divine  Lofjos  of  the  ('hri-^tian  era  :  "  Kveivthin*: 
hapnens  in  accordaicc  with  the  Woid  (Xir/os)," 
which  is  ■■  the  thought  by  which  all  tilings  through 
all  tiling-^  are  gin'dcd."  This  l^ogos  is  the  source  of 
the  soci:iI  order.  "'  for  all  h.uman  laws  ai'c  fed  by  one 
divine  law.""  Xor  wn--  Heracleitus  without  ])rf)t'ound 
moia!  and  religion--  tliniight  :  ""  It  is  hard  to  contend 
against  the  heart  ;  fir  it  is  ready  to  sell  the  soul  to 
])urchase  its  de.-iie-.  Foi'  the  most  part  the  know- 
ledg,'  of  thing-  di\iiie  esca])es  us  becau-e  of  our 
nnliclicf."" 

IVthagoias,  too.  and  his  billowei's  attempted  to 
unite  the  woi'ld  and  the  .supreme  One  by  holding  tin; 
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niitiuvol  things  to  he  number,  ""and  lioin  the  iiiimlicr 
One  all  otlier  niimbei.>  spring,  and  tlie  wliolc  lieavcns 
are  simply  mimbers."  The  mimlu'r  theory  nieatis 
that  a  thing  is,  at  least  tor  thought,  the  principle  oi' 
its  ('onst ruction,  and  that  this  ])rineiple  is  numiier, 
a  view  that  anticipates  I'Lito's  idealism.  Since 
the  number  ol'  the  soul  harm(Miizes  with  that  ot 
the  world-soul,  man  n  y  know  the  su])reme  lealitv. 
llis  knowleilgc  lays  hold  of  eternal  Being.  While 
Kmpedocles,  Anaxagoras,  and  I )emocritus  explained 
tilings  and  eveiits  by  the  combination  and  dispersion 
ol  elements  dilTerently  conceived,  each  turns  his 
thought  away  from  the  changes  in  ihe  world  to  some- 
thing that  might  be  called  divine  unity,  named,  lor 
e.\-am])le.  no's-  by  Anaxagoras,  and  the  Law  ol 
.Necessity  by  Democritii-^.  Thus  the  I're-Socratic 
])hilosophcis.  for  the  most  ])art,  developed  the  con- 
ception of  the  Woiid-C round  as  a  ])einianeiit  unitv. 
and  recognized  the  ])roblem  involved  in  its  jelation 
to  the  transient  world  of  things  and  events. 

Socrates.  IMato,  ami  Aristotle  contributed  most 
to  the  fuither  s])irituahzation  of  the  conception  of 
the  world  jxinciple.  but  with  an  increasing  tendency 
towards  dualism,  for  (  heek  ])hiloso])hy  never  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  world  of  ])articular  existentrs  with 
their  imperfectioirs  and  change  into  a  vital  unity  with 
the  W'orld-Croiind.  The  antith(!si-  between  the  tI,  oV 
and  tlie  tu  ^ij  ;;,■,  being  and  not-being,  deepened  till 
in  I'lotimis  an  impassable  abyss  wa.s  thought  to 
exist  betweeji  the  su])reme  One  and  niatter.  "while 
('hristian  theology  owes  much  to  Creek  ])hiloM)phv, 
it  received  from  (Ireek  philosophv,  in  ])art  at  le;.-t, 
tiie  unfortunate  conce])tion  of  this  pri'-ent.  material, 
sensuous  exi-^tence  as  something  at  enmitv  with  the 
spirit  and  incipable  of  being  united  with  it.  .\  brief 
outline  of  this  movement  is  nece-^ary  in  order  \o 
-how  the  intellectual  environment  in  which  t'liristi- 
;initv  develo))ed  its  theo!o<r\-. 
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Altlioiis^h  Socrates,  liko  tlu'  Sophists,  did  not. 
directly  teach  a  philosophy  of  JJciiij^',  partly  because 
he  believed  it  was  not  attaiiinble  but  chielly  beciiuse 
it  was  hu'k'iug  in  ethical  value  aud  more  practical 
])roblenis  were  at  hand,  he  vieweil  the  world  as 
morally  trustworthy  and  <,'overned  by  a  divine  Ruler 
who  was  not  indifferent  to  human  conduct.  This 
belief  was  not  systematicallv  developed,  but  accom- 
panied his  tlieoiy  of  the  moral  life  which  refuted  the 
Sophist's  individualistic  sce))ti<ism  lh;it  a'Tected  the 
whole  of  hunum  e.vpetieiici".  |)articiilarlv  the  moral 
and  religious.  The  stron<r  ])ersonalitv  of  Sociates 
left  no  room  to  doubt  the  reality  of  moi'al  oblij^ation 
and  whatever  is  necessary  to  its  fuHilment.  Jiut 
knowledge  is  necessary  to  nioi.il  action,  and  must 
therefore  be  ])ossible,  at  least  so  fa:  as  the  rieeds  of 
the  moral  life  are  concerned.  This  must  mean  that 
the  world-order  is  not  indilierent  to  niairs  knowing 
and  doing,  for  knowledge  as  such  cannot  fail  of 
reaching  Being.  Knowledge  cannot,  then,  be  bv 
sensations,  as  the  Sophists  taught.  l)ut  bv  con(e|)tions 
and  juilgments,  which  in  tlaur  objectivity  givt'  a 
trustworthy  rej)ort  of  icality.  Hence  the  im])or  ance 
of  seeking  clear  detinitions  of  virtue,  justice,  and  the 
good  for  the  proper  conduct  of  life  in  the  world  as  it 
is.  From  this  ])oint,  the  Soci'atic  view  of  the  moral 
life  ])assos  readily  into  the  belief  in  a  supreme  Kuler, 
whom  he  conceived  after  the  analogv  of  the  soul  as 
the  mind  (rofs)  dwelling  in  the  wdrld.  "  .\<  the 
soul  takes  c-avv,  for  the  bodv.  so  tli\ine  Providence 
takes  care  for  the  wdild.  and  e^pecialiv  for  men,"' 
particularly  in  their  moial  stiug<iles,  to  hel])  those 
who  wouM  li\e  well.  Nor  has  Socrates  anv  doubt 
of  the  relation  of  the  human  soul  to  the  Hivine.  and 
is  conlident  of  anothei'  and  l)!e»eii  life." 

Plato  adopted  the  doctrine  of  Sociates  concei'ninij; 
the  nioial  life  and  the  nature  of  knowledge. and  extends 
it  to  the  universe.     Under  tlr^  infhuMice  of  Socrates, 
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oi  Ideas  may  be   thouf,dit  of  as  chanjrele.^s  and   i.er- 
nianent  realities,  a  view  which  betrays  the  inlluence 
«t  1  ■•irnienides,  who  said  in  his  [.uen.  -On  \ature" 
hatthou-li(  and  being  are  i.lentical.      In  these  l.h'as 
g  the    things    ol    the   transienL   world  participate  and 

li  thus  ac(|uire  whatever  reality  thev  possess.     Such  is 

%  tlie  common  interpretation  of  I'lato's  Ideas.      Kven 

J  Aristotle  criticized   I'hito  tor  assigning;  t.,  the   Idea- 

an  existence  apart  from  particular  things,  callin-r  their 
participatum  in   the    Ideas  a    meaningless  metaphor 
wnich  would  seem  to  indicate  that  i'lat o  did  teach 
the  independent  existence  of  the  pure  ideas. 

A    more    satishictory    interpretation    holds    that 
llato    m    Ins    doctrine    of    Ideas    was    assertin.'    the 
importance  of  the  universal  ])rinciple  in  the  know- 
ledge of  particuhir  things  presented  t..  the  sen>e.  and 
that  this  universal  is  '•  bey.^nd  ■'  and  transcends  th- 
sensuous    particulars,    onlv   as   a    ])rinciple   of    unitv 
common  to  the  many  indivi<lua!s  who>e  imlividualitv 
contains  nu.ch  that  dilTerentiatcs  them  from  the  uni- 
versal, without  which  the  particulars  c(aild  not  be   lor 
universal  and  particular  are  terms  or  catein,ries  that 
have  no  signiHcance  apart  from  each  otl'Lr.     I'lat.. 
also  related  these  ])rinciples  of  unitv.   the>e   ideas 
•  letermmmg  particular  groups  of  thing's,  to  each  other" 
anc    tma.ly  to  the  supreme  Idea  of  the  (Juod.  which 
gathers   up  mto   it>elf  the  signilicance   (,f  the   Ic^mu' 
Ideas  and  gives  them   unitv  m  and  through   iiM-lf 
licre  again  is  a  unity  of  ditTerences  which  now  appear^ 
as  a  su])reme  s])intual  existence,  which  expre>^e>  itself 
m  the  Ideas  to  be  realized  as  ends  in  tlic  \so,|,l-order 
ihe     llatonic     Socrates     with     much     hesitation 
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(Mideavtiiiis  til  I'xpliiin  what  llic  Idi'a  ol  tlic  (iootl 
nioans.  In  tact,  it  .-^i^niitk's  the  lull  .satisl'acliDH  ol 
tlu'  soul.  ■■  This  j^uod.  tlii'ii,  eviMV  soul  piiisiit's,  a> 
the  end  of  all  its  a(ti(jiis,  divining  its  cxi^teun.  but 
j)oi|)l('xed  and  unable  to  ai)|)ieliend  sati>l',ii  toiily  il-; 
iiatinc  or  to  enjoy  that  steady  coiitidence  in  iclatiou 
to  it  which  it  does  enjoy  in  rehition  to  otliei'  things. "" 
I5ut  this  irood  of  souls  can  only  be  leali/.ed  in  a  spiritual 
coiuniunilv  which  was  i'oi'  I'lato  the  ideal  state.  The 
(iood  is  al>o  the  leason  of  cau>e  ol'  there  bein^  a  woild 
,il  all  whose  function  is  to  reveal  in  its  nianiiold  fcrins 
the  nature  of  the  Ciood.  Tiie  Idea  of  the  (iood 
aUo  inahes  ])o>sible  the  union  between  the  subject's 
knowledge  and  the  objects  known,  bu'  it  '"  .-u|)|)lies 
the  objects  of  re-il  Unowled>ie  with  the  truth  that  is 
in  tlu'iu.  and  .  .  .  rentiers  to  him  who  Lnowr^  them  the 
hicultv  of  knowing  them."  '-  Still  another  im])li(<i- 
tion  of  the  Idea  of  the  (iood  is  that  it  is  the  linal  end 
(H  ])ur})(»se  of  the  universe  being  realized  in  ])artitul;;r 
e.\i>tences,  each  i'ullilling  iis  own  special  end,  which 
in  turn  is  gatliMed  up  into  the  supieme  idea  oi  the 
(iood  as  the  end  of  the  eiitiie  cosmic  process. 

IMato  found  much  dilliculty  in  showing  'he  relation 
of  the  eternal,  changeless  ideas,  which  science  lays 
hold  of.  to  the  world  of  things  and  event--,  which  he 
would  not,  like  I'armenides.  call  an  illu'-ion,  loi-  it  h.is 
a  certain  ])henomenal  reality.  In  ordei'  to  get  over 
the  dilliculty,  I'lato  assumed  a  b)rmless  sub>tratuni 
that  receives  all  forms  without  itself  retaining  any. 
and  which  cannot  be  elelined,  for  all  deiinilion  is 
taken  from  a  realm  in  which  it  is  not  found  l>ut 
which  in  some  mysterious  manner  it  assists.  I'lato 
spoke  (if  this  sccondarv  ))rinci])le  a.s  to  ^v  oV  or  iiop.- 
being,  unlimiteil,  s))ace,  ])ossdiiiity.  Plato,  as  so 
often,  solves  the  ]>roblem  of  the  relation  ol  the  Ideas 
to  the  world  of  thing-  by  lesoiting  to  a  ligure  ol 
speech.  The  sec(>ndarv  principle  or  lormless  mntler 
is  attracted  bv  the  Ideas—the  Ideas  culminating  in 
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flic  (mi()(|  ;in(l  ?ii(tv('s  of  itself,  impcllod  liy  tin; 
Icsirc  |,,r  iuiiii.  t(i  t;il<(!  on  furiii  ;  it  is  tlic  iiiiitcnial 
|i!  iiiciplc.  .'ImI  the  Ideas  aic  the  pateiiial  pritniple,  and 
li'"ii  tlien  iiiiiuii  collies  tli(!  (•(isinns,  "•  the  diilv  smi 
:i;id  iinioc  uf  the  iini-ihie  Divinity."  'I'he  cosmos 
has  .1  hody  ^inxcrned  by  neces>ifv,  a  iiieaiiiiH'.  a 
'■  hiial  uo.,|  lor  which  it   was  made,  an  end  to  lealize, 

a  son 

and 

lor  noie  on  tl.c  dilTeienl  u>es  of  the  term  ni'illcr  an- 

.lOlt'l/Cllll/). 

It  is  of  no  avail  to  try  to  explain  away   Plato's 
■iiiali-m,    lor    he    introduces    a    sccondaiy    principle 
wliich    leceive-   form-,   hut  is  itself  hirmless  and    in- 
dellnalile.  ;ind   which    is  conceived   as   in   some   mmi-c 
;:cti\el\    iv-i-tin;:  the   Ideas,  <iivin<5  rise  to  the  u<,d\-, 
I  he  imperlcct.  and  the  e\il  both  physical  and  moral. 
I]\en  the  etitiic  lealm  of  the  sensuous  and  of  o])inion 
has  -omcthini,'  in  it  that  cannot  lie  fully  bi(»u<i;ht  into 
lelation  with  intelliuence.     It  al-o  M'cms  to  determine 
Plato's   view  of   the    nioial   and  relijrious  life   which 
consists  in   j)assip>r  beyond  this  world  of  iion-beinp, 
impel  lection,  and  illusion  tu  the  world  of  Ideas. the  true; 
icalities.    This  transient  world  of  sen.-o  even  has  a  deep 
u-e,  tor  it  reminds  the  soul  of  tlie  ideal  realities.     .Alait 
bolonps.  iiKieed,  to  this  porishinc;  world  and  siilVers 
it-^  chanties,  but  he  is  the  embodiment  of  an  eternal 
Idea    which  is  the  distinctively  divine  factor  in  liis 
iialr.ic  and  the  truly  rational  and  iinmortal  pait   ot 
man.      IJiit  the  di\  ine  element  in  man  finds  the  bod\- 
.'   piison-hou-e,  for  its  ])owers  are  restiained  so  that 
it  no  loiiuer  has  a  clear  knowledjie  of  the  true  realities 
n  !iich  were  once  ex])erienced.     Men  ..  e  like  ])iisonei's 
in    a    daik   cavei'u.    seein<r   only   shadows    which   are 
iak-(Mi  foi  tlie  ti'ue  lealities,  and  which  sliould  arouse 
ill  ihe  .>oi:l  the  reminiscence  of  its  foiniei'  experience 
in    tlie   (>teiiial   home   of  the    Ideas.     But    wlien   the 
soul  once  knowti  the  truth  clearly,  the  problem  of 
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life  liccoiiu's  tliiit  of  Idokiti*:^  bcvoiid  the  world  of 
sciiM'  :iml  j>lcasiir('  to  the  idoiil  and  living  in  liarniony 
with  tiiK!  liciii};.  Hut  true  IVmiiij  in  its  tin-d  si<;ni(i- 
cance  is  theC^ood  uhitli  isalsocallccl  (iod.thcAhsohiti', 
in  whojn  all  the  other  l<leas  dwell.  Hence  it  follows 
that  man's  well -beinij;  connsts  in  livinj;  accordinj?  to 
I. is  knowledire  of  tlu^  di\ine  reality.  The  divine 
element  in  man  should  so  (•oni])letely  dominate  his 
lii'v'  as  to  produce  that  unity  of  the  suj)reme  virtues, 
wisdom,  courage,  tempcianee,  which  is  justice  u 
heautiful  harmony  of  tlu  powers  of  the  self,  like  the 
harmony  that  prevails  amonij;  the  Ideas.  It  is  clear 
that  Plato's  teachings  concerning  life  are  tilled  with 
a  ])rofou!id  seeking  for  and  resting  in  the  J)ivine. 
Hence  it  i>  that  IMatii  a])pealed  so  powerfully  to  the 
{'hurcii  Fathers  of  the  early  Christian  centuries,  who 
found  much  in  him  for  their  use  in  the  defence  of 
Christianity.  How  beautiful  is  the  following,  taken 
from  the  Tliiinltfu.-t  and  the  RcpnhUc  : 

■"In  (!(id  is  no  unrighteousness  at  all  -he  is 
altogethei'  righteous  ;  and  theie  is  nothing  more 
like  him  than  he  is  of  us  who  is  the  most  righteous." 
Since  the  good  is  he.ivonly  and  the  e\il  earthly, 
'■  we  ought  to  fly  thither,  and  to  tly  thither  is  to 
become  like  (!od.  as  far  as  this  is  ])()>sible  ;  and  to 
become  like  him  i>  to  l)ecome  holy  and  just  and  wise."" 
■■  To  know  this  is  true  wis(h)m  and  maidiood  and  the 
ignorance  i»f  this  is  too  })lainly  foily  and  vice.""  The 
reward  of  evil  is  to  be  increasingly  evil  and  live  with 
the  evil,  ••but  when  they  (the  evil)  hear  this  thev  in 
then'  -^upeiioi-  cunning  will  seem  to  be  listening  to 
fools.  In  l'lato"s  dexription  of  the  ])hilosopher  as 
the  governor  of  his  ideal  state,  he  is  really  describing 
tlie  iiioi'al  and  leligious  but  wi>e  inan  who  is  res])onsive 
toall  that  isgood  and  of  eternal  worth.  This  righteous 
anrl  g(Mitle  luler  so  fits  the  regulations  of  society  to 
II. en  that  they  nray  come  into  the  ""  form  and  likeness 
ot  (i(jd.""     "And  one  feature  they  will  ei.ise  (in  the 
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hmn;m  iiiiii<j;<')  ami  aiintlier  tlicy  will  insnihe,  until 
tlicv  lia\('  iiiikIc  tilt'  ways  of  men,  as  far  as  possible, 
aarccaldc  to  tlio  ways  of  (loil."  " 

Siicli  arc  soiiH!  of  tilt'  ft'atiircs  of  Plato's  jihilosojdiy 
of  lift'  uliicli  t  iilmiiiatos  in  a  rclij^ioiis  belief  antl  a 
tlii'olii;,'v.  tln>  <'('(irr(!  of  wliiili  is  the  doctiiiie  of  Ideas 
as  a  kiii^ilorii  of  truth  vali'l  iti  itself  ami  superior 
to  hiiin^ii  opinion  ami  flit)ict'.  Tlu;  conviftittn  that 
there  is  stifli  a  realm  t»f  truth  is  the  foumlation  t)f 
all  prt)L;ress  in  sfiencc.  .mil  iiiipaits  to  the  whole  of 
life  the  nn)st  >i<;nilitant  inner  strengthening  aiitl 
exaltation  as  men  attain  their  full  ajitl  harnittnitais 
realization  antl  ])erft'clion,  liavinj?  their  stails  ilrawn 
upwanl  from  the  --IiiftitiL;  shadow^  t:f  the  wtirlil 
of  opinion,  ihrounh  under-tandinif  antl  reaMHiinji 
( I 'ialei'tic),  tt)  the  eteinal  world  tif  reality  in  wliieli 
till'  f-si'titial  Form  t)f  the  (iood  is  siipreiiie.'''  While 
Plato  cannot  bt>  fit't-d  fnaii  the  chaiiit'  of  lioltlin<j;  a 
tluidism,  it  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  his 
svsteni.  wliifli  i^  idealistic  ami  spirituali-^tir,  and 
implies  that  a  supreme  lntelli<ieiK'o  is  manifested  in 
the  world  t)f  Unite  existences  whose  function  is  to 
realize  t  he  ( Jood  as  the  highest  meaning  tjf  the  universe. 
Thus  Plato  approaches  a  tlieistic  view  of  the  world 
and  lavs  the  basis  for  a  theolt)gy. 

Altlit)ugh  Aiistotle.  the  j)upil  t)f  Piatt),  is  his 
master's  most  severe  critic,  there  are  no  two  philo- 
sophers who-^e  views  are  so  much  alike.  Aristotle 
often  exaggerates  the  point  he  attacks,  as  in  his 
criticism  of  the  doctrine  of  Iileas,  which  he  thinks 
Plato  believed  tt)  exist  in  a  realm  distinct  from  the 
world  of  things,  whereas  we  seem  to  fintl  the  true 
meaning  f)f  Piatt)  in  .\ristt)tle's  own  view  rather  than 
in  what  he  attributes  to  his  master.  The  close 
relation  between  the  twt)  systems  renders  it  unnetessary 
to  enter  into  tletails.  Aristotle  makes  an  advance 
upon  IMato  by  being  mt^re  faithful  tt)  immediate 
experience,  but  he  is  no  mere  empiricist,  for  we  can 
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only  know  llim^rs  |,y  i||,.|r  umi'ml  pi  in.i|)|,.^.      ||,.  js, 

tlinvluK.,     lilnic     HMily     tll;lll     I'l.ltl.     t.l     |.;ltlcntlv     ijm' 

liniii   fli)'  (li't.iiU  nl    |i:nticiil,ir  llniijrs   to   <,'.>ti(Miilizji- 

tloil-.        II.-  .lUo  ,|,|v;MHC-,    Im'VOIkI     I'lilfo   hv  J1I-,(|(.C'|HT 

iiilt'ic>t  II,  tlit>  [ilifnoiiMMia  ol  lile  and  l»v  his  idcis  of 
oi,i,MniMii<  .-iiMJ  .l.'\rl(.|.in.'iit.      .\ii>totl.'  inf ro.Iiic.'.  flic 
<"iic.'|.tioiio|  tin«.M.iila>.li>tiii(l   liorii  tli.-  Intclliu'ciK.-, 
;"itl   (Icclaivs   the  m.iiI    to   1.."  tlw    loini    wjiitji    realizes 
or  ljiini:>  into  a.iivitv  and  actnalitv  tli,-  cai.acitii-.s  of 
an    omanir    l.odv.     tlieiv    is   an    a-cc       nt;  mmk's   ,,f 
>nultni.|is   wliicli    inakcs  It    i..,»il,h.    to   •■"lotik-   upon 
I  he   uIh.I,.  aMi'iidiitt;  niox.aiicnt    of  orj;anic   hein;;  as 
•"I.    '•'^'''"     •'•'<''•    111'-    <o,npl.'t(.    and    >elf  dctcM  inincd 
r\i-tcii.-e    wliicli    1.    luiiiid   ,,nlv    m    Cud.    ...    in  ttic 
aMviidiim  ,.,.alc  we   iva.ji   ,,l    ia>t    tl,.'  rational    iilc  u| 
man.  wIikIi   at    I.M-t.   in    tlie    purv   activity    of    con- 
templation, can  directly  participate  in  flic  e'ternai  and 
'iic  divine. 

AriM(»tle.    however,    is   not   aole   to   be   con.sistont, 

with  the  or;;anic  idea  which  appear^  in  ills  conc.-|)lion 

"•    hie  an.!    .il    the   union    of   m.uI   and   hodv.   for  he 

mtiodiice>    111    ail    iiiteiiMlied    f.,1111    the   con.vpt  i..ii   of 

a^    material    siili>t  rat  iiiii    which    appeared     in     i'lato. 

'I'he  iliiali-iii  i^  niMie  pronoiinc(>d.      .-.ii.  •    1.I1  .\ii.-i,,tle 

strives   m.-iin-t    the    tendoiicy    to    M^parate    soul    and 

iHMly.   he  du,.<   ,„,t    siicc.'ed.  as   in   the   view  that   th(> 

>oii|  i>  n,,t  ;,(rected  l.y  the  decay  of  the  itody.      i!e>idos, 

tli<'   i(MM,ii   (,f  11,;,,,   ••  M.eiii>  to  !;(>   Ikuii  'in   ii>  ;is  an' 

"I'h'p.'ndent    Mihtance.    which    is    I.evond    decay    and 

•'•■•"''•    .■''"I    •■''    <l<Mth    memory    and    the    alVection.-. 

<M"av,>  witji   the  body  and  do  not  aitadi  to  the  pure 

"'•'^""-    )\ii"li    i-    -oiiiethimi  divine    and    cannot    lie 

•'"'    -ii'',i''''     "f    ;iny    ^iicli     modes    ;,s    the-e.'"     This 

M'parahle    purtin,,    ,,f    the   -oiil    i-;   (.yideiitly    the    pure 

iftivo  reason  that  kiiov,>  the  forms  or  iitiiveisal  ideas 

<'l    thinu-.     'I'hi.   ;,ctivc    rcaM.n    in    the    individual    is 

p^'iil  lallv  identical  with  cicatiyerea,-on.  the  diOVrencc 
'"'"'-    ^''''t-     "1    tho    cieatiyc    re„M,n.    knowled-'e    is 
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•  •i«'iri:illv  :i.tM,i|.  hut  ••(!,,  |,n..n|..,|irt.  is  in  tit,,,-  |,ii,,r 

111    fil."   iri.||V|.|ll;ll    lu  kM..>\l.'.itr,.  ;,s  MM   iutll.lllv   t.Mll/.'d 

<""'l"i'"i."      It   is  ill  V,,  t;,i-  as  M,  ill's  sent  i.'  idriiticiil 

Willi   III.'  (I.MtlVC   rtMM)n   tllilf    il    l,  ||IUlMHt;ll.   ■•    wllCl.Ms 

tin-  icc.-ptivf  |,a^>ivn  intcllcn  (afT.vti',!  I,v  (.l.jrct.)  is 
i'<'ii>li;il)|,-,  1111,1  rati  really  flunk  not  hni-f  w  it  Imai  the 
-iippoit  III  the  crcaiivf  itifcllc.t."  '■ 

riic  (liialistic  (liafactcr  ol    Aii>t(itlf's  (idcttim'   (.f 
man    wliuli    ha,  ju-t    liccii   i.iVM-iifcd   apiM-ais   in   tin- 
.iiitillicMs    lMt,-.,.,.n    the    pure    rcax.n    whi<'h    iiiiit<'s 
with   the    Divin,"   while   the   menioiies   ami   alTectioiiv 
IHMi.h  with  the  1m. Iv.     A  similar  -luali-tie  ten.hMicv 
ii|'P<Mi'-  111  hi,  ethical  .jnelriiie,  uliirl,  inaho  the  -.'.M,i| 
I  Ik-   lull   ivah/atioii   of   the   soiilV  caiMcities  :   it    i-  a 
|K'ii<'cli,,ii   ,,f   man   a,   he   lullils   hi-^  supreme   eml   a, 
mail    III    uhich    i.   the    hi,uhe,t    happiiie>>.      The   inoi;.l 
Virtues  ate  haliilual  m.Mles  nf  eh. ire  mi'h'r  the  ;.nii(l- 
.iiKT'  (if  the  ).ia(ti(al  ica.M.n   whi.h   produce-   a  svm- 
mctrv.a  pro|M.rtion  in  the  activit  v,  a  happv  ••  mean   • 
hct.u.'en    extremes.     These    maiiitestations    (,f    moral 
('\<clleiices.  such  as  iiohle  ideas  and  acts  ot  justice. 
!ii.i  naturally  pleasant,  iii.iieatin,i,'  that    th«'  ultimal.> 
"•''"'•'    "'    "I'l"    "^    •'•'iii^'    realized,    hut    appropriate 
U'<'Ut«j.  an<l  love  must  atcompanv  these  acts,  lur  •' a 
'n:iii   IS   iM.t  j^'ood   at  all   unless   he  takes   p|.Ms,„e   in 
i'"l'l<'  dfcils."'  '^     IJut  the  supreme  and  purest   happi- 
ness IS  loiind  in  the  vision  ,jf  truth  attained  tliroie.'h 
the   speculative   or   contemplative    reaM,n.    the    y^w 
divine  element   in  man  wIiom'  e.\..ic;M'  is  nipuior  to 
any  ])ractical  or  moral  \irtue  which  -piinj:-  trom  our 
'■'""I":"'"'     liiiman     natur.'.      We     ouyht."  theicloiv, 
■■  ^'»    lilt    our   Ihoiiuhts   alxive    what    is    human    and" 
mortal(an(l).astaraspo.s-ible.  toput  off  our  tiioitality 
aiul  make  every  eiToit  to  live  in  the  exerciM"  ,,i  t  h  e 
hiirhest  ol  our  laculties  ;    for  ihouuh  it  he,  hut  a  sn;all 
part  ol  us.  yet  in  power  and  value  it  tar  siirpa-ses  all 
I  ho  rest,     Ainl  indeed  this  part   W(.nld  even  seem  to 
foiistitutc  our  true  self."'  i" 
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A  biiof  rol'erencc  to  Aristotle's  concept  ion  of  (ujd 
must  siinicc.  thoiijih  it  marks  the  culmination  of  liis 
system  which  ho  desij^nated  as  First  IMiilosophy  or 
Theo|()2;y.  (iod  is  the  unmoved  First  Mover  and 
linal  end  of  all  things,  (iod  is  pure  actuality,  ])ure 
Form,  beyond  the  ])rimal  heavens,  which  are  moved 
and  in  Iwni  move  the  lower  iieavjns  ami  throu<fh 
them  the  world  of  thin,!j;s.  (Jod  is  the  First  .Mover, 
not  cliiciently  hut  teleologically  as  a  desiietl  object. 
'J'hus  the  Pure  Foim  or  (Jod  is  the  linal  purpose  and 
cause  of  all  thin;^fs  which  have  in  them  a-])ects  of  the 
Divini'  (forms),  in  so  far  as  they  are  intelligible  and 
exhibit  in  their  several  degiees  the  di\ine  perfection. 

I'easoning  fi'om  what-  we  expciicnce  when  oui'  life 
is  at-  its  be^t.  we  may  -ay  that  (!od"s  m  ll-act ix'itv  is 
bliss,  in  I'ai'c  m(tmeiit>.  we  experience  the  actual 
life  of  the  intelleri  and  attain  the  joy  of  jnii'e  -[tecada- 
ti\e  vision  of  the  intelligible  woild.  ""  If  ihrn  (Iod  is 
always  as  well  off  as  we  are  now  and  then,  how 
wonderful  it  is  !  And  if  he  is  always  better  otf,  it  is 
still  moi'e  wonderful.  F>ut  such  is  the  fact.  .\nd 
life  f)el(mgs  to  him  ;  for  the  activitv  of  t!:i>  mind  is 
life,  and  lie  is  that  activity.  I'uie  self-activity  of 
I'casun  i>  (bid's  most  ble>'^ed  and  everlastins  life. 
We  say  that  (bid  In  ii\ing.  eternal,  j  .'ilect  :  and  c()n- 
t  i'luous  and  evcilasting  life  is  (locTs,  bir  (  bid  is  eternal 
life.'"  The  object  of  the  divine  thou^iit  mu>t  l)e  the 
nobhvst  and  b(>-t.  fidm  which  it  follows  that  "' the 
divine  reason  ha-  itself  b)r  its  object  and  it-  tl\inkin<>- 
rs  a  thmkmg  ot  thmking." 

If  now  .\ristotle"s  view  of  man's  su])irine  good 
b("  f)ronght  into  rt^lation  to  this  conce|ition  of  (iod, 
it  is  evident  that  man's  highest  good  is  identical  with 
tlie  divine  life  to  which  man  attains,  and  in  which 
man  linds  his  tme  self.  From  this  standpoint, 
.Aristotle's  concejitinn  <if  (b)d  and  man  contains  a 
mystical  element  and  is  a  noble  cx])iession  of  the 
aspiration    of    the    religious    spiiit.'"      The    dualism, 
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howover,   is  evidon*:,  for  (Jod  ;is  pure   form  has   no 
cloarly  coiicoiNed  relation  to  the  world  of  forms  and 
matter,  though  it  is  implied  that  these  finite  forms 
are   all    emhraeri.    n.    the    supieme   Form    or  divine 
In1e!li<.fen(e.     i.Mii    so    tiio-e    is    the    material    sub- 
stratum  hesi  r-  iju    pnie    I'orm   I'ather  than  in  vital 
union  with  it         !or('(y\(M-.  ;lie  nioial  virtues  that  are 
])ro(lu(ed  hy  ihc  [Mvl'-'mI  reason  in  relation  to  the 
pleasures  and  jtaiii-  that  rise  up  from  the  irrational 
side  of  life  are  not  to  he  compared  for  excellenee  with 
the  exeicisj  of  the  pure  reas«jn  and  the  final  vi>ion 
of  and  nnio'i  with  the  creative  reason,  a  view  that 
had  ureat  influence  upon  suhsequfnt  })hiloso])hy  and 
upon  thcolouy.     Xor  does  Aii-totle  seem  to  Ljive  anv 
ultimate  value  to  the  moral  virtues.      Whv  do  thev 
not  also  suffer  the  fate  of  the  memory  and' the  alTec- 
tions,  which  ])e!i<h  with  the  body  '.      In  this  connec- 
tion, relei'ence  may  be  niade  to  the  o])po-^ite  views 
held  by  Ka;it  and  Aristotle  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
theoretical    or   pure    reason    as   contrasted    with    the 
l)ractical  in  the  ai)])reheir-ion  of  (iod.     With   Kant, 
knowled<;e  camsot  attain  to  Ciod,  but  with  Aristotle,' 
the  exercise  of  the  pure  reason  in  knowle(l<i;e  is  the 
only  function  of  man  that  can  reach  the  divine  lieing. 
With  Kant,  the  practical  or  moral  reason  reaches  (iod 
by   means  of  postulates  rendered   necessarv  by   the 
moral    law.     With    Aristotle,    the    practical    reason 
deals  with  the  irrational  and  particular,  and  cannot 
ri^e   to   (iod,  which  seems   to  cast  doul>t   upon  the 
ultimate  worth  of  the  moral  virtues. 

This  sketch  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
leaves  nmch  unnoticed.  Their  systems  are  f;reat 
empires  of  truth  and  mark  the  intellectual  climax  of 
the  ancient  world.  One  of  Aristotle's  pu])ils  was 
Alexander  tlie  (ireat.  who  in  his  turn  constructed  a 
Na-'t  political  empire,  which  bronj^ht  the  tircek  learn- 
ing into  closer  contact  with  Oriental  thought,  pro- 
ducing in  the  newly  fountled  city  of  Alexandria  in 
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Willi    the    n'li'Moiis    (• 


iaia( 


•  t'l'  "I  its  latter  pail,  in 
\vlii(  li  tlh'iv  (1c\cIm|il'cI  a  ('(MIN  irl  ion  that  man  \va>  tiot, 
M'll  siillicicnl  i(.r  tli(>  sdliilidi,  ,,l  t|H>  |H()l)lciiis  dj'  lijr, 
and  llu'ic  was  an  incrca-iiiL';  tcndnicy  ti>  .mmicIi  |  ir 
and  wide  |(,r  li(>l|).  Instead  of  ori^^'inal  invest  j^at  ions 
'I   nide|iendeiil    tliini<ers,  men  ajijiealed   to  wliat,  liad 


alreaih'    heeii   dmi 


e  am 


aid,   to 


I'l; 


no, 


to  Ans;..il( 


<']■  It  may  lie  to  some  piopliet  (,|'  Srinitir  ori'iin.      T 


Ward  tlie 


-e  ol  1  he  |)eiiod.  1  JK'ie  \va 


to  reiiislate  the  old   |•eli^i(||ls  to  i 


■^  even  all  attempt 


iiect.  I 


le   ..eeiilv   |i' 


nee 


Only     two    examples    ,,i'    tlieM'    chanties     need    li< 
e   Mpieiireaiis  and   Stoics,   win 


mentioned,  namel\' 

Iiolli   ,->oii^iii    to  (|(>tiiic   liie  i^'ood   which   S 


ocrates   left 


ill  douhl  when  he  said  that,  the  wi,-e  man  wa.^  \iilii 
;iiid    happy,    without,   delitiinu    IIk;    relation    I 


ou- 


ppine-s  wisdom,  and  \irtiie.     The  ( 


naiipiiii 


M'l  ween 
vreiiaic,>  wie 


the  antecedents  of   the    I'lpicaire  ins,   wlio^e   view,-,   ol 


lile      were      in 


-ome     re 


-pect." 


superior. 


piciiru- 

a>,    for 


('Ml    l'70    i;.r.)    and    many    of    his    lollowei 
example,    Lucretius   (i).5  .-).-,    n.r.),   were   woitliv   men. 
and  in  the  ( Jreco-Koman  period  l"^]»icureanism  ac(piiied 


-uch  a  character  as  to  meet  u  real  reliyioiis  need 


it 


speculative    h.i^is    is    atomic    materialism    and    .^'n 
low  ledge,  with  a  clo>e  relati(;ii  to  thi 


satioiialism  m  hi 
l)liilo>ophy  of  Democritu? 


r 


le  ethical  doctiines  are,  L 


aiice.     The  tir>t  good    is   to    1 


owever,  (if  chief  impoit- 


ivu    liajipilv.   o 


.f   wl 


uch 


})lea-ure  is  the  beginning  and  end.     .Alth(nigh  e\ery 
plea.^ure  is  a  good  according  to  its  nalu 
jtlea-ure  i>  woi  thv  of  being 


re.  no;  every 


to   be 


ivoidei 


J{atl 


estimate  all    these   things    uitl 

suitable  for  maintaining  the  health  (A  the  I 


eliosen,  noi  is  (mav  pain 

'I'  ,-liould   the   II, an    of  in-i^ht 

1    a    view    to    what    is 


jody  and 
)lea-ure  a.s  the 


the  tranquillity  of  the  soul.     This  i<  i 

chief  good,  and  to  hvc  pleasantly  is  to  hve  prudent  Iv, 


m 


Si 


f. 


H 
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Ii(>iii>uial)l\\  ;inil  justly  with  holv  cij  h  ic^jjcctinj^ 

tilt'  j^mls  aiul  Uvirloss  with  io>poct  .  di  ith.  W  liv 
U'ai-  (liMth  '.  '['o  ;!u'  h\iiig,  it  is  uut  ;  i.i  y\n;  iL-.k!, 
t'xistt'uci'  is  not.  As  laicietius  sa\-.  '"  All  iin- 
cuii-M'ioii^ly  imaLiitK'  soiiiothini:  "t  >t'll  to  -urvivi'."' 
lo  sutlVr  loss,  whereas  it  is  imtiKiital  (h'ath.  <  >l 
course,  there  is  a  note  of  ilespair  in  sueli  vieus  ; 
ue\eilheless,  they  are  a  brave  attempt  iti  a  dark  iiu'*' 
to  aeeept  wilHiigly  whatover  the  laws  of  tlii."  univi-r-e. 
vi  uhieh  ni.'.ii  is  onlv  a  par',  bruiL;  tu  pa.-s.  To  'hi- 
I'Xtotit  K[.)u-ureati!stu  w,is  an  auswei-  t.,  r!..-  -i.ui".- 
iehi;:inis  jieed-,  liiu  it  w,is  also  a  t',ulur>,'  to  .ipprc.ipn- 
,ire  the  uiiii^s  at'  I  event-  ot  tlii-  tran-ietit  u..rii.i  ,i- 
tacii'is  tti  tlie  realization  of  th>>  ^xu<jd,  TLf  liui'ii 
>t;:!  a["..'eared  as  -oi'iethiui:  irrc'iucible  t'j  the  li'.-iiiand.- 
oi  t!:e  iiuelli^eiK'e. 

I'ii.o  >toies  reaehed  a  -iniilar  ro-uir  aS'iiif  a!."'i.<:r 
!!';o.  Then'  ettiioal  d.oetrine  i-  .-!:r'p"rrt,'d  \<^'  a  t!,'-r,i- 
p'nv-'-.-  wh'c!!  IS  a  I'O'np'-'Utid  "t  ti.i?  •.■•.d  ■  ^t  Anax.i'i'.'fa- 
ar;d  t"e  "  ce^^tral  rire  iH  lb  rae!';;';;;-.  wh;.  h  i~  e~ -'•::- 
t:a''v  ai;t;vttv  j;v.:  led  bv  a  rari'h.u  "nior  '.r  L.  ■_■— . 
I'l','  N',,;r<  ij'-c^p  t]  >'  taaiistn  r;:  ir  ■;'!.».■,.;:■-  ::i  Pi,!-.' 
"'<a  ^•■■Te  I" 'r;;!a' ;'"a,  V  [i\  \''~'<',ti.  in. I  ri-'iir! 
"\r:er  t:id  '■':-id  as  d-tYerer""  !~pei'^>  <_i  '■i;e  -,in;.'  ^i.:].^?. 
lb.'';i;e  "M!'  '-  '''.'lIi  :'',i*-.'!-'ai  irid  -pir'";:,.d  i;;d  Lar'^u^-^- 
■ '!i'"i>;M'"t.'i\'  'i  i  I  I'd.  \^':'  _'  :  s  at  '  rii'e  'iie  "  ''Hn^ral  :::'" 
a'i>a  ''.':<:  -;';'"::a;  ;. '■'■•lai'io  i:i  -Ah:::!  i,l  -:::-^<-yj  <-^ 
ha^'e  'i)e"'  be;"j;.  bbe>e  'i'"!'  •^Ai-'eraa"-  Lav'r  in 
;"o:  ^  '.laa.:".'  oi  '  ;:e:"  •':v\.  .>tiMaa,:'"  ";;o  -eil-;'  u.-c:'  i:- 
■ "' :; 'i '(•  '.i , •' ■/  a  "  ,in,  vi;'*  t,:  u''f  eni-.r'i'.'t^i  ^:i  i  'ini'"''." 
-!-  '  :io  ''  '  I'l's  ■'!  'A'i:' :i  'ae  •  lie  a^".'a;e  r)rti:''it';e  ].i 
■"  fiai"-:  eit  :"■!  '•>/a':/ed.  \la:''";-  Ar't'aa-  ^  ^::■|-■•-<•- 
' :'i>  ,\  la  >;  i-  "■  l'''aL  .<.■■'■■'>■  i.'r '.■  i 'f  I  ".d,'  '  !i-a:^'a>--. 
till'  -ui'i;e->i'r  '  i  /iM''  ._!  •."ai'r..  "ai'  :■  •ii;!d<-'i'  •  ';:'> 
-1  '''I'l  ;'i"a>s:^  '"1(1  '!  a  'ii..ai'  a'.'"::i  :  "  M''-^  -^'j  v:<  r,- 
oi  :;unM a-'a  -,  (^  ■  i^a;  i  •:Ma/  aaire-;.  Ad  •aav.-rt'h 
ever.  -Ma  i_''t!  ' 'lee  '  '-  i'  i.i  aaa'  dii  i;  li  ■.;.. 
>v'  ^\^i!   i   'na.C'.'  ■•       -.,/':.;     i     ace   ai':     ['.d'A':  ";;•    .(    v.-r 
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I'oi 


e\  rr 


XotI 


liii^    (Kiiirs   (III   tMith    apart    IVtuii 
tlif'.n  l.i'i.l.  .  .  .  savcwiiat  tlH>\vicI<c,|  \v,,ik  tlir,.ii,uh 


;i('k  dl  wi^ddi 


till 


(   imx'ClUClltlw    ll\-    livill.r    dill     I 


t'  nature,  cai'li  man  is  liotli  imivt   1 1 


II,- 


iilv  individual 


aiKl 


llu'  same  tunc  ni(.-t  miucrsal,  lop  ||,>  tji,.,, 
iHinns  liiniM'lf  into  liarnu.ny  with  tlic  (iiviiic  .Mind 
dwi'lliiii:  in  liini-.'ll'  ami  in  tlic  unive'--i«.  it  i>  I 
the    uni\('i--al 


lecaiiM' 


l<ni>\\  le 


iMlicnal    |)iiiiri|)le   is   so   iiii|i(irlant.   in 
;v  ;inil  in  inaiTs  e-seiitia!  iiatuiv  that   to  live 


"1    iKiini.iny  with    it    is  viri  ue,  and    renders  all   I 
(liiject  s 


e-ser 


partieiilar    desires     indill'ereiit     Imt     not. 


necessarily  without  value.      ■•  F<.r  all  oth.M'  pleaMire, 
says    l'!|iietetus,    "  sulist  itule    the    eo?isri,,ir. .,...<    d 


oii-ne 


vol 


1  are  olieyiiii:  <iod.  an(l   jieilormina  ||,,t 


tliat. 


Init  in  {\c{\\.  the  dmv  of 


111   Wold 


a  wi^e  and  t^ood  man. 


i>  woi  ili\  ol  notice  that  the  St 


l)i'ineii)les  ol'   moral- 
-aid.    ■■  Art 
Act 


•  Mc  a.iid  the  Kantian 


lie  ])iacti(allv   iiU'iitieaJ.     Z 


erio 


aid 


•  oiHi-teiitiy   on    one    piiiiciple."       Kant 
-<'  il'.al  voii   can  will   that   the  maxim  of 


youf  action  should  liecome  a  univeiNil  I 


lU. 


JJoth 


views  <,'o  upon  1 1 


Idea  that   the  i 


easoil  w  !i!c|i   niak-e 


I  11-  nuMi  IS  an  imparl  ial  la(adt.y,  a   facultv  in  us  tluit 


nstiacts  from  our  own  indi\idiial 


tidiii  e\eiv  individual  ra- 


<'ase,  and.  iiid(>ed 


that  we  cannot  aet  r 


and  yet  act  widnu;lv.  .  .  .  T 


c  ;    and    Itoth  views  im])lv 
"aw  or  principle 


onsi.Ntenllv  on  one 


an  act,  tlierelore.  must  ii 


o  universalize  Ine  ma.vim  of 


lean,  if  it  means  anvthii 


12, 


to  conceive  it  as  an  element  in  the  svstem  of"thin<rs 
whicli  can  Ix^  realized  consist(>nt|v  with  tl: 


tion    of  all   the   other  elements  that    make   w)   tl 


~v-tem. 


Tl 


e  realiza- 


lat 


lis   IS  the  -anie   thin 


ol  actmiT  c(.r,>i-ienilv  with 


,LI  as  tlu'  Stoic  idea 


W 


oiii'  own  natiiie.-'' 


I  lie    the    Stoi 


c    eniphasized    the    imnort. 


.f 


liviti'i  according'  to  imiversil  reas(.n  in  hiiiHeif  and 
111  th(>  World,  he  was  uiialde  to  show  how  t he  j)aiti(  ular 
mteie-ts  of  liiiman   life  can    in  anv   wav  contrihnte 


to  the  realization  of  virtue,  which"  is  tl 

HI    our    power,    in    consetpieiice    of    which    all    oth 


ic    sole    liliUir 


er 


i 
'4 
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1 


ty  ' 


tliiiijf.s  Jilt'  iiidinVrciil    when  seen   in   {lie  Ijulit,  dl'  llu' 

iini\eis,il  icasdii  as  tlii'  rule  ol  action.      \u)v  tlu;  Stoic, 

as  lliadicy  says.  ""  The  world  is  the  liest  ol'  all  |»()s>ili|e 

woiids,   and   evei ythini:    in    it    is  a    necessaiv   evil." 

('onse(|uently,    the    Stoic    is    ascetic    and    [lessiniist  ic 

towards   the   concrete    facts   ol    |ii-esent.    life    with    it. 

storm   and   stress.  I)iit    liec()nies   optimistic   when    he 

makes  himsell  master  of  the  uorld-t  hoii<;ht ,  inwardiv 

appropriatiii!.;   the   whole   to   himself,   seeiiii,'   throuLjh 

h;^     necessities,     therehy     tiansformitij:;     them     into 

Ireedom.      In  the  liist    case,   man   is  a  slave,  in   the 

lit  her.    the   free   master   of   thinjfs.     .\s  Seneca   said, 

'■  To  ohey  (lod  is  fieedom.""     Tlni>  on(>  promotes  his 

own  true  individuality  and  finds  his  freedom  in  self- 

suriender   to   the    lational   order   of   the   universe     a 

])osition  wh;ch   can  ite  consi>tentl\'   maintained  oidy 

by  I'cM'ooiiizinir  the  lundamental  unitv  of  the   Dixinc 

and    the    human,    thus    a\oidin<i    the    dualism    that 

appeared    in    Aristotle.     J>ut    tlie    Stoics    weic    not 

able  satisfactorily  to  carry  out    this  truth,  for  their 

erroi-  lay  in  not  seeiiiij;  that  the  di.ine  leason  in  mati 

and  in  the  universe  can  only  he  realized  in  and  thiouiih 

th<'  ]»ai  ticulars.      While  it  may  \h\  necessarv  loi'  the 

individual  tem[)oraiily  to  sacritice  particular  interests, 

it  does  iii't  fellow  that  tliey  aie  inditTerent :    they  are 

rather  elements  in  the  whole  and  the  uood  will  can 

oidy  be  realized  throut^h  them,  that   is.  through  the 

family,  the  community,  and   the   stale.     From    this 

point    of   view,    the    finite   with   all    its   variety   still 

appears   to   the    Stoic   as    foreign   and    irreconcilable 

with    the    universal.     Hut    the   Stoic    in    introducing 

the  idea   of  (!od  as  the  universal   Mind  manifesting; 

itself  in  the  world,  however  vaguely  conceived,  pie- 

])ared  the  way  for  Christianity  to  take  u])  this  idea 

and   vitalize   it    by   bringing  (iod  and   men   into  an 

imniediate  personal  union  with  each  olliei'.     On  tlie 

otlu'i-  iiand,  in  failing  to  ap])ropriate   die  paiticular 

interests  of  this  life  in  realizing  the  good  will  and  in 
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jleHarinf,^  tlmt  the  i.leal  life  consists  in  identifving 
tlie  mtional  self  uill,  the  pure  divine  reason/ the 
•Ntoii-  stri|)s  man  of  his  individuahtv  and  prepares  the 
way  tor  (ho  niysf,,.  union  with  (lod  foreshadowe.l  in 
'  lato  and  esp.uuilly  in  Aristotle,  but  fully  develop-.,! 
lit  I  lotiniis.  -^  f 

H   i^  now  dear  that  the  Stoic  philosophy  of  life 
mot  a  real  moral  and  religious  need  in  an  age  which 
'a.l  largely  gne-i  up  faith  in  the  gods.     Since  all  n,en 
pai  inpj.te  m  the  d.v.ne  Mind,  tlie  Stoics  were  enabled 
brotl?'.     ^  "',.'">-'''""•    '"'ity   of   humanity   and   the 
Hothe,h..od  of  men,  winch  tended  to  lessen  the  hard- 
ships o    slavery  and  to  promote  the  care  of  the  poor 
and  sick  a.  (.ods  chilclren.     Especially  towards  the 
Un,>t,an  era  and  alter  Christ  can.e.  Stoicism  became 
HUivasn.gly  rehgious  in  character,   but  it  was  only 
one  ot  the  movements  that  marked  this  long  period 
Lvcrywhere  there  was  an  increasing  senseVf  need 
and   a    deepening   ot   the   inner   life.     Consequently 
ther-  was  iu,.re  consciousness  of  self  and  more  reflei-' 
H.n  upon  life  and  its  destiny.     That  there  was  much 
that  \yas  cruel  and  shallow  is  granted,  but  it  is  iust 
po.ss,ble  that  this  very  shallowness  itself  spranc.  fJom 
a  despair  whic'h  c<.uld  only  exist  in  an  age  of  deep 
reflection  and  inner  experience.-^  ^ 

It  is  now  necessary  to  outline  another  important 
niovenient.  which  contributed  gr.  -tlv  to  the  condition 
ot  things  in  the  hrst  centuries  of  the  Christian  en 
c'.unng  which  the  Church  Fathers  gave  formal  expres- 
sion  to   the   Chri.stian    faith.     Alexander   the   ('i.-at 
svmbohzerl  the  union  of  the  East  anrl  the  West   bv 
tlie  espousal  of  an  Oriental  woman.     This  union  had 
an    intellectual    result    whi.-h    became   a   permanent 
osses>ion  of  mankm.l.     The  two  great  streams,  on 
he    one    hand,    the    Creek    learning,    on    the    other 
<>''enl,d    ivligion    and    ^peculation.    Ilowe.l    togethei' 
("'^il  y  in  the  broad  <urrent  of  Alexandrian  philosophy 
^^■hK•h   had   a   powerful   influe,.,  e   upon    the   Church' 
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FatluM's.  The  causes  of  this  union  were,  no  (h)ul)i, 
partly  political  and  intellectual,  for  fu'cjuent  attempts 
were  made  to  interpiet  tlie  different  lines  of  thoii^'t 
and  belief  in  terms  of  each  other  ;  hut^  a  deepei'  can  e 
was  the  incvasinijj  need  of  the  inner  life,  tlu;  ^lowinj^ 
(onvictioii  of  failure  to  satisfy  that  need,  jind  the  con- 
-e(|ue!it  seaich  after  help  from  some  source  The 
intellectual  ])roducts  of  this  syncretism  are  fiuictiotial 
in  their  nature,  and  serve  to  adjust  life  to  thechanj^ed 
environment. 

In  .>i(ler  to  bring  the  two  lines  of  thoutrht  together, 
tiieii-  e-sential  identity  was  assumed,  resulting  in 
a  mutual  accommodation  which  required  radical 
changi'-^.  Take,  for  exam])le,  the  two  conceptions 
of  (lod  and  the  world.  The  Semitic,  e>pecial!v  the 
llebi'cw,  who  is  of  most  im])ortance  in  thi>  movement, 
looked  upon  the  Deity  as  transcen<lent,  almightv 
rower.  >upreme  Lord  over  all.  The  world  was  a 
.•-econdary  aftV.ir.  almost  a  foreign  factor,  removed 
from  immediate  relation  with  the  Divine.  Of  c<jur-e. 
this  statement  i^  not  strictly  true,  for  I  know  that 
(iod  wa>  conceived  as  beint;  in  the  thunder  and  the 
lii:i;tning.  a<  feeding  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the 
bird-  of  the  air.  and  clothing  the  flower-  witli  their 
luMut  V  :  yet  in  the  main  the  transcendence  of  Jehovah 
wa-  etnphasized  ro  the  neglect  of  the  divine  imm;in- 
ence.  Certainly.  Jehovah  was  conceived  bv  the 
Hebivw  to  enter  upon  the  cour>e  of  earthlv  events 
in  miraculou-  appearances  and  deeds,  and  in-pired 
utterances  of  prophets,  (iod  is.  however,  regarded 
as  in  unique  personal  relation  with  man.  The 
■■  co\enaiit  ""  wa.-  a  moral  conception,  for  it  repre- 
sented the  relati(Mi  between  ticnl  au;l  Hi-  people  as 
due  to  a  V(iluutary  choice,  and  was  a  pow°iful  agencv 
m  making  morality  conscious.     Wrong  cea-ed  to  be 


vmlarion  ot  custom  aiu 


I  bee 


Lime  voluntarv  rebellion 


iti  diMibedience  ot  the  commands  of  the  divine  per-onal 
Lawgiver.      The  pr(^phets  were  tlie  most  important 
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"""■ill  ."f^'Hi.v   in    Isiaol's  roli^rion,  f„r  tlioy  brourrlif, 
•'  m«'>s.-.,t:.-  In.n,  a  livin-  MMinr  c.f  ;u!tli(..itv  infeiKlod 
''••■  tl";  'Huucliato  situation:    tliov  soimf  upon  the 
in  want    i.urpo.e   and   social   conduct    of   man   as   of 
essential  importaihc.     l{i.:l,tcousnoss  could  he  gained 
<"'lv   In-   l.nn.'in-   tlio   will   into   harmony   with   the 
>upi.Mne  I  eiM.n.      I'nder  the  influence  of  the  prophets 
smccntv  an.l  purity  of  motives  were  emi)hasize.l   an.! 
ro>po„Ml.duy  for  sin  was  transferred  from  the  .Moup 
.'  the  individual  person,  while  all  the  moral  coTuen- 
"'"-  were  >ummarized  in  the  inexhaustible  Ideal  of 
'^'1'"  "1  ilio  .Ale-sianic  kingdom  of  justice,  love,  and 
IHMcv       Ihus  there  is  a    richness  and  depth  in   the 
""''■■'I    <""'«'options    of    the    Hebrew    prophets    which 
•■•'"il'^nes  iavourably  with  the  j.urest  (Ireek  thoughts 
and   exvee.ls   them    in    intensitv   of   conviction  "and" 
warmth  ot  devotion.-' 

(>n  the  other  hand,   it  has  been  shown  that  the 
■reek  taught  the  -ne  (Jod  so  far  as  he  taught  anv 
bur  the  tendency  was  t..  identifv  the  Divine  with  the 
world  a>  ;.  whole,  which  was  a  rational  unitv:  certainlv 
a    t^Hisally  .ietermined  whole  with    cau.-^al    relations 
which  were  inviolable.     The  Creek's  thoughts  were 
then    world-.entred.  with  definite  conceptions  of  a 
hxed    order    which    admitted    of    no    interruption. 
Miracle  an.l  prophecy,  in  the  Hebrew  .significance  of 
tlu-e  term     uere  an  abomination  to  the  (."reek  mind. 
Itie  Ueity.  so  far  as  this  conception  was  a.lmissible 
wa<  immanent  m  the  cosmo.>.  vet  with  a  duali.tic 
tendencv    that    l,ecame   increasingly   important.     In 
the  attempt  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western  thou-ht 
the  (.leek  acqunvd  an  intere<t  in  the  .specific  Hebnnv 
conceptions  >u(h  a.>  miracle  and  prophecv,  while  the 
Jew.  turne.l  their  attention  to  natural  Wience  and 
the  cau^d  relations  of  the  world-svstem.  developing 
a   ten^lencv  towards  fatalism.     This  fusion  aoumed 
I'lanv  forms,  onlv  a  few  of  which  can  be  noticed  ■'<■' 
Am.,ng  the  Hebrew^,  the  teaching-^  of  the  Wi<c 
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^ItMl    turmtvl   a    link    Iwtwco!)    t!io   rovolation   of  Old 
Tcstaiiu'rit    |)r(i])li»'cy  and   the  lu'st    moral  and   intcl- 
Icctiial  attainiiii'iits  of  other  nations.     Tlicir  doctiirifs 
;;r('\v     out      o|      icllcctions     upon    cxpciit'iicc,     ami, 
Ikmmusc  of  the  i.lt'ntity  of  Ininiaii  iiccmIn  and  of  Imrnati 
rca-on.  f  lic>c  doctrines  often  coincide  witli  conceptions 
ol  life  found  anioML'  the  (irecks.  and  prepare  for  aJid  to 
xmie  extent  cont ii.aite  to  the  union  of  Oriental  and 
Onidental  tli(.u<;ht.      Tht^  \Vi>e  Men  >ha!cd  with  the 
p;ie.-ts  ;ind  pio|ihet>  tlu'  moral  and  rcliifiou^  traiiMn^j 
of  the   iieople.     The    prie>ts   h.okeil  after  the  iletails 
of    the    I.evitical    i,a\v    and    the    ohseivance    of    the 
.Mnsiic   in-'itutioiis.     The  prophets  passionately  pro- 
tected au'ain-t   fnirnalism.  and   enfoned   the  >uprenie 
inipoitarK  (>  of  eternal   laws.      In  a   le-s  exalted  tone, 
the  \\i>e  .Men  tauu'ht  the  lessons  of  ])rudential  experi- 
e!!r,>,    ;i-n.|>itiir    witli     the    ])ropliets    concernin<f    the 
inleriority  ot   the  ceremonial  .--ysteni,  hut  with  them 
the    Mc-^ianic   hope   is   not   evident.     Their  counsels 
wei'e   \alucd.  and  .-iMved    ;o    brinir  the   people   into 
svmp.itliv  with  the  woik  of  tlie  prophets,  who  returned 
the  kindly  feelinir  with  their  commendation,  just  as 
the  Delphic  oracle  a])proved  the  Wi.H'  Men  of  Oieece 
who  ;iii)-(>  in  a  similai'  -tage  of  cultuie.-" 

The  doitriiies  of  the  \Vi>e  Men  are  found  chieflv 
in  Proverh-.  .lob.  and  Kccl(>sia>tes.  Outside  of  the 
Old  Te>taii:ent  canon,  there  are  vari(n;s  forms  of 
\\!<doni  liicraturt>.  of  which  the  Wisdom  of  ,Te>us. 
tlu>  Son  of  Sinich  or  Kccle<ia>ticu>  (about  iMi  i;.c.), 
and  -Ite  W'l-dom  of  Solomon  (about  4(i  v.a-.).  mav  be 
mentio!ie,l.  Tlie>e  writiniz^  pre-ent  a  development 
in  the  conception  of  \Vi^(i(>m  which  to  <on\o.  extent 
li'tlectc  the  fortune.-  of  l.-rael  it.-elf.  In  the  Proverbs. 
i-^  the  -imple  theory  that  ri<:hteou>ness  brine-  ])ro<- 
pentv.  In  .lob.  it  beijins  to  be  reconrnized  that  the 
umi-:hteous  -onieii!iie<  pro-per,  yet  the  unknown 
author,  alth-u^h  lie  doe<  m^r  under-tand  the  mv>terv. 
neverthelo-^  ro:;.o!e<  himself  with  tru-t  in  the'divine 
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I'Y     Ixxiu.)        It     ,s    ,1...    ,.,•,    ,.f    .|,|ii.,.|„,,.     ,, 
'  ;  -'-M...    tl...    I'ro.u.l,,.,    ..loarlv    aclnut.    the    .1..- 
""unv    l..,u.H.„    tl.oorv   a„.l    ,„■.,.  t.re,    hut    lean.s 
;       -l-n.Mu.e  that.  ,,.  >,>.to  ut  th.  apparent   pro  - 

n^.     tu.ev,|   ,..d.>    K..t.andth..:w.ivvvivtu 
"i.iU-  lite  n.l.Mal.l..  IS  t..  uhev  the  law  ,,i  (;•„,]      Tl,,. 

^"'"""'  '•!  ••Arh-Ha>ti>us  ,|..e>  ....t  see.,,  t..  ho  in'.loul.t 
;;;•'->■',,,,,.  -I.e  anc-ent  .hntiine  of  the  ,v|a„o„  oi 
>ii:hteou>„..san.l  te„,pn,al  p>-o^p..,i,v.  although  the 
'■  '-^""..ta.ues  are  u,>tavo„rable  to  the  .leu:  H.. 
;i  X.  sti-ive.  to  reeo.,eile  the  i-ia.-t,.,,!  rthi,  >  nt  the  \Vi.e 

>.M..,tohlu-,,htheeM,J,h.he.lto,n.ol.el,.,,,,        1 
^^^^■•"•'"X'M.ls    the    pu.H-tual    ob>e,va,>.e    of    ntes   a 
--m„n,e.    th,.s   .l.tfe,,,^    fn.,,.    the    ol,!er    I'rov,' 

i«M> ts  It.  leiiiaimns,'  a  true  lsiMelit.>. 

.ho    WiMJo,,,   of  SoKmion   ie>po„,ls   to   the   (;,vek 

'  »  u.,.  e.  a,.d  ,s  a,i  o,i:rn,alf,,Mou  of  llehresv,  l'lato,,,e 
-nul  Muir  .o.urpnous  of  hfe  which  is  „ou   re-anle.l 
^  >  oxte,,,!.,.,  hevou,!  the  ,nave.  a  eoneeption^  h 
IJ^esno    seen,tohe..IeaH^^ 

I?;  1  t  '"   i"i"'<"t^'l'ty  cleteiniiued   in  its 

iharaeti'r  by  rijihteousne>s. 

Two    questioiis    now    ari^e  :     How    la,'    wa>    tl,.. 
.loctrme   of    W.sdon,   intluenee.l    hv   (J.eek   culture^ 

,   i?  1?%\  '  7'''""  'i  ^^ '^''^^"'  ^"' ^^^«  divine  Be.n.  ; 
1  lobablv  tlie    at<>r  authors  we,e  n,o,e  respon.ive^ 

ot  the  AAisconi  of  other  peoples,  inchuling  the  (iieeks 

mSvl  "h'""  ^^""'^^  >ufHcient^.pport,tmU-; 
Tl .  Tr^  [''!,"''  ^•a'npa.gns  of  Alexande/ {he  lueat 
Jhe  (.Treek  influence  is.  howeve,',  most  cloa.lv  reco..- 
nized  m  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  "  " 

Agam    Wisdom  is,  for  the  most  part,  nivticaliv 
;;nKe,ved,  and  as  .such  ,s  a  general  co;,coption  f^ 
e  precepts  that  grow  out  of  experience,     iut  ther 
aie  traces  of  an  imphct  .netaphvsic.     Isaiah  speaks 
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of  the  ■■  Spirit  of  Wi-^dmn  ""  its  mic  nt  tli.-  tlin'c  fliici 
Ill,llllt('>t;ltiiil|s  t.t  the  Spirit  of  .Icili.Mlll  (I  SI.  \i.  -J). 
Till'  Civatur  puts  \Vis(|(.tii  in  tlic  iiiunid  p.nts  ;iiiil 
inidiMstaiKliiij^  ill  the  lirait.  (.lull  wxviii.  :{(i).  'riieir 
i>  also  no  tiiiif  wlit'ii  it  can  hf  said  Wisdom  was  not. 
Wisdom  is  tilt'  liist-liorn  diild  of  tlic  Crcitor,  the 
Arcliiloct  nlio  prc-idcd  o\»>r  tlic  hiitli  of  nature,  aiid 
sends  loitli  licr  messcnj,'ers  to  tuin  men  from  evil, 
tliii-  hmijiiiiti  natuit'  into  liainioiiy  uitli  moral  ends 
(i'rov.  viii.  '22  M  and  i.\.  :{).  As  this  passi-re  is  a 
iiohlc  poetic  ()ersonificution  of  Wisdom,  it  is  onlv  l)y 
implication  tiiat  it  can  be  rt'i;ar(U'd  as  identical  with 
the  Xo-/os-  of  Hcracli'itii.s  and  the  Stoics  and  the 
First-honi  Son  of  I'hilo  and  I'lotinus.  in  tin-  Wisdom 
ol  Solomon,  these  metapliysi<-al  im])lications  arc  more 
evident  ;  for.  Wisilom  is  •■  the  worker  of  all  thing's  " 
and  ■■^roeth  through  all  thin«,'s."'  Wisdom  "is  the 
lireath  ot  t h<'  power  of  (lod,  and  a  pure  intliienic 
tlouiiif:  from  the  <:lory  of  the  Almiyhty.  .  .  .  She  is 
the  l)ri<ilitness  of  the  everla.stin;,'  li<,dit.  the  unspotted 
mirror  of  the  power  of  (hkI,  and  the  ima^'e  of  lii.s  uooil- 
ness  ■■  (vii.  •2-_'--2()).''' 

The  later  foini.s  of  Jewish  and  ilreek"  tliouuht  arc' 
in  .some  re-,pects  parallel.  thouj,di  the  view.s  c.f  each 
people  may  have  been  formed  independent  I  v.  For 
e.\ample.  as  the  (iroek  lost  his  City-State  in  the  final 
conquest  of  liome  and  i^ave  utterance  to  a  clian^M'd 
♦■onceptioii  of  life  in  a  (osmopolitan  philosophy 
and  tlie  ideal  of  the  World-City,  so  the  sul)joction  of 
the  Jewish  nation  made  it  necessary  for  the  jirophets 
to  seek  for  the  realization  of  the  "hopes  of  Israel  in 
the  ideal  of  the  .Messianic  kin<;;doni,  which  was  to 
embrace  all  races.  For  both  (Jreek  and  Jew.  it  was 
:i  faith  in  an  unrealized  ideal.  What  the  (ireek  .soujrht 
in  an  ideal  which  he  believed  to  be  one  with  the 
nitiinate  reality  of  thinj^s.  the  Jew  conceived  in  the 
picture  of  a  future  in  which  the  whole  state  of  the 
world  would  be  changed-  a  prophecy  of  th.;  reign  ul 


•"  n  ANTK(  KDKNTs  OF  <  Mins  AN  TMKOrocV  :(•. 
M«'>-iali.     'I'll..  .[,.w  tiiniod  fi.,iii  the  \V(.ii(l  as  it    i.s, 

"W.lltlli;,'     Ini     the    CotlNnlatinii    of     IsllU'l  "     t<»    (•(irtic' 

riu'  <'IU'.t  v.iis  f(,  iiiak,>  n'lijrj,,!,  inward,  ami  to 
•  ■iiii.liaMz*'  til.'  minicdiat*'  i.-lation  of  the  soul  to 
<■'"!.  In  INato,  Aristotle,  jin.l  th.^  Stem's,  it  has  \>vvn 
>liow(i   thnc   was  a  similar  inward   response   to    the 

l»i\in.'.  evn  with  a  st.ron^  tendency  to  a  nivsti.al 
union  with  the  siij)n.m..  Hein^.  It  was  a  sul.je.tiv.' 
i''hmoi,.  oiiuiiiatinji  hoth  atnon^i  the  .lews  and  tli.' 
'•"■•'ks  iind  prepariiifT  the  wav  fop  the  iai)id  Muress 
"I  '  iiiistianitv. 

Anoth.'r    parillelism    hetwe.'ti    .Jewish    and    t.'ivek 
thoMulit     niMv    I.,-    noticed.      With    th..    developi.M.nt 
<>l  th-  idea  ,,|  (I.mI  anion^r  the  .Irws,  there  was  an  iii- 
••leaHiii,'  fiidehcv  to  think  of  llini  al.stiactlv  an.l  as 
tr.iiiM,.ii,lniur   t|„.  world.      .\nion<r  the  (iivek'-^.    Plato 
Aii^tMtl...   and   the  Stoir>  exalted   the   .livme    H.'in.r," 
I'lit   u,.|e   imal.le  satisjactoiilv  to  e.xplam   the  divine 
ivLitioii  to  the  world.     There  a])pears  now  in   huth 
.lewi^li  and  Ceiitile  tlioii<rht  a  new  concept  ion.  namelv. 
that    ol    mediation    between    the    tranx'endent    Hod 
;ind    Ills    World   in   the   hope  of  overcoiiiin<;  the   in- 
cHMMiiii  tendency  to  dualism,  which  had  already  l;.>en 
a    troul)les.,nie   lactor   in   the   sv.stems  of   Plato  and 
An>totIe.     Amonjr  the  .lews,  tllis  function  of  media- 
tion was  pertormed  by  the  Divine  Wis.loni  or  Word, 
or  In-  some  amzel  who  has  a  mission  from  Hod  to  men! 
In  (Mvek  philoso])liy,  u  similar  function  is  as>i<Tne(i 
I'v  the  Stoics  to  the   Lop,,.,  which  is  the  equivalent 
ot  the  World-Soul  .le^cribed  bv  Plato  in  the  Tnnnnis, 
•  nid  1^  the  tu^zan  of  the  manifestations  of  the  supreme 
licm^'    in    the    world.      In    both    Jewish    and    (iivek 
ilnuiszht  appears  the  view  that   man  can  reach  (Jod 
only  in  an  ec.^tasv.  in  which  he  both  loses  and  finds 
hini.seli  in  the  infinite  One.     We  shall  n..w  con>i<ler 
two  examples  of  this  latest  form  of  thought,  as  found 
ill    Philo,   and  I'lotinus    the   chief  representative   of 
Xeo-Platonism.     Both  of  these  svstem.s  of  thought 
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form  a  large  factor  in  the  constructive  basis  of  early 
Christian  theology. 

Although  remaining  an  orthodox  Jew,  Piiilo  of 
Alexandria  (about  20  B.C.  to  about  a.d.  40)  undertook 
to  unite  the  Hebrew  and  CJreek  thought,  as>suniing  their 
essential  identity.     Adopting  the  allegorizing  method 
of  the  philosophers  who  reconciled  Homer  with  Thales, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Aristotle,  Philo  was  able  to  reconcile 
the  Book  of  (ienesis  with  the  doctiines  of  Plato  and 
the  Stoics,  who  could  have  gained  their  philosophy  only 
trom  .Aloses  indirectly.     (Jod  is  exalted  bevond  anv 
distinctions  and  attributes  that  man  can 'conceive, 
and  sustains  only  an  indirect  relation  to  the  mateiial 
world.     Is  this  e.xaltation  of  Ciod  due  to  the  Hebrew's 
conception  of  the  transcendent  sublimity  of  Jehovah 
or  to  an  increasing  sense  of  evil  in   man  ^     (iod"s 
existence  is  inferred  from  the  purposeful  order  m  the 
world  which  IS  due,  not  to  the  direct  workin-r  of  the 
divine  Being,  but  to  a   created  intermediate   Lo^os 
or  .Son  of  God,  which  is  httle  more  than  the  sum'of 
the  Platonic  Idea.^:  which  are  the  thoughts  of  (Jod 
the  immanent  plan  of  the  world.     This  Logos  or  Sou 
is  not  only  mediator  between  God  and  the  world,  but, 
as  High  Priest,  makes  intercession  for  the  world  to 
God.-"     But    Philo   dopar<-s   from    Plato   '•  when    he 
personifies  all  the  presuppositions  oi  things  and  puts 
them  into  connection  with  the  angelology,  which  had 
reached  a  high  degree  of  development."''   Nor  can  his 
doctrine  of  the   Logos   be  identiHed   with   the  later 
Christian  doctrine,  since  Philo  conceives  the  Lo^ros 
as  the  sliadow  of  the  Deity,  which  must  not  be  called 
God.;*"     But    there   is  a   relationship   which   will   be 
considered  later. 

Philo  also  held  the  doctrine  of  degrees  of  bein<'  and 
approximates  an  emanation  theory,  althou<rh  he^does 
not  distinctly  formulate  it.  Just  as  the  light  shiniiu' 
in  the  darkness  itself  remains  unchanged,  but  farther 
and  iarther  away  appears  less  distinct  until  perfect 
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darkness  is  reached,  ^o  the  divine  Being  flows  forth 
m  a  logical  descending  order  of  beings,  ceasing  in 
matter  or  non-being.  This  nietuphysic  forms  the 
basis  ot  an  ethic  which  consists  in  freeing  man  from 
he  material  and  sensuous,  and  his  return  to  the 
Deity  Even  the  Old  Testament  stories  are  made 
t<.  contain  not  only  historical  truth  but  deep  ethical 
pnnrn.I,  >.     The   go.l   of  this   purification   I'rom  sin 

!:Ik  .'"Ii"n"  r^.M*'  !'""''^*'  "^*'^'  "^  ^J««^«J  vision, 
he  behods(,od  while  his  own  consciousness  is  merged 
in  the  divine  light;    and  yet  Philo,  as  a  pious  Jew 
beiieymg  m  the  divine  personahty,  could  not  suffi- 
ciently sacrifice   God's  moral  attributes,  even   with 
the  aid  of  the  allegorical  method,  to  permit  of  his 
bemg  a   true   mystic   or  pantheist.     His  svstem  is, 
theret.>rc,  more  that  of  an  amalgamation  than  a  real 
fusion  of  Hebrew  and  (Jreek  thought,  whose  latent 
dua  isin   he  renders  explicit.     But    Philo  succee.led 
in  stating  more  fully  than  had  been  done  the  problem 
of   reconciling   the  divine  transcendence   above    the 
world  with  the  divine  immanence  in  the  world      The 
religious  consciousness  needs  both  to  rise  from  the 
finite  and  relative  to  God  and  also  to  see  (lod  mani- 
fested in  the  fimte  and  relative.     Philo  could  do  no 
more  than  e.xternally  subordinate  one  to  the  other 
It  vvas  this  problem-the  centre  of  all  speculative 
tlieology--w-hK-h  iNeo-Platonism  attempted  to  solve 
of  which  Plotinus,  the  mystic  of  mystics,  was  the 
best  representative,  and  it  was  just  this  problem  with 
H-hich  the  early  Christian  theologians  in  their  turn 
had  to  deal,  and  which  they  treated  largely  upon  the 
constructive  basis  furnislied  by  the  speculative  thought 
that  time.     There  is  a  tradition  that  Plotinus, 
the  head  of  a  school  m  Home  (a.d.  244),  and  Origen 
were   fellow-pupils,    certainly    they    were    pupils,   at 

;  wf^'7  "'iof  't'  ^r^'^'^'r^^'  Ammonlui-Saccas 
(A.I).  170-242),  who  had  once  been  a  Christian.     This 

indicates  the  close  relation  that  existed  between  early 
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Christian  theology,  of  which  Origen  was  one  of  the 
founders,  and  Neo-Platonisni,  the  latest  fonn  of 
Hellenistic  thought.  If,  now,  we  succeed  in  making 
clear  the  nature  of  this  Xeo-Platonic  speculation, 
we  shall  have  accomplished  our  purpose  of  exhibiting 
t\w  philosophical  antecedents  of  Christian  theology 
which  arose  upon  the  soil  of  Greek  philosophy,  supple- 
mented by  Oriental  religion  and  speculation. 

Although  Plotinuswas  neither  a  Jownor  a  Christian, 
it  is  supposed  that  he  felt  the  influence  of  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  redemption,  but  only  to  endeavour  to  find 
a  substitute  for  it.  Consequently,  his  philosophy  is  a 
doctrine  of  redemption,  and  expresses  that  growing 
sense  of  need  which  was  found  to  some  extent  in  Plato, 
more  fully  in  the  Stoics  and  in  Philo,  and  was  the 
common  problem  of  Jew,  (Jentile,  and  Christian.  I 
b(!heve  we  miss  much  of  the  significance  of  the 
development  of  Greek  as  well  as  of  Oriental  thought, 
if  we  fail  to  recognize  that  it  issued  in  a  deepened 
self-consciousness  united  with  reflection  upon  the 
inner  self  and  its  needs,  seeking  eagerly  immediate 
union  with  the  Divine  through  a  form  of  intuitive 
knowledge  attained  by  the  purest  activity  of  the  sf)ul, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  surrender  to  the  divine 
light  and  peace. 

This  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  of  redemption  rests 
upon  a  speculative  basis.  It  has  been  shown  how 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoics  grasped  the  conception 
of  the  universal  Reason,  but  failed  to  make  clear 
how  the  perfect  Universal  can  have  a  real  unity  with 
the  changing  and  imperfect  existences  of  the  concrete 
world.  There  was  an  increasing  tendencv,  in  con- 
sequence, to  a  dualism  which  regarded  the  transient 
world  as  having  in  it  a  material  substratum  that 
could  not  be  finally  rationalized.  Plotinus,  not  in 
consequence  of  Oriental  influences,  as  some  maintain, 
carries  Greek  philosophy  to  its  logical  conclusion 
along   this    line,    missing,    as    I    believe,    its   deeper 
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spiritual  significance,  which  it  was  reserved  for 
Christianity  to  interpret  and  appropriate.  Plotinus 
represents  the  relation  of  God,  the  world,  and  man 
as  an  emanation  of  successively  subordinate  stages 
of  benig  in  lessening  degrees  of  reality  from  the 
supreme  Unity.  It  is  not  properly  a  pantheism,  as 
we  shall  see,  for,  while  all  existences  owe  their  origin 
to  the  Absolute,  the  One  is  not,  because  of  its  un- 
differentiated being,  in  the  manifold  distinctions  of 
the  finite  and  relative. 

I  shall  now  try  to  present  Plotinus's  doctrine  of 
(Jod,  the  world,  and  man,  together  with  his  view  of 
sin  and  salvation,  using  so  far  as  possible  his  own 
words. ■'! 

We  may  be  assured  that  the  primal  Being  or  (Jod 
IS  simply  One  in  the  following  manner.  Oneness  or 
unity  IS  found  in  every  existence,  for  example,  an 
army,  a  flock,  a  house,  plant,  or  animal— each  has  a 
unity  without  which  it  would  not  be.  .Man,  to(j,  is 
a  unity  of  the  rational  and  the  animal,  and  he  is  also 
a  unity  although  he  is  a  subject  knowing  objects,  for 
both  subject  and  object  are  a  unity.  Unity,  then, 
everywhere  stands  in  contrast  to  plurality'  and  is 
fundamental  in  everything.  Hence  the  world  of 
existences  in  ther  plurality  is  in  contrast  with  the 
One  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  The  One,  then, 
IS  different  from  all  that  exists,  and  is  the  true  reality,' 
while  the  many  are  mere  appearances  and  not  finally 
real,  or,  rather,  all  that  is  real  in  them  is  the  hidden 
Unity. 

Nor  can  this  One  be  described  except  negatively, 
for  our  thought  derives  its  descriptive  attributes 
from  the  world  of  sensuous  experience.  "  The  One 
being  the  Creator  of  all  things  is  itself  no  one  of  them." 
Hence  "  it  is  not  a  thing,  nor  intellect,  nor  soul,  nor 
in  motion,  nor  at  rest,  nor  in  space,  nor  in  time,  but 
IS  the  absolutely  '  monoform,'  or  rather  formless, 
prior  to  all  form,  prior  to  motion,  prior  to  rest.     For 
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these  things  pertain  to  existence,  and  it  creates  them 
in  their  multiphcity."  We  cannot  speak  of  this  One 
us  a  ••  this  "  or  a  '■  that  "  ;  nor  does  it  partake  of 
the  nature  of  understanding  or  absohite  thought.  It 
is  infinite,  not  by  virtue  of  being  immeasurable  in 
extension  or  immber,  but  because  its  power  cannot 
be  comprehended  or  circumscribed  ;  it  wants  nothing 
111  relation  to  itself  or  to  things.  Happiness  is  not 
an  attribute  of  the  One  ;  it  is  happiness.  It  does 
not  think,  for  there  are  no  acts  of  distinguishing  and 
inotion  in  it.  It  is  not  good,  but  super-good.  Thus 
Plotinus  exhausts  his  ingenuity  to  e.valt  the  One 
above  the  world  of  different,  di.stinct  things  and 
ev(Mits. 

Hence  the  need  of  mediators  between  God  and  the 
world  which  we  know,  but  which  we  must  not  think 
of  as  the  diiect  creation  of  the  supreme  One.     And  so 
the  Intellect  or  voO^,  the  onlv  begotten,  the  eUwi^  or 
image  is  proJ.uced  by  the  supreme' Unitv  as  mediator, 
but  we  cannot  except  figurativelv  describe  how  this 
IS  done.     As  a  light  shines  in  darkness,  so  the  One 
■■  being   perfect   by    reason   of   neither   seeking    nor 
possessing  nor  needing  anything  overflows  as  it^were. 
and  what  overflows  forms  another  hv})ostasis,"  for 
■■  how  should  the  most  perfect  and  primal  good  stay 
shut  up  in  itself  as  if  it  were  envious  or  impotent  ?  "" 
"  The  secon(l  hypostasis  must  come  into  being  without 
any  inclination  or  will  or  motion  of  any  sort  on  the 
part   of  the   One."'     Nothing  comes   from   the   One 
but  what  IS  greatest  ifter  it.  which  is  the  Intellect  or 
j'oOv  which,  when  generated,  turns  back  to  behold  its 
source,  beconung  filled  with  intelligence,  for  •'  this 
vision  IS  the  Intellect.""     The  content  of  the  Intellect 
IS   an    immediate   possession   and    not   a    discursive 
thinking,  and  is,  in  the  langnage  of  Plato,  the  ideal 
archetype  of  all   things  which  the  Intellect   or  roGv 
thinks  a,s  constituting  its  own  nature  and  existing  in 
Itself.     These  archetypal  Ideas  form  the  ideal  content 
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of  the  universe  {Kocfio'i  vor,r6'i),  and  are  the  particular 
causes  of  events.  They  are  called  \070t,  and  the  voi,^ 
ot  Plotinus  takes  the  place  of  the  \o7o?  of  Philo  and 
of  the  Christians. 

The  Intellect  or  vob^;  now  in   its   turn   becomes 
creator,  and  out  of  its  own  perfection  pours  forth  a 
mighty  power,  the  image  of  itself,  the  World-Soul,  as 
Plato  says  in  the  Timaeus.     The  World-Soul  likewise 
turns  Itself  to  its  source,  namely,  the  Intellect,  and 
IS  thereby  formed  and  perfected.     This  World-Soul 
IS  indivisibly  present  in  all  things  and  in  all  lesser  souls 
which  are  aspects  of   itself.     Of   these  lesser  souls 
there  are  three  kinds  :  the  first  are  divine  or  heavenly 
souls  ;  the  second  are  souls  that  waver  between  mind 
and   body,   heaven  and  earth,  such  as  demons  or 
geniuses,  partly  good,  partly  bad  ;   the  third  are  souls 
which  dwell  in  matter  and  inhabit  base  bodies.     The 
heavenly   souls  are  supremely   happv  in  their  con- 
templation of  (;od.     Their  bodies  consist  wholly  of 
light  (cf.   1  Cor.  .XV.  40).     The  other  two  classes  of 
souls  because  of  their  contact  with  matter  are  not 
free  from  pollution  and  unhappiness. 

The  final  stage  of  emanation  is  Matter,  the  hmit  in 
which  the  creative  impulse  dies  out,  immediately 
produced  by  soul,  and,  when  produced,  this  Matter 
turns  towards  soul  to  be  formed,  and  "  the  soul  also 
immediately  adds  the  form  of  concrete  things  to  it 
being  pained  by  the  indeterminate,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
beyond  the  pale  of  real  existences,  and  not  suffering 
herself  to  stop  long  in  the  realm  of  not-being,"'  and 
thus  there  springs  into  existence  the  sensible  world 
which  is  a  union  of  Form  and  Matter.  But  there 
always  remains,  exceeding  the  possibilities  of  Form, 
the  formless,  non-being  or  .Matter.  Matter  may  be 
regarded  as  evil  in  the  sense  of  absolute  lack,  or  want 
of  the  good,  from  which  it  follows  that  all  that  i^eally 
is,  is  good.  Souls  are  evil  only  if  they  give  themselves 
over  to  Matter,  that  is,  affirm  the  utter  absence  of  the 
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good.  Thus  the  material  vvorhl  of  our  perceptual 
experience  is  like  a  husk  containing  within  itself  the 
true  spiritual  reality,  the  good,  which  is  finally  the 
Divine. 

It  is  now  clear  in  what  sin  and  salvation  consist, 
according  to   Plotinus.     The  soul  is  not  essentially 
vicious,  but  when,  as  in  man,  the  soul  inclines  itself 
to  non-being  and  comes  into  contact  with  Matter, 
her  thought  will  be  hindered  and  she  will  be  filled 
with    pleasures,    desires,    and    griefs.     Each    soul   is 
made  to  turn  upwards  towards  its  supreme  .Source, 
but  may  fall  away  from  it,  become  estranged  and 
fettered  by  the  bonds  of  tlie  body.     *"  But  her  return 
to  pure  thought  when,  througli  her  recollection  of 
her  former  state,  she  gets  a  point  of  departure  toward 
the  vision  of  real  existence,  is  called  a  loosening  of 
hei'  bonds  and  an  ascent  to  the  upper  world.     For 
despite  her  fall,  the  soul  has  always  a  higher  part." 
But  when  tlie  soul  does  finally  gain  the  vision  of  the 
supreme  One,  like  that  One,  there  will  be  no  con- 
sciousness of  distinctions,  no  duahty  of  seer  and  seen. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  by  becoming,  "as  it  were,  another 
than  himself,  and  by  neither  being  himself  nor  be- 
longing to  himself  that  the  seer  attains  the  vision. 
And  having  surrendered  himself  to  it,  he  is  one  with 
(Jod,   as  the   centre   of  two  circles   might  coincide. 
•'  The  vision  is  hard  to  describe."'     Every  distinction 
and  every  difference  disappear,  "  as  one  might  pene- 
trate into  the  interior  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  leaving 
behind  in  the  temple  the  statues  of  the  gods."     "  And 
when   he  proceeds  out  of   himself,   turning  from  a 
copy  unto  the  original,  he  has  reached  the  goal  of 
his  journey."     Thus  the  soul  presses  through  appear- 
ances to  Ood  by  sinking  into  the  tlepths  of  its  own 
inrier  self.     The  world  that  is  has  worth  only  as  it 
points  the  soul  heavenward  and  to  (!od,  yes," to  the 
(Jod  even  within  the  soul,  in  whom  is  finaf  peace  and 
rest.     Thus   the  philosophy   of   Plotinus   becomes  a 
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redemptive  religion  of  life,  for  to  have  life  is  to  lose 
the  self  ill  mystic  union  with  God. 

The  em])hasis  placed  upon  the  inner  life  and  union 
witli  (iod  was,  however,  so  great  that  there  was  no 
room  left  for  social  relations  and  for  the  historical. 
Kveivthing  is  subordinated  to  the  mystic  ecstasy 
in  which  the  soul  is  transported  out  of  itself  into  union 
with  (mkI,  which  happens  when  it  is  said,  "'  Now  the 
eye  has  become  light."     Nor  is  this  inner  life  to  he 
thought  of  as  one  of  inner  strengthening  and  develop- 
ment of  a  real  personality.     Here  it  is  that  the  radical 
defects  of  Neo-Platonism  begin  to  appear,  for  there 
is  no  real  unity  between  the  supreme  One  and  the 
subordinate  stiiges  of  e.xistence.     Plotinus  failed  to 
recognize  that  his  supreme  One  is  merely  the  creaturo 
of  the  logical  abstraction  of  unity  from  multii)licity 
only  in  relation  to  which  unity  has  any  meaning. 
Although  there  slips  into  his  view  the  thought  of  a 
blissful  inner  life  of  the  Godhead,  union  with  whom 
is  the  supreme  goal  of  human  life,  there  is  no  place 
for  the  conception  of  the  divine  and  human  personahty 
in  a  union  in  which  the  individuality  of  each  is  coii- 
served.     Still  less  is  there  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  just  the  nature  of  God  as  spirit  to  realize 
His  life  in  manifoldly  different  forms  and  in  the  life 
and  history  of  mankind.     Nor  is  there  an  irrational 
quasi-existent    material    substratum    which    is    the 
source   of   evil   and   eternally  in  conflict   with    the 
good.     This  Matter  is  as  much  a  creature  of  logical 
abstraction  from  concrete  existences  a^    the  absolute 
One,  and  both  can  only  be  spoken  of  in  negations 
which    make    it   possible   that   they  are    ultimately 
identical.     And   yet   these    unfortunate    conceptions 
had  long  been  developing  in  (ireek  philosophv,  and 
IMotinus  only  carried  these  tendencies  to  their  "logical 
conclusion,  and  hence  is  rightly  called  the  last°im- 
portant  representative  of  Greek  thought. 

It    was,    however,    reserved    for    Christianity    to 
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appropriate   the   deeper   implications   of   the   (Jrcek 
thinkers   in  the  Christian  conception  of  (Jod  as  a 
personal  Spirit,  realizing  His  purposes  in  a  kingdotn 
of  individual  persons,  whose  joy  and  glory  are  found 
in  fulfilling  the  will  and  thought  of  their  heavenly 
Father,  who  dwells  in  them  through  His  Spirit.     ( 'hris- 
tianity  alHrms  that  (Jod  is  ])ersonality   who  is  the 
Creator  of  the  world  and  of  men.     These  conceptions 
were  foreshadowed  in  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the 
Stoics,  an('  even  Plotinus,  and  one  cannot  help  wondcr- 
ng  why  the  less  valuable  tendencies  of  (Jreek  thought, 
instead,  were  developed  in  the  later  centuries.     One 
might  perhaps  say,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  the 
negations  of  a   Philo.  a  Plotinus,  and  the  (Jnostics 
had  t()  take  place  that  the  wholesome  afiirmations 
of  Christianity  concerning  the  nature  of  (Jod  as  per- 
sonality in  relation  to  men  might  the  more  readily 
establish  themselves  and  their  worth  upon  the  con- 
structive basis  for  theology  already  provided  by  the 
(Jreek  thinkers.     But,  while  this  is  true,  the  Christians 
themselves  mingled  their  wholesome  doctrines  with 
the  unfortunate  conceptions  of  their  opponents.     The 
significance  of  the  course  of  Creek  thought  which  has 
been  reviewed  is  found  in  the  great  conceptions  of 
life  that  developed  in  the  changes  that  took  place. 
The  period  should  be  judged  as  a  whole.     Some  of  its 
important  features  may  be  mentioned.     There  was, 
for  example,  a  steady  growth  of  the  personal  subject 
towards  a  fulness  of  life  and  activity,     (ireek  specula- 
tion Ufted  man's  soul  into  a  position  of  ever-increasing 
significance.     The  Creek  placed  a  value  upon  life  and 
found  joy  in  it.     The  soul's  activity  might  be  differ- 
ently directed  at  difTerent  times,  but  the  chief  impoit- 
ance  of  this  activity  lay  in  man's  ability  th.is  to  call 
forth  the  inner  activity  of  his  soul,  indeed,  to  awaken 
to  the  Divine  in  his  own  nature.     Even  in  asceticisTU 
iind  ecstasy,  which  may  be  due  to  an  Oriental  influence, 
the  chief  factor  was  an  inner  activity  of  the  rational 
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iiatiiie  accornpaiiied   by  belief  in   life  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  ter.n.     There  was  also  an  ine.easin.rjv 
l)nf,'lit  hope  <,t  uu.nortality,  which  would  mean  eon."- 
p  eleness  of  life.     Towards  the  sufTering  and  darkness 
of  the  world  there  was  a  certain  stifi'  reserve,  acconi- 
I)anied,  however,  by  a  fresh  and  elastic  spirit  of  confi- 
•lonce  Ml  tn.nian  abdity  to  overcome  evils  through  the 
splendid   human   ])owers  whi<-h  would  surelv  enal)le 
I'ti'  to  be  triumphant.     A  real  contribution  of  (Ircek 
<ultur(.  IS  foun.l,  hkewise,  in  its  conception  of  the 
IxMutituI  \yhich  became  the  type  of  what  the  eenuinelv 
spiritual  life  ought  to  be.     As  the  beautiful  convevs 
the  Idea  of  rest  m  the  midst  of  ceaseless  movement 
so  lite  has  before  it  a  like  ideal  ;    as  the  beautiful 
pleases  for  its  own  sake,  n(»t  because  of  its  uses  so  the 
mor.dly  good  IS  to  be  sought  on  its  own  account,  and 
tlie  evil  IS  to  be  put  aside  because  it  is  evil  and   is 
mwaidiv  uglv  and  ought  to  give  place  to  the  inwardly 
beautiful.     Ihere  was,  however,  in  the  latter  portion^ 
o  tlie  period  under  review,  a  tendencv  to  reduce  man's 
me  to  a  mere  shadow  in  the  effort"  to  maintain  the 
purity  and  subhnnty  of  the  divine  Being,  and  to  with- 
draw from  the  historical  and  the  social  and  become 
ascetic,  but  this  tendency  seems  to  be  due,  m  part  at 
least,  to  foreign  influence. 

The  formulations  of  these  great  conceptions  con- 
cerning man.  God,  and  the  world,  and  the  free  personal 
lite  of  men  m  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  Father 
o   .Spirits,  arose  out  of  the  needs  of  the  time  and  ful- 
tii led  their  func;tion  in  niinistering  to  the  moral  and 
•eligious  hte.     They  were  nothing  less  than  dilTorent 
onus  of  the  theology  of  that  age.     But  it  was  reserved 
tor  a  new  order  of  thought  in  the  service  of  a  new 
'■eligion  to  take  up  into  itself  the  logical  impli..itions 
ot  that  splendid  work  of  the  Greek  thinkers  and  carrv 
It  to  its  true  fulfilment.     Whether  the  final  completion 
o    the  theology  involved  in  the  philosophical  views 
ot  hte  taught  by  Socrates,  I'lato,  Aristotle,  the  Stoics, 
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luui  Plotiiuis,  li;is  over  hei'ii  written,  liveii  on  a 
Christiiin  basis,  is  not  at  all  doar.  It  is  rather  yet  to 
l)e  developed,  for  the  (ireeks  conceived  and  (uithned 
the  *■  persistent "'  problems  of  life,  and  a^es  later  than 
our  own  will  still  seek  their  solution.  "  Thus  next  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  (Jreck  [)hilosophy 
forms  the  most  important  spiritual  antecedent  of 
Christianitv."" 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE    MEAMXO   OK   CIIRISTIANITV 

Uin.tianity  intrcduml  a  new  factor  into  the  world 
Trt  J  il'''  Tf  ''  •'■^'''/>'.  P''^-'^'"^  «'t''^''  '■''  ll«l^"'\v  or 
that  the  d.  hculty  ot  reaching  a  satisfactory  repiv  is 
miecessari  y  increased  if  it  i.s  implied  that  Christ  anity 
Nvas  miraculously  thrust  into  the  world  without  anv 

Instea.l,  t  hnstiamty  came  ,n  the  -  fulness  of  time  "' 
ana  was  both  old  and  new  ;    old  in  the  sense  tlmt 
human  experience  and  thought  had  prepared  for  it 
^nd   had,   however   meagrely,    outlined   some   of   its 
princp les  ;    new  m  the  sense  that  these  principles 

quahtv  never  before  possessed.  On  the  other  hand 
does  not  this  intimate  relation  of  Christianity  with  the 
past  somewhat  increase  the  difficultv  of  distinrniishine 
■t  from  the  antecedents  with  which  it  is  .fciZw 
joino.l  ?  Vet  the  impulse  is  strong  to  seek  the  differ- 
entiating significance  of  Christiani7v. 

a  the  first  place,  the  word  Christianitv   is  an 

sit  H    ■  '""'''TT-     '^^''  ""'J^^-^t'^"'!  its  meaning,  the 

Mgn  hcance  ot   the  nature  of  a  conception  ami   its 

elation  to  experience  is  presupposed.  For  our  purpose, 

of    nl'e  hi";     ?  ''^'^''''  ''''-y  ^""^'^Pti-"  is  a  sort 

niental     oo     or   instrument  constructed  by  the 

".dividual   thinker  for  dealing   with   experien.i.     \ 
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t'oiiccptioii  arisf.s  in  (■((muMtioii  \\iili  the  iic('(l.->  ol  lil;> 
and  hcctiriu's  a  nik'  ol  action  ;  it,  i^  Imtli  a  loriiiiil.ttioii 
of  the  modes  of  fornu'r  roiK'uct,  and  .m  i;itici[iati(iri  ot 
tlio  future,  a  map.  a  <'liait  of  lite,  tni-^l  wort liv  .^o  loii;,' 
as  it  successfully  serves  us  in  our  .n  luitv  l»ut  always 
leaviuj^' the  way  <  !>en  for  a  new  and  unit|ne  ex|iiTiehce. 
.\ji|)lyin<^  tliis  view  of  conception^  to  <'|iri>t">  sayin«;s 
an(l  deeds  as  the  Founder  of  Chiistiaml  \.  our  interest 
lies  in  tindinj^  liow  .lc-.us  under-tood  the  \Va\-.  the 
Truth,  and  the  Life  He  was  Iivin<:.  What  ,le>us  said 
must  l)e  re^ardetl  as  IIis  way  of  e\plc-,.■^i^<^  the  modes 
of  livini,'.  the  principles  or  rule.s  of  action  tli.it  were 
manifest  in  His  life,  all  of  which  may  I  <  talcii  is  the 
sij,'niticaiice  of  Christianity.  In  tins  ni, inner  does 
Christianity  become  practical,  a  unity  .'I  rules  or 
principles  of  living?  valitlating  themselves  a-  experience 
increases.  If  this  he  true,  f^reat  interest  attaches  to 
the  .sayings  of  Jesus,  since  they  are  His  formulations 
of  the  modes  of  life  accordinif  to  which  all  ou(;ht  to 
live.  In  this  .sense  is  He  '•  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life."  > 

The  (piestion  as  to  what  ,Jesus  Himself  taut;iit  has 
led  to  controversies  that  need  not  now  he  disciissed. 
Te.xtual  criticism  has  shown  the  probable  existence  of 
a  collection  of  the  sayiiijis,  or  Lo<;ia,  of  Jesus,  which 
are  taken  up  antl  absorbed  in  our  (iospels  of  .Matthew 
and  Luke.  This  collection  of  the  words  of  Jesus  was 
probably  older  than  Mark's  (Jospel,  but  is  evidetitly 
not  one  (»f  the  sources  of  this  ( ;os])el.  .Mark,  accordinj^ 
to  I'apias.  is  the  inteiprcter  of  lVler"s  preaching  con- 
ceiniii;.,'  tlie  thinirs  said  :ind  done  by  Christ,  and  is  the 
iiist  narrative  of  the  career  of  Jesus.  .Matthew  and 
Luke  Use  both  the  Loj^'ia  and  .Mark  as  sources  of  their 
Cospels.  Kach  (iospel  has  a  lar^'e  part  i)eculiar  to 
itself,  in  which  the  author  freely  arranyes  his  material 
and  changes  the  ])oint  of  view  as  comparetl  with  the 
others  and  with  the  Loj^ia.  The  writings  of  I'aul, 
though   some  years  earlier   than   the   oldest   of   our 
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<;<>siu-ls,   (|(.    ii,,f    ,|,.;i|    .liivctly    with    til.'    history   of 
('hunt's  hie.     W't!  an'  llictvloit'  shut  up  chioHy  to  the 
I'Ojfui  iiuil  th»'  SyrK.ptir  (Jospcis  for  iiiforrniitiou  cou- 
<«''iuuj,'  the  hi>t..ti..i|  .Irsiis  of  Xiizaioth.      ThoiJosp*.! 
"t   .l-iliii   ititroihiccs   us  to  ji  later  conception  of  our 
l-ord.  and  may  he  rcganlcil  as  nuMliatin^  lu'tuccn  the 
.Synoptic  (.'ii.pcl^  and  the  Pauline  conception  of  Jesus. 
<)l  these  souices  of  information  concerninji  Jesus, 
the  l,M',';:i  luHection  i^  the  earliest  and  most  7ehal>h\ 
because  of  iis  greater  sirnphcity  and  (h'rectness.     It  is 
alx.  freer  from  the  interpretative.  apoh);;etic  element 
whicli  IS  found  111  all  the  <;ospels.  and  represents  tlie 
prevailmj,'   views   of   the   develo])inj;   Christian   com- 
munity.    The  critical  <li<tinction  I.etween  this  inter- 
pretative, apolojretic  element  and  the  words  that  may 
Ite  reason, iMv  held  to  represent  what  Jesus  actiiallv 
said  and  tau^'lit.  throws  juucli  lirrht  upon  the  historical 
Jesus.     For  e.\am])le,  Jesus  Himself  says  nothing  of 
the  conditions  of   Mis   birth,  parents,   birthplace  or 
early  lite,  indeed,  the  supernatural  element  that  h;is 
entered  into  the  Church's  conception  of  Christ's  birth, 
lile.  death,  and  resurrection  docs  not  appear.     The 
portrait  of  these  earliest  sources  of  information  is  of 
one  who  responds  to  the  divine  call  in  the  preaching 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and.  after  baptism,  devotes  Him" 
self  to  the  realization  of  the  Messianic  kinjidom.  the 
conception  of  which  is  (leej)ened  and  enricired  in  His 
own    experience.     Then    follows  a    mental    conflict, 
variously  represented  by  the  three  temptations  in  the 
wddernes.,  whose  ])ower  sprang  out  of  the  popular 
conception  of  t  he  .Messiah.    The  rejection  of  a  material, 
miraculous  .Messiahship  was  the  result  of  this  struggle] 
according  to  the  I.ogia.  and.  for  the  most  pajt.TlsJ 
I  he   Cospel   narrative.     In   these  earliest  sources  of 
mformation.  there  is  little  of  the  personal  element. 
Jesus  appears  as  a  teacher  and  regarde<l  Himself  as 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets  and  as  the  :\Iessiah.     He 
never  defined   His  Messiah  'ip,  but  seems  to  iuive 
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adopted  this  idea  of  His  mission  at  the  baptism.     It 
was  piivately  avowed  at  Caesarea  PhiUppi,  and  only 
publicly  acknowledged  on  the  day  of  His  death  in 
reply  to  others.     It  is,  however,  clear  that  Jesus  did 
not  share  the  popular  view  but  regarded  the  ministry 
of   the    .Messiah    as    the    culmination    of    prophetic 
ministry.     Jesus  thought  of  Himself  as  marked  of? 
from  the  ])rophets  who  had  gone  before  by  the  posses- 
sion of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  F.'ither,  which 
im])lies  an  ecjually  complete  knowledge   of   men  in 
relation  to  (Jod.     this  unique  knowledge  of  the  Father 
revealed  in  His  own  self-con.sciousness  was  His  chief 
resource  in  His  ministry,  and  this  .saving  knowledge 
He  felt  called  to  impart  to  others,  and  to  this  ministrv 
He  devote.l  His  life.     As  to  the  nature  of  Jesus.  ouV 
soui'ces  do  not  show  that  this  was  ever  the  subject 
of  remark  or  reflection   on    His  part.      Xor  are  we 
warranted  in  saying  that  Jesus  by  His  words  or  deeds 
made  an  absolute  separati(m  between   Himself  and 
others  in  the  sphere  of  character.     Instead.  He  was 
acquainted  with  temptation  and  felt  the  need  of  (Jod's 
help,  which  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  perfect 
moral  integrity  nor  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Father, 
which  it  was  His  mission  io  reveal  to  men  that  thev 
might  be  saved.- 

Ixeserving  the  interpretative,  apologetic  '>lement  in 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  for  later  considera- 
tion, a  brief  outline  of  the  fundamental  teachings  of 
Jesus  following  directly  from  His  unique  knowledge 
of  the  Father  may  be  given.  According  to  the  ]turest 
utteraiices  of  .Fesus.  the  conditions  of  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  are  the  better  righteousness,  the  inner 
motive,  and  action  in  harmony  with  faith.  In  these 
saymgs  of  Jesus  apjiears  the  human  and  familiar 
element  of  His  teaching,  the  direct  ai)peal  to  the 
moral  and  religious  consciousness.  In  the  Heatif  udes, 
the  "jxM.r  in  ,-pirit  "'  feel  themselves  superior  to 
the   world's   actual    poverty,  and    are   lilled    with   a 
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longing  for  the  Divine,  and  by  failh  already  have  all 
things. 

In  the  controversy  with  the  Pharisees,  Jesus  frees 
the  ethical  life  from  subordination  to  e.xternals,  and 
love  is  regarded  as  the  secret  spring  of  the  life,  joined 
with  humility,  which  involves  receptiveness,  expression 
of  need,  and  prayer  for  (Jod's  grace  and  forgiveness. 
Thus     morality    and     religion     are     united.     These 
principles  are  universalized  in  the  command,  '•  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."     It  is  neither 
formalism,  asceticism,  nor  mysticism,  but  a  love  of 
(Jod  that  manifests  itself  in  fidelity  to  concrete  human 
relationships  for  the  sake  of  personal  worth,  which 
shows   that   the  relation   of  Jesus   is  pre-eminently 
social  and  practical.     Fitness  for  the  kingdom  depends 
solelv  upon  surrendei  to  tlie  will  of  the  Father  and 
wi       !:ticss  to  receive  what  tlic  kingdom  has  to  give. 
Wii.ic  Jesus  applies  the  conception,  .Messiah,  to  Him- 
self as  Son  of  '' )d,  Jesus  considers  it  His  mission  to 
make  known  the  Father  and  the  filial  relation  to  Him. 
•Men   are  thrown   back   upon   their  own   moral  and 
religious  consciousness,  and  what  it  declares  to  be  the 
highest  moral  and  religious  end.  God  requires  as  that 
which  it  belongs  to  them  to  do  and  which  thev  can  do, 
else  (iod  would  not  require  it  of  His  children.     The 
tlpiiie  of  Jesus'  preaching  is.  therefore,  the  kingdom 
of  <  iod  and  its  coming  ;  ( Jod  the  Father  and  the  infinite 
worth  of  the  human  soul  ;    the  better  rigliteousness 
and  the  command  of  love.     Each  involves  the  entire 
significance  of  the  (Jospel.     The  kingdom  of  (Iod  is 
the  reign  of  the  holy  (Jod  in  the  heart,  and  this  king- 
dom comes  when  He  enters  the  soul.     (Jod  as  Father 
and  the  infinite  w(.rth  of  the  soul  follow  from  the 
conception  of  the  filial  relation  which  finds  expression 
in  the  Lord's  prayer  and  in  such  words  as,  "  Rejoice  not 
thiit  the  spirits  are  subject  unto  you  ;  but  rejoice  that 
your  names  are  written  in  heaven  ""  ;    '•  Are  not  two 
sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  and  not  one  of  them 
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shall  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father:  hut  fho 
wry  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  iiurnhered  "'  ;  and, 
■■  What  does  it  ])rofit  a  man  if  he  }i;ain  the  whole 
wodd,  and  lose  his  own  soul  (  "  Accordingly,  in  the 
conceptions  of  (.'(.d  the  Father,  divine  providence, 
sonship,  and  the  infinite  worth  of  the  human  soiili 
the  whole  (Jospel  is  expressed.-'' 

The  Cospel  of  .lohn  is  doctrinal  and  apologetic 

rather  than  biographical.     It  defines  the  princi})le  of 

salvation  and  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  as  helief 

in  the  Son  of  (Jod,  which  many  regard  as  irreconcilable 

with  the  conditions  found  in  the  Svnoptics.     But  why 

irreconcilable,  for  it  is  easy  to  ideiitify  allegiance  to  a 

truth   with  allegiance  to  the  teacher  of  that  truth, 

j)articularly  if  He  be  a  living  example  of  its  practical 

significance  ^      As  Kant  said,  in  believing  in  Christ 

we  indeed  identify  ourselves  with  the  ))rinciple>  for 

which  He  stands.     The  conditions  of  entrance  into  the 

kingdom,  as  presented  in  the  Synoptics  and  in  the 

(lospel  of  .John,  are  essentially  the  same  from  this 

point  of  view. 

-Moreover,  the  moral  element  of  Christianitv  and  the 
religious  ])rinciple  of  sonship  in  the  kingch.m  of  Cod 
re(|uiied  a  form  which  would  make  a  history  possible. 
These  moral  and  religious  principles  were"  identified 
with  ('hrist,  and  Cliri>t  with  the  Messianic  ideai  of 
Juilaism.  which  made  it  possible  for  the  spiritual 
contents  of  Christianity,  that  is,  the  consciousness  ..f 
Jesus,  to  be  taken  u})  by  the  historical  develoj)ment 
anil  l)ecoine  the  consciousness  of  the  world.  .After 
the  death  of  .lesus  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  lifted 
the  meaning  of  Christianity  into  the  eternal,  and 
stripped  it  of  the  limitations  of  a  particular  ))eople 
and  age.  Other  movenicnts  contributed  to  the 
universalizing  of  the  Clnvtian  principle  of  salvation, 
such  as  the  death  of  Stephen,  who  died  for  its  wider 
MgnificaiuT  ;  also  the  lii)eraliziiig  influence  of  the 
Church  at  Antioch  in  contrast  to  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
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salcin.  wliich  continued  the  Jewish  ordinances.  The 
Ixoniiin  Cinirch  and  its  influence  also  tended  to  uni- 
voisMli/eChnstianity  in  a  i)ractical  way,  freed  from 
tlie  danjicr  of  a  return  to  the  practices  of  the  Church 
at  .lorusaleni.' 

Our  (hiof  interest  hes.   not  in   critical  problems 
concennnjr  the  authorship  and  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jestaiuent    writinrrs.    but    in     what    their    authors 
i>tteini)ted   to  do,  which   was  to  express  their  own 
thouirhts  about  Jesus  for  the  sake  of  their  own  spiritual 
lie    iind    that    of    the    religious    comnnmitv.     How 
lunctionally  inijx.rlaiit  their  writings  became!     hike- 
wise,  we  lonjz  to  make  direct  chn.nolopical  connection 
with  Jesus  throufrh  the  authors  of  the  (Jo.spels,  believ- 
ing tliat   we  ^hall  thus  experience  directly  what   it 
nuist  have  been  to  be  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  He 
reallv  was.     This  is  the  motive-force  of  critical  inquiry 
as  well  as  of  docije  receptivitv.     The  believer,  indeed, 
pictures  himself  as  now  having  personal  relation  to 
the   living   and   exalted   Christ,    but,   to   our   .sense- 
dimmed  vision,  there  come  moments  when  this  belief 
seems  to  pale  before  the  longing  to  .see  and  touch  the 
livmsi   Son   of   .Alan.      And    vet   we   are   not   merelv 
( jcature.  of  sense  m  this  longing,  failing  to  transform 
Me   ideal   of   the   living  exalted   Chri>t   into  a   real 
presence,  for  the  longing  itself  contains  the  profound 
implied  trr.th  that,  if  we  could  onlv  go  back  to  the 
iinmediat.  presence  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  ^he  meanin.r 
'it   Christianity    itself    would    be   found    in    pcr>on,d 
rel.itinn   with    Him.   anrl   experienced   in   motive-   of 
conduct  in  harmcmy  with  such  fellowship.     There  is 
al.M.  implied  the  hope  of  experiencing  Christ's  own 
mind  III  relatiMu  to  the  Father.     Nothing  .-^-\y^'<  v<  -.<, 
powerlullv  a<  our  thought  .,f  Jesus'  rcl;.fion  to"  the 
Pather.  tor  wc  try  to  repeat  in  (n.i>e]ve>  what  such  a 
relation  to  (iod  mean-.     No  record  (^r  tradition  r'oiild 
tuiiv  ex{iie^-  the  inner  con>ciou>ne-  of  J.-u.-,  which 
wa-  more  than  even  His  mvn  word.s  could  utter.     How 
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inadeciuatc  language  is  to  express  tlie  deep-seated 
thoughts  and  feehngs,  for  example,  of  love  or  of 
religious  experience  ! 

Bergson  has  shown  in  his  Time  and  Free  Will  that 
there  are  two  orders  or  aspects  of  the  self,  namely, 
the   objective   and    spatial,   with    its    clearness   and 
fixity,  bur  impersonal;  and  the  subjective,  intensely 
personal,  "  ever  changing  and  inexpressible  because 
language  cannot  get  hold  of  it  without  arresting  its 
mobility  or  fit  it  into  its  common-place  forms  without 
making  it  into  public  property.  .  .  .  Hence  we  need 
not  be  sur])rised  if  only  those  ideas  which  least  belong 
to  us  can  be  adequately  ex])ressed  in  words  "  (pp.  129, 
130).     Applying  this  to  the  religious  consciousness, 
partir-u'arly  of  Jesus,  the  words  that  undertake  to 
express   His   inner   life   can   never  translate   it   into 
objective,  impersonal  form,  for  that  life  is  free,  ever 
changing  yet  enduring,  and  rises  out  of  the  fountain 
of  all  Being.     Hence  even  Jesus'  words,  and  still  more 
the  words  of  others  about  Him,  leave  vast  regions  of 
His   liviiig  experience   unrevealed,  though  it"  is  the 
true  reality  of  Jesus  as  of  all  personal  life.     Believers 
seem  vaguely  to  recognize  this  fact,  for  they  never 
cease  trying  to  reproduce  in  thought  and  thereby 
create    in    themselves   Jesus'    own    consciousness    of 
personal  relation  to  the  Father,  which  is  the  principle 
of  Christianity,  because  it  was  the  controlling  noiin 
of  the  consciousness  of  Jesus.     It  is  also  the  principle 
of  redemption,  which  consists  in  return  to  the  Father, 
in  whose  fellowship  alone  is  a  life  of  puritv  and  joy 
possibK.     All    things    work    together    for   "this    coni- 
munity  of  souls  united  in  love  to  the  Fathei  and  the 
Son  in  the  Messianic  kingdom  th.^t  is  to  fu.ltil  the  ideal 
of  the  new  humanity. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  view  of  Jesus  makes 
Christianity  unrelated  to  the  past  and  entirelv  miracu- 
lous. Instead,  it  is  now  well  recognized  that  no  one 
IS  cut  off  from  the  community  into  which  lie  is  born, 
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and  in  some  sen.se  every  one  is  the  product  of  his  race 
and  age.     Likewise  Jesus  came  in  -  the  fuhiess  of 
time."  and  in  Him  was  continued,  tliouph  modified 
and  enriched,  the  message  of  the  Hebrew  prophets, 
whose  deep  insight  represented  the  choicest  fruit  of 
JsraePs  experience.     Just  how  Jesus  ai)pro])riated  the 
ideals  of  the  Hebrews  and  enlarged  their  scope  need 
not  be  presented  in  detail.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
decide  the  merits  of  the  debate  between  Alfred  L'oisv 
in  his  work.  T/ie  Goi^pel  and  the.  Chntch.  and  Harnack's 
\\h('t    IS    Chnstinnitii^    as    to    whether    ('hii.>tianity 
consists   in   a   simple   essence   or   sentiment,   that    i's 
in(hvidualistic,  and  may  l)e  abstracted  from  its  objec- 
tive historical  form,  or,  as  l.olsy  holds,  is  inseparably 
embodied  m  it,  developing  according  to  the  changin<' 
environment   with  a  vital  relation  between  conteiiT 
and  form.      I'osNibly  Loisy  makes  a  necessary  correc- 
tion of  Harnack"s  view,  and  is  more  faithful  to  the 
social  aspects  of  the  Christian  consciousne.ss.     Sufhce 
it  to  say  that  Jesus  left  behind  Him  the  impression  of 
His  hie.     Memory  and  devout  reflection  caused  that 
impressHm  to  be  e.xpressed  in  (Jospels,  Epistles,  the 
Fathers,  the  Church,  dogmas,  confessions  and  institu- 
tions, and  the  believer  of  to-dav  is  called  upon  to  utter 
in  his  turn  what  he  thinks  of  Christ,  which,  likewise, 
may  become  a  means  to  a  larger  individual  and  social 
religious  life.'' 

it  follows  from  these  principles  that,  while  we 
necessarily  conceive  Christianity  from  our  own  ex- 
perience of  it.  into  this  experience  should  enter  some 
appreciation  of  its  entire  career  throughout  the  past 
and  in  the  present,  which  contains  al  o  the  germs  of 
Its  tiiture.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
distinguish  Chri-.tianity  from  some  movement  with 
which,  at  a  given  ])oint,  its  characteristic  features 
}iap])eiied  to  be  closclv  identified.  .Moreover,  an 
adequate  cf>nception  of  Christianity  would  also  require 
that  It  stand  in  some  recognizabie  relation  with  the 
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rest  of  the  world  and  with  its  liiiul  purpose.     In  my 
opinion,  this  is  practically  what  we  do  when  we  are 
called  upon  to  set  forth  the  significance  of  Ciiristianity  ; 
we  think  of  the  Christianity  of  the  present,  with  its 
churches  and  missions,  its  benevolent  institutions,  its 
homes  and  schools,  with  their  love  and  sweet  charity. 
This  is  the  ('hristianity  for  and  by  which  we  live  and 
expect  to  live,  and  which  we  define  chiefly  out  of  our 
immediate  experience.     But  the  past  is  also  ours,  for 
what  we  possess  in  the  present  has  had  a  long  history, 
and   \ye    delight   to  trace   our  Christian  inheritance 
from  its  beginnings.     Not  that  we  wish  to  exchange 
the  present  for  any  stage  of  the  history  of  Christianity. 
Oui-  Lord  looked  forward  to  a  larger  triumph  of  His 
cause,  and,  if  it  is  our  privilege  to  share  what  He 
foiesaw,  why  call  this  present  any  less  the  "  essence  " 
"/    .^"hii^^'itnity    than    the    Christ-age    itself  (     Our 
Christianity  is  not  only  conceived  in  the  light  of  the 
present,  but  it  is  precisely  and  only  such  a  Christianity 
as  could  spring  up  in  the  hfe  of  the  Jewish  people, 
spread  abroad  in  a  Jewish  and  (ireco-Roman  environ- 
ment, dominate  succeeding  centuries,  win  victories  in 
the  present  and  be  the  promise  of  a  glorious  future 
m  Cod's  world.     We  want  even  the  dark  features  of 
the  past,  because  they  enhance  the  worth  of  what  is 
now  possesse<L     The  heterodox  and  orthodox  are  only 
incidents  of  the  great  movement  whose  majesty  is  best 
appreciated  in  the  light  of  its  history,  and  wh(>se  signi- 
ficance is  bound  up  with  the  destinv  of  tlie  universe 
Itself,     .^o  powerful  has  been  tlie  ideal  of  life  ex])resse<i 
in  Christ  to  transform  and  redeem  humanitv  that  we 
may  even  ask,  why  is  it  not  enough  that  "the  ideals 
calle.l  Christian  have,  since  that  early  period,  been 
the  possession  of  the  human  mind  i     As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  a  school,  of  whom  Arthur  Drews  in  his 
Die  Christ untiit/fhc  (])ublislied  in  U»l(»)  and  Strauss  in 
his  LcIm'h.  Jch.i  (is:}."))  are  representatives,  holding  that 
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tlio  fouii(liiti(.ii  of  Christianity,  but  that  Christ  histori- 
t-ally  is  only  a  myth  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to 
tielinite  causes,  and  that  the  account  of  His  life  and 
works  in  the  New  Testament  are  mytliical  develop- 
ments, in  which  faith  symbolizes  itself.     It  may  be 
granted  to  this  school,  without  further  accepting  its 
position,  that  the  ideal  of  a  redeemed  divine  hunuuiity 
|s  powerful  in  its  effects,  and  that  when  the  race  i>  once 
in  p()ssession  of  this  idea,  the  onlv  reason  for  putting 
It  aside  would  be  the  proof  of  its  falsity.     In  brief! 
meanings  are,  as  such,  timeless,  and  the  ••  finality  of 
('hristianity  "  may  well  be  that  certain  relations  of 
tJod  and  man  have  been  so  adequately  conceived  that 
there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said  f  these  relations 
may  also  be  "  final  causes  "'  or  "  ends  "  being  realized 
in  the  natural  and  social  order  of  the  world."     This 
witter  view  makes  it  possible  to  com])aie  the  Christian 
ideals  with  tho.se  of  the  intellectual  and  social  environ- 
ment of  the  early  Christians  in  order  to  discover  in 
what  respects,  if  any,  Chri.stianitv   introduced    new 
factors    into    the    world's    history'  or    enriched    and 
deepeneil  old  concej)tions. 

Chri>tianitv  gave  to  the  world  a  better  conception 
of  iJod  and  His  relations  to  men.  I  hesitate,  however, 
to  .say  that  no  one  had  previouslv  so  thought  of  (iod 
and  men.  The  conception  of  (Jod  as  held  bv  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  the  .Stoics  and  Plotinus.  not  to  mention 
the  Hebrews,  approaches  in  many  wavs  the  Christian 
view  of  (Joil  and  man.  But  there' is  a  djfTercnce 
between  fc»rming  a  conception  of  the  Deity  as  a 
peisonahty  and  thinking  of  nian'.s  well-being  as  con- 
sisting solely  in  union  with  t!od,  and  having  this 
conception  l)ecome  a  vital  principle  of  leligjous 
experience.  With  the  ( ireeks  before  Cliri>t.  the  JJeitv 
was  chiefly  the  World-Keason,  while  J'ldtinus.  who  gave 
the  best  expression  of  s])eculative  thoiitrlit  in  the 
second  and  third  century  after  Christ,  exalted  (Jod 
above  all  things  definite  as  a  Being  beyond  anv  assign- 
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able  attributes.  What  a  relief  to  think  of  (Jod  as 
Father  in  personal  relatit)n  to  men  !  As  a  ionse(|uenee, 
the  Christian  faith  rapidly  won  adherents  and  kept 
them  constant  and  devout.  But  it  is  well  to  ])ause 
lon<r  enouyh  to  ask  if  Christianity  mav  not  be  the 
fulhlment  of  the  best  ( Jreek  tlumght,  as  well  as  of  the 
-Messianie  ideal  of  the  Hebrews,  thus  standing  in  vital 
relation  to  both  and  eom])leting  what  had  already  been 
imperfectly  apprehended  ( 

A  similar  remark  may  be  made  concerning  human 
fellowship  with  (iod,  as"  the  fulfilment  of  life.     Here 
again    Plato   teaches   many   beautiful    lessons   about 
finding  the  fulness  of  hfe  in  being  like  (Jod  and  living 
in    harmony  with    (lod,   who   is   the   supreme   (iood. 
Likewise,   Aristotle  and   the   Stoics  ;     Plotimis  even 
makes  the  central  theme  of  his  philosoj)hy  the  return 
to  (!od,  in  which  the  soul  attains  bliss'ful.  ecstatic 
intuition,  merging  itself  into  the  divine  Being.     But 
how  differently  does  the  Christian  religion  conceive 
fellowship  with  tJod  !     tJod  is  represented  as  Father 
and    believing   men   as  children,    whose   personality 
develops  and  fulfils  itself  in  direct  relation  with  tJod, 
which    is   a    distinction    of   great   significance.     The 
Christian  laith  (h)es  not  lose  the  human  personalitv  in 
the  divine  Being,  but  it  is  emphasized,  stimulated, 
renewed,  and  put  in  its  true  element,  where  it  grows  to 
a  fulness  of  being  possible  only  '.n  this  relation.     This 
IS  to  be  redeemed,  ami  is  a  imual  and  spiritual  experi- 
ence in  which  individuality  is  preserved  and  empha- 
sized, in  (li>tinction  from"  the   Xeo-Platonic   idea   of 
redemption,  which  ,,-  to  be  so  filled  with  the  conscious 
experierice  of  the  Divine  that  all  sen.se  of  personal 
reality  is  lost  and  all  distinctions  are  transcemled. 
though  for  us  it  is  ditlicult  to  conceive  how  there  can 
be  any  sort  of  e.\])erience  without  differentiations  ; 
yet  this  seems  to  be  what  is  intended  ;    it  is  leally  an 
ontological  ])rocess  in  which  man,  as  a  })assing  phase 
ol  the  divine  drama,  is  merged  in  the  Jnlinite. 
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The  Christiiiii  relijfion  also  ((ffereil  a  new  ortler  of 
things,  a  le-cicatioii  of  huinaiiity,  a  kingduiii  of  grace 
and  love,  while  the  (lieek  conception  iinphed  that  if 
was  only  necessary,  for  the  fulness  of  life,  to  correct 
the  old.     The  Christian  athrtnation  was  implicitly  a 
negation  of  the  (»ld  as  something  that  needed  more 
than  correit  ion.     We  cannot  emphasize  too  nnuh  this 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  new  religion  in  its  belief 
that  the  pre-ent  order  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  new. 
This  new  ideal  required  a  vivid  expression,  which  was 
found  in  the  ccmception  of  the  "  king(h)m  of  (Jod," 
the  new  creation,  the  new  humanity.     Jt  meant  a 
fulness  of  life,  begimiing,  indeed,  in  the  present  but 
having   its    full   significance    in    another    worhl    and 
involving  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  hopes  that  fail  here 
in  subordination  to  the  jov,  peace,  holiness,  and  h)ve 
111  fellow.-.hip  with  the  Father  and  the  Son.     This  con- 
ception is  especially  rich  in  comparison  with  Creek 
views.     Plato  expresses  in  his  Republic  a  more  whole- 
some  idea   of  another   life  than   that   presented    bv 
Homer  and  other  poets,  for  Plato  rejected  as  untrue 
those  conceptions  of  the  life  after  death  which  repre- 
sented it  as  a  shadowy, undesirable  existence;  nor,  said 
Plato,  may  the  young  read  such  obnoxious  pas.sages 
as,  '•  I  would  rather  be  a  serf  on  the  hind  of  a  poor 
portionless  man  who  is  not  well  to  do,  than  rule  over 
all  the  (lead  who  have  come  to  naught ""  (Od.  \\.  489)  ; 
or  again  :    "  The  soul  flying  from  the  limbs  had  gone 
to  Hades,  lamenting  her  fate,  leaving  strength  and 
youth  ■'  (//.  xvi.  So)))  :  there  the  "  souls  do   but  flit 
as   shadows  "    ((kl    x.    495).     But    I'lato   him.self    is 
a])|)arently   convinced   that   the   other   life    is   more 
desirable  than  this,  since  the  soul  will  there  be  freed 
from  the  body,  which  restrains  the  spirit  ;  the  soul 
may  even  contimie  its  active  life,  but  with  a  better 
knowledge  ;   certain  it  is  that  only  to  those  who  seek 
virtue  and  justice  is  there  reserved  a  life  of  blessing.- 
But  Socrates  and  Plato  were  unable  to  ))revcnt  the 
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lollovving    coiituries    from    iiiiccrtuinty    liiigod    with 
despair  coiicorninfi;  the  present  world,  with  lUdissurutK  .-. 
ot    a    desirable    life    in    aiiotiior.     Corisefpiently,    the 
Christian  faith  iti  a  new  order  of  tliiiijjfs,  a  new  world 
even  now  being  established,  u   kingdom  of   (lod.  in 
which  the  believer  acquires  a  new  atid  blc>.>('d  life, 
seized  the  imaginaticn  and  the  heart  of  a  generation' 
that  had  become  exceedingly  weary  through  unrealized 
hopes  and  longings.     Whence  came  this  assurance;  { 
Was  it  not  due  primarily  to  the  personal  experience 
of  Jesus,  who  had  such  a  (lee[)  consciousnos  of  Cdd 
and  His  own  relation  to  Flim  that  the  invisible  and  the 
ideal  assumed  the  character  of  the  real  '.     Did   m.t 
those  who  knew  the  M.ister  come  to  >\u\\v.  His  ideal> 
with  a  proportionate  depth  of  emotional  exjuMience 
which  transformed  these  ideals  into  the  m(,>t  real  of 
iill  that  exists  ?     Thus  the  ethical  kingdom  of  (Jod, 
ruled  by  love  and  grace,  became  the  true  reality  and' 
more  real  than  the  present  world.     Participation  in 
that   kingdom  solved  all  problems  by  transcending 
them  and  changing  the  point  of  view.'   That  there  is 
profound  truth  in  this  ccmception  t.f  the  ideal  as  the 
linally  real  is  not  denied.     But  the  interesting  fact  i.s 
that  the  abstract  conception  of  the  invisible  kingdom 
I'l   (Jod,  a  new  order,  a   new  creation,  should  liave 
become  such  a  vital,  {)resent  reality  as  to  cause  the 
behever  to  regard  himself  as  not  of  this  world,  though 
living  in  it,  but  of  another.     It  is  uwjv  idealistic  than 
the  idealism  of  the  sublime  Plato,  who  also  regarde<l 
this  world  as  transient  and  perishing.     The  rennu'kable 
thing  is  that,  under  the  abiding  intiuence  of  the  person- 
ality of  .Jesus,  the  ideal,  invisible  kingdom  of  (iod, 
embracing   all    good   and    blessing    to    the    believer' 
became  so  real  a  thing  that  even  now  to  suggest  its 
ideal   nature  seems  sacrilegious.     If    1    mistake   not, 
there  is  a  markeil  dilTerence  between  the  Christian 
and  the  Phitonic  ideal  reality.     The  Platonist  teniied 
to  withdraw  from  the  present  unreal  world,  but  the 
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tfu-  ahi.lmjr  ivalitv.     Tlic  (irvrk  as  wril  as  il,,.  INmnum 
(•..mTptioii  nl  evil  is  iMor.'  inetaphvsical  (I,,,,.  ..tliical 
I  lato    Aiist..tl.'.  an.l  l\u-  Stuirs  ,„■»■,  l.nu.-v.T,  ,hu-llv 

ctlural  tor  tlu.ir.l(M-Hiti,.,.i- tin.  will  made, nan  viitii.H.s 
««iilv  wluMi  lit'  uillt'.l  th,.  jr,,.,,!  hal.itiiallv.  Mcial  rvil 
I-  (loiif  partly  thioiiuj,  ijr,„„.a,„.,._  .i,„|  ■^.^^.^^^.  |„.,,,„^,. 
tilt'  .soMst'.s  imlucc  diMic's  Leiure  clear  ju.l^'.n.'iit  .at. 
lake  pla.r,  hut  ultimately  ij^'iiura/ice  c.rr.'sM.m.U  t.. 
'"'.n-U'iiif,'.  Till'  Christian  .•..Mc,.|,ti..ii  .s.  |,.,u.'vrr 
pn'.l.miMiafinfily  t'thinil.  ati,l  cuiKrins  tlir  inurr  III.' 
I  It'  (liiH  pn.l.lt'ni  f„r  man  is  his  own  inner  ,li.M.,r.l 
wiiifh  IS  .lue  to  his  own  mis.lirect...!  will  and  anVctions 
MS  he  strives  lor  iiis  .elf-iealization   in  the   kiii^Mom 

ol    (kmI.  " 

A  raii'tu!  analysis  of  Christian  and  deck  moral 
<nnccpti.m.s  cannot,  indce.l,  make  a  sharp  distinction 
ht'tween  them.      Ihe  Cireek  seems  to  have  formulated 
K'  j.nnciples  of  moral  good  and  evil  ^so  <ompletelv 
that  the  (  hristian  does  not  clearlv  add  to  their  ideal 
I'onteni.      I  he  unLpieness  of  the  <Jhristian  view  ..f  evil 
IS  .lue  t..  a  new  .lepth  of  experien...  and  a  new  cn- 
'••'pn-.n  ..t   Ide  111  union  with  the   Father,  which  sin 
iiiU'irupts     an.l.    if    the   disturbe.l    hannonv    is    not 
n'>t..r...l,  the  very  being  of  the  s{)irit  suffers  loss.     The 
lag,,,,  and  1 1,.-  Christian  coul.l  both  uso  af,„i>rurro  t., 
expr.'>s  sin,  which  literally  means  t.,  miss  the  mark, 
but  the  1  agan  meant  by  it  a  misuse  of  his  own  p..wers 
nut  o   harm..nv  with  the  requirements  of  true  insight  • 
the  Christian  implie.l  as  much,  but  for  hiiii  m.,i.d"'ev,i 
becomes  willul  rebellion  against  th.-  divin.'    Father 
with  conserpient  estrangement  an.l  l..ss  of  the  divin.' 
presen.e.     There   was.   theref..ie,   ni.>re   vivi.l   re, lit v 
an.l  a  m.»ie  intense  personal  I'elation  in  the  Chr^.tian 
c.mception  ..t  sin.     Herein  also  hes  the  Christian  hope 
ot  r.veivoming  sm  an.l  its  conso.piences ;  for   if  s,,,  is 

an  cst,angement.,f  personalities.  r.ron.Mliationthroii.d, 

h.'  triumph  ..I  love  mav  so  .•om,,loteiv  restore  the  lost 

harmony  that  all  traces  of  sin  an.l  its  etYe.ts  will  b,. 
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an.l  siiflVniii,'.  Cluistianity  oiierpoti.-allv  maintains  tli.. 
<lo«"|).'r  ial...!ialitv  «.l  tiic  uciM,  \n  .id,  i|,e  {Uwk  di.l 
not  iH^riMVi'.  Ill  tint  pivsont  iiniHTlcctioiis  and  siiftVr- 
in-s  inav  yet  snvr  Im^Iut  ends,  siirli  as  tli..  1  n,n,n)li  ui 
ov.>  and  svinpatliv  and  the  stronutlKMiini.r  „f  Imnian 
lin.tlioili(H)d,   linally   culminating  in    the   reinovaj   of 
siitlcniig  and  in  the  cnjoynuMit  of  peace  and  hles.ed- 
iK'ss.     \\  hat  IS  moio  inspiring  than  the  Chiisf  ian  faith 
that  the  goodness  and  ineicv  of  (Jod  are  tiie  ultimate 
I)nncip|es  ut  loalitv.  which  nothiim  can  dele  it    in  the 
'■ommg  of  the  kingd.,ni.  and  that  what  now  appears 
to  1h-  mat  i.Mial  and  hard  t..  hear  onjv  works  o„t  a  mom 
piotoimdly  rational    moral   order'"    It   is    indeed     m 
experiential     postulate     rather     than     a     theoretical 
'l«MM<.nstration.  hut  it   ha^   its  prototype  in  the  con- 
scioiisiavss  ol   .|o.„.,  \vlio  eanie.  not  to  condemn   the 
world,    which    was    iinne.rss;,iv.    l,„t   f.   save    ••  that 
uIiKh  was  lo.st,-  which  was  a  vivi.l  wav  of  sayin.r  that 
•Ik'  U'.iM.  „„t  .„  ,,    j.,  ,,,,,1,1  „„^  be  calle(rraf'i<.nal 
'"'■    ■'    ''•'•;!"'•■    i.itionahty   sought    to   replace   the   old' 
-ncr  w.tl,  a   new.      In  this  new  order,  imperlrctions 
•  ind  evil..  ie,ist,.d  .,,1(1  overcome,  en.d.je  a  higher  tvpe 
'>i  rkn-.u-U-v  in  \n    reached.      Thiis  the  Christian  con- 
s.i.oiMH.ss    identifie.    Itself    with    the   c.„isciousnes.s    of 
•IcMi.    in    the    cunvictioii    that    thes.-    dark    shach.ws 
hoveim.  ,.ver  hie.  shall   finallv  he  removed,  and   life 
'"'""'-'I''     '"    •'    lidlilmcnt    whose    hl.-s.sedness    will    he 
meaMired  onlv  hv  th.-  grace  and   love  of  the   Katlier 
I'lil    the   individual   pcr^,,,   h,,.  ,.,    ,,,,|   ,,.„.|,   ,,,  ,,^,    ., 
"•'    ••";;.'"l'"tion  t..  make  to  the  attainment    of   tliis 
-oal.      ,  he  reahicss  ,,!  human  peisonahfv  and  of  what 
";''"^\'ll/""j'l",.  not  ic-.,lvcdintoa  mere  process  of 
'  "■  "Jlinitc   Hem::.      Su.  h  i.  the  deeper  ratioi„ditv  of 

nic    (    llllstlin    Mew    oj    the    U(,|ld. 

<lni-tiamtv    aU,,    M.ind^    ,„    l:ivour,,h!e    ...„tra-t 

with    (.icr'      IJMMlKht    ,,,    ,,,  .,,ncepti,.n    of  dlVlUe  ;,.s,.t- 

'""■'••  ''^'  V'"'-''    ""■''   ■'"■  -'nahled    lu  ,\„  and    he   what 
"""'''     "'li'-'^^i"     I'c     iinp,,.Mhlc.      Ih-re    a.ram     i-^     •, 


> 


MH.WIXi!  OK  CIIUISTJANITV 

oi  t  lit' (•(iiHtJoiisiiessoi  Jesus.     S 


(i!» 


rc'Hoctidii 

•lesus  think  of  His  relation  to  tlio   i< 

(•onscioiisiit'^s  was  lill,>,[  with  the  Fatl 


o  vividly  (lid 

ather  that  His 

K'l's  (jracf,  love. 


and   siienyth.     X 

-hvine  assistatic,.  is   bestowed   ui^n  the  believer  lie 


>!•  ran    (he   manner  in   which   tl 


le 


otherwise  described.     No  tl 


leory  of  the  incanuiti 


satistaetorily  e.\j)res.es  the  reli<ri,n,s  laitli  in  tlie  d 


a<>i-.t.mce  1>\ 


on 


ivMie 


wineh  man's  broken  powers  are  restored. 


l>o  we  not  obtain  more  iioht  bv  ivi\ 


VlVKl  conscioiisi 


le 


ot  the  Fatiier  as  tl 


('<'tinir  upon  .lesii- 


!<■  source  o 


pouer  (     There  mav  indeed  be  much  that  we  d 
iiMderst.uid  about   the  heart's  aw 


I  H 


rs 


o  not 


awakened. 


to  choo.-e  and  lollnw 


III  what  lies  the  believ 


akenmjf.  Init.  when 
er"s  spiritual  stren.rtli 


iii.ir  except  in  the  vivid  coi 


thetroodiuid  triumph  over  .Mili\'r- 


0 


tlitKiiiht   oi   JcMis  and 


I-.  perhaps  the    bcjicv' 


isciousness  oi'  th,.  leather  ( 


•MS    nund    is    |i||,.,i  with    the 


II 


111!  with  the  Father.      I 


iiiiio!!  witii    llitii.  and  throu'rh 


conceiving   t!ie    (bvi 


5ut.  whate\-er  tl 


le  manner  of 


( 


ine  assistant 


'iri-tMDitv  came  into  tl 


<'r    certain    it 


IS   that 


<"  <livine  help.     On  the  otiic 
and  others  thoutrht  nf  the  d 


le  World   Willi  t 


panyiim  ihc  virluoiis  wise  man,  cast 


r  hand,  I'lato,  the  S 
ivine  presciict>  ,is  accon 


10  assiiranee 
toics. 


a  liiiicioiis  ble>>edi; 


the    weak 


•'ss;   hut  the  idea  of  (iod 


iiij;  upon  his  life 


IIKl 


iissistuiir 


Helpless   to   win    moral   vict( 


MUK'ken  til.'  sprmirs  of  spint ual  life  seems  to  I 


ml 


o  ne  sure 


iterate 


tries   a 


le  lacKiiiir. 


and 


i'<»  tan<,ht  that  the  .rod- 


aiv  in  I.Mirue  with  the  i/ood  man  wimse  best 


aic 


served  even   by   the  natural 


World 


.'"""■''""'""'' i«-'l  tl'^iM  pia.l!<Mllvelii..i,'nt  •    tl 
111,!,'  I-  lather  that   lie  who  will.'tl 


intercut- 


lis    IS 


Jim    tl 


dixipliiie.   become   wi.- 


K'  mcan- 
ii.iimh  his  own  self- 


am 


))!■.'»    bevoiid    t 


-en>e-e\pcri.'nce-,    to    the    \Voil<l-| 


u'  order 


i>-ur<'d   . 


■t    t 


>civoii     111. IV    I 


indeed  he  a  con 
•>wn  e IT. ut- 


ile   (hvin..    preseiui.  :      this    lli.nmht' 


;je 


llo 


"•  I'UI   the  iiiitiat 


wil 


i\(' 


in  man  - 


<'liri>tiamtv.  on  th.'  other  h.ind. 


the  iiiiKpie  belief  th.il  1 


i>  .Ii--liii!j;iii-|ied  b\ 
K'  inili.iti\e  is  ^\it|,  Cod  rather 
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than  uith  man  and  that  it  i>  ti.,-  ,|,vine  Snjnt  r!  ,t  /, ,.. 

or  man  what  lH>  cannot  Wo  foHum  J.  In-         ,,     ; 
inn  to  posse>s  the  >tren.th  that  sp.in..  o„t  ,,  "t 
Mvui  c'onsauiisne,<s  ..f  u!u..n  with  (hmI,     hWou  U„  „ 
ho  ..gruhc-ance  .f  C'h.Htian.ty  niiuht  1..  ..^.m- '.  i    n 

t    hel.reek.  uKl  httle  n.orethan  ivU-r  ,nJu,Uu,lh 

mtUm>uuutv  met  human  nee.l  w.th  rt..  ..MH   ,,: 

;    '-wloveu.i.rae>,.Ha>H.taneew,l,.utn.';:., 

orM,n.        Inaeea.  the  w.ak.  an-l   the   n.Tal    .,.1 

'   |-neetual    uufa>t    were    near    the    km.,!.,,.      T    ' 

hri.nan   eomvpn-.n  ..f  divine    hHp  w,,-    v„t,.p 
^;oeau<o  It  >at,>tieda   deep    need   .'f   the    ..,,,1    u'.'  ■•: 
^r  n.Mo  w:rh  mu.      W.  are  .lad  t,.  find  u.   uh       i. 

boneve  r.  have  been  .i..M..-.xpeneneerh.k..v;,.. 
^7".''^"i-'^'-">  to  the  Father.     Nor  a,v  w.  m,,",  .,,.,]    ', 

;^ln.r    rh,.    tl.    rhn.un    :n.-n...r^ 

•j    '^'   '•,    /  V~^  iKvulutivelv  jrruund!e^~.     lUrl,~^ 

;    -velv.ove  that  u>.Ie.„,S-.v,d,.,,n.:,,n.,  :;.,.; 


!'or>onai  iviath.i:  wirh  t!:e  Fatlier   u 

in  M 


li  H  iri.ri.d! 


"1  M-e  ineaMire  m  evoiv  believ.-r.  ;.  r,,  1„.  »;„.,   ;".■   ' 

'■•oard  rheuii.verM'  than  had  v,-  a!.:,..;-,.:       v'-     , 
iriee-^.   wo  j.r.-   r:,,r   ..i-.",,,.,  ,,.,_,■■  ,      , 


''■^~.  \v<-  are  la.t  w:l!;,;.  r,,  ;.•(,■  ],;.    .,     ;:■   ;"■ 
.at  i.e  [>o^xha'.  the  i^ro  :..];-  ,■..!.>.  .,;..,., 


!;.  i: 


i-:^taKo>  and  ivder:;r.r:,.n  a>  rh.v  ex-^t  'r'-.x,  ,.,'';.:  :  ,;' 

ine    .p,v:ar!ve    i.tM},!,-.;..    ;■;■■,. [v.-d     ■ -.:•,.",".    ' 

i^^Mte.i  i;..w  rtiar!  in  a  'e^^ ;,',>x  =-,    ;  ..^'  ..  •"    .  "  "' 

,.  ,         ~, ''.'"''  ^'-"e:'':/  I". .'a  a  m  •■r-i'!\-  !■  >'•,  li 

->reM;-'  :j-vo.u..-:d.'a^         ■  'v^r"    > ■    "        ~     ■ 

n;e  o.-::;.:;,-ated  tr,d.' ,,r  \',,.  „■  ;  ":  .^     '    "'"  '" 

K'::^-uh  :'  r,,  .-a.-v'v  ■..,..,     ■  ■  .,   :'  ■',    ',■■      '  \     ■'  ''■'"■ 
-  -    '"  ^^       '  I    .  -  I    :'->tian 


- ' ;  M .  f " 


'■'■■■  ••■0  a-<-M-:,r 

'■  ■■•.<:d:  ::v   ;;:a  ;,.   '   :n:a- 


r  ■ 


a  rial,..! 


til 
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and  IiisscIk.oL  in  Honiclciiiis  jmu  (Mi.tinii^  .iml  otIuM.-. 
Ill  modern  times.  {IciIkt;  Spenrci  .-lii.wcd  that  tlu; 
('Volution  of  all  thiiifr^  implies  also  devojntic.n.  or  the 
rotuin  ol  formed  exi-teiiees  to  the  formless  (.ri'^iiial 
state,  whence  a^Min.  by  inexorable  laws,  llie  evolution 
IS  rej)eate(i.  Such  speculation-  when  applied  to  the 
practical  hie  (piencliand)ition  and  hope.  N..thin;:  cmi 
i't'  other  than  it  i>,  and  the  thou^dil  i-  near  at  hand 
tliat  what  IS  ha-  already  heeti  and  mav  !..■  ,main.  and 
the  proluiin(h'-t  elTort  of  the  spirit  (,l  man^loe-  not 
suliice  to  l)rin<i  anythinL'  new  into  c\i-tencc.  Men 
soon  feel  them-tdves  in  the  L'lip  of  Fale. 

It  may  he  that  Christianilv  iicwi'  nude  ih.-  pn-^- 
I'lhtyof  a  real  hi.-tory  iheoreticallv  clc,  ■ .  I,,,!,  poetic- 
ally. It  overcame  the  ddlicultie-.  '  I  l.ei„.vc.  \u<\\;\vv. 
that('hristianitv  has  >omelliin<;  valuable  lo  >av  con 
cermn;,'  the  .-ojutiun  of  ihe-e  pi,,blem-.      Ilcvau.im 
t!ie  conMi(.usn,.>>  ,,f  .|,,>ii-  should  be  our  uuide.    "llis 
iellowshipwith  the  Father.and  the  tea<-hiiiu  of  a  new 
or.lei-  ot  thin<,'s  m  the  kin<j:dom  of  (;,,d.  won  believer-, 
who  I, mud  therein  a  new  lit.- and  hope  -indeed,  a  new 
world,  which  l;e(^ime  b.r  them  the  true  realitv.     The 
di-cipl«v   entered  into  an  inh.MitaiKc  which  wa-  both 
the  in-piiatioii  and  the  <;(.al  of  their  <'noil<.     Siicceed- 
inji   fieueration-   ol    beliexci-    have    L'ained    tli(>   .-ame 
posse— ion.     .\iid  to-day  uhoeoiili  oerHMde  Chri.-tiaii 
b.'h.'vers   that    their  etfovt-   and    i.iit  Idiilness   do   not 
'ount   as   real    hutois   in   tlie   prome-   (,f   the   divine 
km^doni  '.      What    ha-  a   deeper   h-.id    up(,n    ii^   than 
the  c.,nlidence  that  what  wed,,!-,,,  nrw   ladoi   in  the 
worl.l.    which    no    a-embla-e    ,,f    natui ai    ciMulit  lon- 
'■oiild  have  piodiiced  '.      Are  we  not  ori<:mat  ii!<'  cane-, 
("liimn.u  loiih  what  1-  new  '     C.,.,  t  lieHipaenre  elloii- 
ol    the  Will  be  -in,pi\    the   l^deid.-,  ,.pir  idian-c-  of  a 
iinivei-c   from   eiernit\-   ;o  eicM,it\-   the   -ame  '      The 
/.e^t  of  hie  depend-  upeai  till-  -<•!,.,.  ,,|   iraJLc^-.       It   i- 
vain  to  prole. !  that  t  hi- coiilidence  \ui-  oi,iv  a  piaitical 
si-rmficance.  lor  ('hn-t  laiiit  \-  Mipph^d  t!ie  ,,   -i.r.Mae  ,,f 


lif 


11 


^Lr^M 
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a  new  oidci-  nt'  f  lilim.s  in  wliirh  a  ical  liistt 


orx  !.■>  liossihU; 


] 
and  tr)  wliiclt  humin  ollorts  arc  a  lo.il  contiihution. 

We  may  thoicfDie  buldly  say  that  tlii--  world,  as  il  is, 

is  nut  the  tiue  roaiitv  wliicli  is  to  be  when  the  t'h)ii 


oils 


wo 


rk  ot  Chii-t  lia-^  been  acfoiii|)h>hed  and  men  re 
ileemed.  Are  not  the  tinal  realities  ends  and  vahie- 
in  e.\|ieiieti(iiiL;  subjects  which  make  a  (ontinuoii- 
})ro;ire>s  in  hfe's  experiences  ])<i>-.ible  '.  bet  it  be 
sullicient  to  <ay.  tor  the  jiresent.  th.it  tlii>  \iew  (h 


les 


niaKC  a  liistoiy  |iossil)lc,  l)ecailse  it  will  tiien  be  a 
hi~-t.iiv  of  cx]ni;c!ice  wliich  canii'it  bi-  eternally  coni- 
Itif'i'd  ;    and  becan>e  Ciiii-t ianitv  >et  ni)  new  ends  to 


hi- 


iirunijMisiieci  in  such  an  exjieiience.  ii  makes  a  real 


|io.>sil>le, 


Coiiseiiuentlv.  tlie  univeiM'  i^  not 


finished    without     n-^    and    without    our    >tru<j;jile    tn 
iciii/.e  kI-jN,'" 

l"'m.:l!..  I  ha\e  cnde.i  v'ouicd  to  |)r<'>ent  some  ot  the 
di>tiii;iui-lii  il;  teatiircs  of  ( 'hi  i-t  ianitv,  assumin'i  that 
ill  the  con>ciiHi-ness  of  .lc-u>  llim-clf  the  reahtv  of 
'  hri^tianitv  i>  to  be  found.      I   iia\e  souyht   to  ilo  .--u 


W  Itll  tllC   !c;i~I   (, 

.111'   It!   ^(unc  -eii 


llli'  ll'l-tOOll 
l'\  111  I'-  ~!iil|, 
Ic  I  t  !i  1 1-  -   o 


ibl 


c  use  of  the  classic  do<'mas.  w 


llirh 


■eii-e  products  ol  the  verv  thins:  to  be 
KcKiiiif  upon  the  >iiiipic>t  tonus  ot 
have   tried   to  state   the  di>i  inijuishitm 


f  (  iiri-tianitv  a>  they  ap|)c,ir  in 


ii'-u--    own 


(I iii>i'ii 'H--!  ■  '^^  a 


nd  in  the  believer  >  cxpeiieiue  i 


II    lOll- 


iiM-t  With  tlii-  ( irci'o-lkoni.m  life  in  whuli  Chii-tianitv 
aiii-c.  I,ct  >!  be  remembered,  houi'ver.  that  c\eiv 
mc.minif  i     !ircr--,irilv  the  personal  interpretation  of 


soni"'  thiiikiT  leih'ct nii;  uj 


poll    W 


hat 


1--    'iven   lor  con 


-lriirii\r  thoii^dit.      At  best,  the  meanmi;  cm  <>iilv  be 
le--  lii.iii  The  wimle  I'ealitv.  which  is  the  liviim  c.xpi'ii- 


ciirc.    Ill    whicii    ili(>    Ideal    co 


111'    coii~(iou,--iie 


ntciit    linds   realization. 


it    .Ic-us    and    the    cx|icrience    ol 
bi'lu'\er>  w  lin  li;i\r  lesponded  to  the  iniDics-ion  nl  the 


iilc  .iiid  'Ai.ri-,  ol  .les 
iiiti'i  prct.it  loll.      In  tl 


u>  .ire  the  luim.iiv  I.mi--  i,'i\t'n  fur 


ic  llal  IIM'  ol  I  1h>  c 


( 111  i>tia)Ut  V 


-Icm 


if  objiMt  i\  e  jHilifnii'iits  called  Tlieoloi_'v  i.- 
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man  .s  product  ;  it  is  even  ;i  personal  construction 
servinji  as  a  guide,  primarily  of  the  individual,  but  also 
ot  the  religious  conimunitv,  and  valuable  only  as  it 
succeeds  in  interpreting  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the 
Life  revealed  in  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  in  sucli  a 
manner  as  to  ])romote  the  reproduction  in  us  of  like 
motives  and  deeds. 


ijH 


^'r^%':'u:,k-^xs:j,<^it.wm^ 


! 


CIIAPTEU    IV 


THK    lJK(;l.\NI\(iS   OF   CHRISTIAN    THKOLOCY 

Thk  Ijeiiever  bows  in  reverence  before  the  thoujilit  ol 
•Jesus  and  lovinjily  follows  llim.  in  meditation,  as  He 
went  about  doiiijj  good.  Conscious  })artici])atioii  in 
the  niirul  of  Jesus  ami  in  a  like  fellowshij)  with  the 
Father  satisfies  the  son]  that  seeks  to  be  sa\ed.  Thus 
the  historical  and  the  experimental  stand  forth  us  the 
chief  reality.  But  religious  experience  soon  strives 
to  answer  .\ugustine's  (piestion  : '  ""  (^uid  c-^t,  (piod 
anio,  quum  te  amo  i  "  ("  What  is  it  that  1  love,  when 
1  love  thee  r')  The  reply  inevital)ly  adopts  the 
language  of  the  beUever".s  social  and  intellectual 
environment. 

The  New  Testament  writings  have  often  Ik-cu 
regarded  as  affording  an  ol)je(tive  but  })rogressivc 
expression  of  faith  ;  in  them  is  the  beginmng  of  :i 
theology,  and  Christianity  fre(|uently  a])p<Mrs  as  ,i 
world-principle.  In  the  Synoptic  (ios|)el>  the  lii,-- 
torical  and  biogra])hical  predominate  :  it  is  .le>u>  of 
Xazareth.  hj  the  A])ostolic  Mpistles  "•  we  have  .i 
docnine  of  the  Person,  but  no  history  of  His  life""; 
this  Person  is  ""  regarded  siih  sjxrir  uiicnnldhs.  intcr- 
])reted  according  to  His  ])lace  and  function  in  universal 
history  and  as  the  central  term  in  a  thcolo<rv  or  >vstem 
of  reli^fious  thought.  Hi  other  woiils,  the  (lii-torical) 
•lesus  IS  .1  symbol  which  the  Kpistlc>  cxplicalc  for 
liumaii  bchef  and  :i]»pl\-  to  luiman  I'Xpcricncc,  indi- 
vidual and  collecfivc."  -      Hut,  .i>  i>  well  knmui.  the 


II 
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Xra  T.-^.lin.Mi!  Cmi-U  .ImI  nut  i-\\.{  fur  tilc  i:tv\\ 
*    llll^ti.itl^.       It     .U'Vfli.jjcd     uitll     tlif     LMMUtli     I.I      thi- 

<'lninli  ami  iii  rt'^|...iiM.  i,,  tli,.  nrt-ii  <>\  .1  driiint.' 
>i  in.lai'l  i<[  taitii  l)\-  wluili  hf!ic\fi>  iiiiL'lit  ■ii-tiiii_'ui-|i 
th.Mu-i'lv,'-  troiii  urlii'iN.  \,,r  ua^  it  till  ht.-  m  tla- 
-•'I'l'iid  rcntuiv  tliat  nil. IV  mi  icily  1  lif<»|ui_'i.a|  (|i-(  ii-- 
M.in>  lu'.Mii  to  a|)iitM,-,  noi'  ,1(M'>  ('hii-tiari  t  hi-,  .^._'v 
i'••' "'n.'  ivlativfly  .■uiii|,l,.t.'  till  Wfll  uv.  m  th.-  tittli 
I'lMinn-v.  niil\  a  liri.'l  untinif  ul  tin-  df\  rlopiMi.tit 
\y\\\  unw  lit'  tin  ifirakiM!. 

Ill  '  ::«>  (ii-i  ii--i..n  n;  th.'  imMiiin-  ui  (  hn-f  i,,iiitv  m 

til.'  ptv,  ,.,ii;m  .  '.aptCI,   It    U-a-   dlMWn  that    thr    I...L'!  1    .,1 

<n'!,.rt;(.;i  ..1  til."  u,.V(i.  ut  .If^u^.  ul,i,|i  u,';,"  tak.Mi  iij. 
■"''I  .il-..ihr.i  i.'.  rl...  (i,.>j„.l,  of  Alatthrw  and  Luk.-. 
.itid  \la'!^  ,1^  tin-  ;i.-.'i|>r..t,.i-  ,.f  th.'  piva.hni,'  ..f  l\\,\ 
f.':K\'MiinL;  rl:,-  i.-arhii!^,  and  dt^.U  wf  .Ir-u^.  all',  fd 
""'  "1""'  ■•■I  "■'<•  iiitorni.it  i  ai  ciinri'Mii'i'_'  fl  ■■  iii-t.ah  ,|! 
t''!-'naiK\-.  It  u,,-  aU(.  lound  th.it  .'nh  aiiTla.r  m 
!--  •■'^,[>,.!  i.ad  111  i;i:.Tjavtariv,'  a|i..i,  ,-,■■ :.  i-h-iiaMit . 
'"'  !;'if  p-'-aivif  'o  li-NMMt.  T!!,'  (i,.,[„.l  ,,t  .i,,l,n  \va. 
'■''  '  '"  "■•"'tia'c  [■ftwc.'i;  t'u'  >v  !,..;.;  ;,■-  .iinl  "-t.  Tani'- 
^•'■"  '■'''^^-  I  -^mH  "tli\-  liidh.,'.'  t|,,.  J,  ,;  5j|,j,  ,, 
''■'";■''  '" '■  '•^'■1"  would  idt'iji;  .t.'iv  jii. ■-.■;, I  tl:,.  i„'._'ir. 
riiiiLr-  ■■;  '•".'■■  Cliri-tian  tiu'o'ojv.  That  1  ..;,  ;,  to  -^,,\\ 
'"  'ii-'t.i'i  t;.,-  j,i',,^!-,'>,iv('  dt'\  ciojanc':'  ,,i  t;,;,  u.tf- i -f.'- 

•■'f!^«'  ~i\''-o'-\r  .'i.M  e:.t  m  t:;o  N.  ,  Tr-^t,, ,',.-,, 
urin-:j~  a-  t-  fv  :;nd.-!  fake  to  ,.\!  a. .  •■  :  iir  ,,,!.•,..,?,  a 
th.'  ta;r;!  in  ria-  h'-torii.d  .I.'-'i- 'o''  N.,/a!.'fh  ■ 

l-.iV-.v   t  ;;r-i-t:a!a'v    \\,,-    i'\;..  -a  i    t,,    w.   •  .lan::.!-: 
'•'■'-'■  -^  t-'"'i"^  ■"  -l-^u;-':  .  u^'.,:i,.,  n  ak  i^-  f  in  iMi,,!;!t  v 

^'■'  !'^^-  •;  !'"-'H  ■•'•'■'  ■  •  ^""""''^".  '■  ■'  ^""  "I  ■''■■' 
~i'''<  ill'  h-rofir,;  ,  ;  ii'.:i  f.T  <••  < 'hn-iiaia!  \  ai.d  of  it  ■ 
^\'^">-":.''  r:-;-'  ~  ;:;  \a-'a-  ,  l-tr.a'H,  ,n.,  •;;.-,.,■  th,. 
'■'■;''■'"• '^   '■:    ':"'riri\f   :de,-   farxal.-nr    ,■•    the   tiiM' 

-;^;'    '"'    '•"•::<•!!. S'Oivd    th;'     t:a.Mv    uoiv    tia-    .lau,    ol 

'"'     ''-"■    '•     *'■'*    "'     f"    ■'     I'>tV!Mon.    '.,],.>    !,.■.      t':,>     ,.    .!;;,,..,   ,, 

.'    1  o,  ...^  t    ,,;;^i.,    A  i  |.  h  \\a-  .•\('iv  u  ;  .■■,•       -••     iV.''.. 
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iiii->i(»n    icsultt'd    in    tlir    foniiMlion    of    manv   (Jrock 

(■liiinlics,  l(»  ulioiM  .lowisli  (•«ni(('|)tii)iis  were  lorci^'ii. 

All  tlu'M'  (liviM^f  t'IciiM'iits  cuiiiliiiicd  to  tiiodilv  t'acli 

,  uthcr  atid  \'<  iiitliiciicc  the  initli<n>  dt"  llio  New  'IV^ta- 

iiit'iit.   and   arc    it-tlfcffd    in    their   \vritiii<;s.     Oiitlit^ 

1;  (UK-  hand,  it    \\.i>  in'c»'>sary  to  ].ies(Mit  the  new  faith 

<  >u  a>  In  (('niniend  if  t.i  the  Jewish  mind  hv  showinir  its 

I  relation  to  the  ()|i|  'restainrnt.  yet  make  it  clear  that 

( 'liii-tianity  ua- a  real  ad\anee;  and  on  the  other,  to 

(■o?iviiicc   the  (Ireek    that   Clni-tianitv    was   the  true 

|)hilo-u]ihv  oj  hie,  wini'h  fiiltilled  iutt  tianscended  tlie 

l.i'-t  lh.il   wa--  in  the  <>'reek  thinkers. 

The  lii>l  ( 'hri-tiairs  weic.  for  the  iiio-t  j.art.  .Iewi>h 
lavmen  nnre>tr.iined  l»v  tlic  logical  precision  felt  liv 
the  .*s«ril)es.  and.  consec  jueiit  U'.  fainv  and  entlnisi,i-t  ic 
lei'lini;  had  a  lart'e  part  in  the  mterpretatioir-.  of  their 
faith.  Two  motive-  weie  .it  work  in  the  foimation 
of  this  e.irlie^t  theo|uii\-  :  tir-t.  tlic  nee.l  of  intfiprrtiti^i 
the    pei-onalit  \    of   .le-u-.  hoth    he<Mii-c    of    what    was 


already  known  i>i  Mini  anu  paiticpai  Iv  iiecau-e  oi 
what  seemed  tn  depend  upon  Him  in  the  tutuie  ; 
sc<  oiiijly.  it  w.is  necessary  to  pre-ent  the  claim-  of 
.Icsu--  -o  a-  to  win  the  Jews  and  to  defend  liim  au,iin.-l 


ihcm,     l*'or  hotii  reasdn-.  the  olde-t  Christian  t 

I. 


partake-    l.irfieU'   ol    .le\M-li    conception 


leoli  i'j\- 
Jesii-    is 


the 
dell! 


.M. 


•;iah       was    the    tii^t 


conte>sioii.       If    till-    I- 


ed  l.\   the  .lew>  lieeause  Jesus  diei|.  the  ( 'hri-t 


r.M.lv    that    lie   -hall 


lan- 
<<iiiie  a^ain,   which    could    fhlv 


lie    tin.illv    t'l'o 


t  lie  Willi  I 


\l. 


\<'il    li\-  the   future.      Hut.  I) 
li       to  Je-tl-.   t  he  .le\\  i-h 


ot     tiiiii^r-    f,,    ...ine    wa-    tr.iii-terreil    ti 


V   ,  ppivin<r 

Cdhcept  ion 


lllp. 


T 


pr< ipin  I 


I); 


iniel    are    a  I  ipl  i  iplla  t  e 


Oi'l    '  he   ciili- 


cept  II  III  "  .'"^oii  III    \i 
-ell  de-ii_'liat  ion.  >ui.!i    .dl    1 1 

iheiifle-,     With      tki'M'     Ihlllie-- 
|iel-i>n    (if   .|e    l|       liir    1  l.eii-   i,\\  n   ' 


II       I-  aiuilieii  Id  .li  -a-  a-  III-  o\\  n 


II    a   iiH-.a 


l\  pfi 


1  iita 


I   1,1 !  Ill 


Ml    .le-ll      d'e  I    ,;!id 


lill!  le 


•  VN     1  I  I'll     lai 


e        .I  Mi  I' 


le--ial 


;e-;ii  lei  t  ii.ii.    \'. 


lliali\-    PI'ii'l 
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I"  'li'^  nl.j<«.noM.  Hu,  tl...  Kroatest  .st„tMl.linK-l,|,K-k 
"'  I"'  •'••AisI,  „„,„1  was  flu.  ,|,,u},  „f  ,|.,s„h;  how 
;;'"'''  ";'  '■;;■<  ^^Mliyleatl,  l...  unifo.|  with  faith  in 

Inn  ..s  th.-  Mossiah.  whatevr  „..u-  nie.itiinK  .losus  r.iav 
'^.vo  |..it  n.to  th,|  r..ruo,,ti„n  ^     This  cjuesti..,,  UmI  to 

H>.  ..o|,.jjvof  th,.  Cn..  K.uphasis  was  h.i.l  upon 
Ik.  ..rol,o,hnirs  an.l  propho,-!..,  of  .l,.s„s.     |t  h,.yan  to 

l-lu.     that  II.s  death  wuul.lhav..  a  saving  influonn. 
;'l>""i  IIh  peopl...     Hut  th«  conn.ptiu,,  of  siifTminir  as 
...v.njra  vi.arious  puwrr  ami  as  cnlistin- (iocCs  ,„,.,rv 
l-r  Mis  pn.pUj  was  ahva.lya  part  >,i  the  Jewish  faitii 
i.s  show,,  l,v  the  to.uth  hook  ol  tlie  .Maecahees       The,,' 
;;""  "•^'V"';.';«""""<"'i'l  coneepti.ms  were  apphe.l  to 
"';•  'l«:^"l'  ••»  .les„s,  so  that  St.  |'a,.l,  when  lie  heean.e 
'V  '"■.'^"•'"-    ""'"'   "'•'  Innnula.  -  ,he.l  fo.^  o„r  sins  " 
"liv.xi.v  u„  the  lips  of   the   earlv  ('hnrrh.     The  next 
step  u,.  to  evplam  the  .U-ath  of  .res„s  hv  the  OKI 
l«'staMM-nt.\Nh  the  result  that  His  hirth.  death,  an.l 
res,ure.i,on  ,,•,.  shown  to  he  aeconhnjr  to  the  Serip- 
"nvs.      n,,,.    the   OM    Testanw.nf    uoh    ;. .  !' 


'     ;,;, \    '"■'»■■  '"  ■"•  accoiinn.r  to  the  Sent)- 

"nvs.  run,  the  ()M  Testatnent  wth  its  treasuil's 
'l""I>n..te.l  In-  the  new  faith;  .lesus  was  still 
•  e\,iite(     liv  t he  Sr.i.if  ,l,.o,.->...i; n- 


^..s     pprop,-.ate.l  ..y  the  new  faith  ;    .lesus  was  still 

iMther  ex.ited  l.v  the  Sp,,.it  ,|esee,,,|i,,.r  ,.po,,  Ifi.M  at 
Hie  H,ipt,.M,  an.ll.e,-o„„„u, |„.  .„„,,, .,.,,, ,^,„i,.^^^.,^.^ 

■■-'lali  and    D.ivr.l'v  <...>       'I'l i^    _    .■ 


M.^n.  ni.m  ami  heeom,,,.,!,,.  .,,,,,,,.,.,, ,,^,,,i,.^^.,^.^ 
U-'  is  liu.  Me,s,al,  and  I  )avid-.s  So,,.  The,,  later  the 
mv^t.-,\-  ot  h'sus  was  exphnned  |,v  fh,.  story  of  H,s 
'""/'  '""l.'l'<'<'->i.-ept,on  l.v  th,.  Ilolv  Spint.  Ve,v 
earlv  the  ,d.M  ut  p,..-ex,.ten,e  wa>  also  iMo.mht  into 

llnnM.  I    lav   hidden    w,tl,   (io.l   f,oM,   ete,„itv.     Su,.h 

v-ietl,e|„M.,tten,ptsl>vtheuseof.Few,>hro„,.ept,ons 

|.  .'xpl.mth,.  p,,.,,,,,htv  of  . Fes,,,  of  Nazareth    with 

•1-  — .It  that  ll,s,.,mpl,e,tv.Iove,aml  hum.n  kimh 
-H-.    we,v    ,„    danger  of    l,..,„.    forirotten.      Ha,|    the 

•'7'^\!'!!'^''''.'' <;''•''•••''  ''••I'.u.ie.l  the  .>Mlv  ,ep,es..,,t - 
■i'lv  ..  (  |„,<t,an,tv  ,t  nevereould  have  elaoned  the 
''"^'^  '•"  't^  ••;vn.  It  was  St.  I'aul  who  took  the 
•'HtiM-Mynamltru,tt,,|.,.,.,,,sof.|..w,.h(1,,-,st,andvto 
l'is(.e„t,h.,.|,urrhes,aM<lthusiutroduce,IChrist,anitv 
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into  tin'  (ircfk  and  Konian  world.  .St.  I'mil  uni- 
vt'isiili/c.l  Cliiistiiiiiity.  T«t  St.  I'uid.  Cliristiaiiity 
was  (Mitiri'ly  a  i«'lif,'ioii  of  lotliMiifiticui.  Jesiis  was  tlic 


Hfilt'lMlUT    til 


Thus  li 


iiHiij^ti  iiods  j^race.  llius  i\o  jm-icjicil 
to  tli«'  (leiitik's,  fnM'iti}^  them  from  ohhtiatmn  t..  kfrp 
the  .lt'wi>h  law.  and  .siibstitiitmjr  the  frct-dom  of  the 
Spirit  ir>  ('hri>t.  .lo.siis,  the  Son  of  (iod,  ditxl  on  the 
Cross,  manife^tin^r  (Jod's  love,  ^race,  and  forjfivenes-, ; 
ro  f  ajjain  from  tiie  dea<!  and  ascende.',  to  Ikmmh. 
These  conceiitions  of  Son  of  (Iod"  and  "  descent 
from  heaven"  w»'re  ( (iii|ienial  to  the  ( Ireeks,  who  were 
rennnded  of  their  own  mytholorjy,  hut  t!u.  diMth  of 
Jesus  still  ap|te;ired  ditliciilt  to  reconcile  uith  di\initv. 
The  dilhciilty.  however,  was  in  part  removed  hv  the 
conception  of  the  resurrection  and  ascension. 

AnotluM-  important  factor  contributing  to  St.  I'auTs 
cotKi'ption  oi  ,lesu-  was  his  d(M-trine  of  salvation. 
His  view  «)f  the  world  and  of  man  was  radicallv  pessi- 
mistic. Sin  rules  man  ;  the  flesh  wars  aj^'ain-t  the 
spirit;  human  powers  are  of  no  avail.  St.  I'aiil  put 
out  every  other  li^ht  and  thoii^dil  of  the  world  as  in 
utter  (hirkness  that  he  mi<iht  ejihaiice  the  siiprcinacy 
oi  .lesiis,  who>e  death  on  the  Cross  as  Son  of  (mxI, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  make  Him  the  onlv  Lord 
and  Saviour  of  men.  At  that  time  the  titles  Lord 
and  Saxiour  were  universally  applied  to  <;od-.  and 
kin«;s.  and  their  u>e  Ity  St.  "I'atd  had  the  eflVct  (.f 
hrinirinj,'  .lesus  nearer  to  the  dignity  of  the  (lodheail. 
'I  lie  title  'Son  of  (Iod"  aNo  underwent  a  chan^'e 
liom  its  .-ijinilii-ance  in  the  earliest  Christian  coni- 
iinmiiv.  for  St.  Paul  now  thought  of  the  •'  Sonof  (Jod  " 
.i-a  hc.ivenly  I iciiii,' eternally  with  (Jod.  '■  iheiina^eof 
tJod,"  after  which  (iod  created  man.  Th- >e  comep- 
tions  were  congenial  to  the  (ireek  mind  and  had  much 
to  do  With  the  spread  of  Christianity  in  the  Creek  and 
l>oinan  world.  This  "•  Sun  of  (iod  ""  lu>caine  man  for 
our  -^ake-,  that  wc  al-o  mifrht  he  >on>  of  (Iod.  'l"l,,|s 
I'aul    liccainc   the  .  reatoi of  a   new  Christtjlu^'v,  and 
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lurnished  the  tliome  for  tlie  subsequent  jculations 
concerning  the  person  of  Christ.  St.  Pjuil  did  not, 
however,  mean  tliat  the  supreme  Deity  but  the  Son 
of  CJod  flescends  into  this  world  and  becomes  flesli  in 
order  to  reveal  the  love  of  (Jod.  A  similar  change 
took  ])la('e  in  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  of  Cod  or 
of  Christ,  called  also  the  Holy  Spirit,  given  to  all 
believers  in  the  Christian  Church.  As  yet  the  con- 
ception of  the  Spirit  had  not  become  pron'iinent.  But 
St.  Paul  alreafly  uses  the  formula,  Fathei-,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  thus  anticipating  the  Trinitarian  doctrine. 

St.    Paul   also  had   an  anti- Jewish  apologetic,  in 
\yhidi  Christ  was  made  the  end  of  the  law,  and  justi- 
fication   by   faith   ami   freedom   in    the   Spirit   were 
substituted    for    salvation    by    works.     The    Jewish 
doctrine  of  justification  implied  that  (Uxl  is  the  judge 
who  punishes  or  rewards,  for  whom  Paul  substitutes 
the  (iod  of  mercy  who  fo]gi\es  sinners  on  the  ground 
of  their  faith,  and  in  support  of  this  view  he  appeals 
to  the  Old  Testament.     Abraham  "'  believed  in  JelK>- 
vah,  and  He  reckoned  it  to  him  for  righteousness" 
((ien.  XV.  ()).     '•  The  righteous  shall  live  by  Ins  faith  " 
(Hab.  ii.  4).      Thus  Paul  brought  the  Old  Testament 
into  line  with  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
and  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ  was  shown  to  be  the  (Jod' 
of  Abraham.     In  a  similar  manner,  the  author  of  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  transformed  Je.-us  into  a  High 
I'riest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedee,  thus  making  Hi'in 
sujierior  to  Levi  and  xVaron,  and  even  to  Abraham. 

The  conception  of  Jesus  as  High  Priest  ai't<^r  the 
order  ()f  .Melchisedee,  and  as  Son  of  (Jod  with  the  new 
meaning  given  to  the  term,  removed  Jesus  from  men 
and  gave  rise  to  the  question  as  to  His  relation  to  (Jod. 
.\s  reflection  dwelt  upon  this  ]irobleni,  the  su])ieme 
(iod  recedes  from  contact  with  men  and  the  world, 
aufl  mediatorial  agencies  are  introduced.  Here  we 
may  refer  to  the  prologue  of  the  (iospel  of  John,  where 
(!od  is  sTid  to  have  created  \\w  world  throuyh  His  Son 
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who  is  the  Logos  become  flesh  and  dwelhng  among  us. 
It  IS  not  necessary  lor  us  to  enter  upon  the  discussion 
ot  the  source  of  this  Logos  doctrine.  It  may  have 
been  Philo's  writings,  although  the  conception  was 
already  widely  prevalent  and  can  be  traced  in  earlier 
C-reek  philosophy.  Its  ontological  character  is  evi- 
dent. So  also  is  the  utihty  of  the  conception  as 
the  basis  of  an  apologetic  to  the  Greeks  and  those 
tamihar  with  Greek  thought. 

Tins    brief    outline   of   the   complex   movemenis 
explaining  and  interpreting  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus 
cannot  now  be  made  more  complete.     1  have  pre- 
sented some  (jf  the  results  attained  by  those  wIkj  ha\e 
made   a  critical   study  of  New  Testament   writings 
regarded  as  the  natural  products  of  the  early  Church 
Xone  of  these  writings  are  strictly  biographies  although 
based  upon  historical  material.     "  And  since  the  evan- 
gelists in  any  case  are  not  chroniclers  but  preachers 
the  efiort  to  disentangle  '  the  historical  Jesus  '  froiu 
their  account  must  be  fruitless,  because  perverted  bv 
illegitimate  dogmatic  considerations.     It  was  bv  the 
apostles'  preaching  of  Christ  that  the  Church  'came 
into  existence  ;    their  preaching,  accordinglv,   must 
remain  the  vital  soil  of  her  hfe  and  the  final  court  of 
appeal  by  which  the  truth  of  her  messa^^^e  is  sanc- 
tioned" (summary  of  Kiihler's position,  bv  .Uickinto-^h 
Docfnne  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  p.  SI.*})."    It  seems  u> 
follow  from  such  a  statement  that  it  would  be  hi'dilv 
important  analytically  to  determine  the  element'^^  iii 
the  Xew  Testament  writings  that  do  definitely  show 
who  and  what  Jesus  was,  freed  from  extraneous  con- 
siderations ;  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  follow  the 
logical  development  of  the  interpretative  apologetic 
('lenient  which,  it  i>  frankly  admitted,  is  in  the  New 
're^tament  writings,  even  iii  the  Synoptics  ;  and  that, 
hnally,  the  apostolic  "  preachers  "  and  XewTestainent 
writers  in  general  should  form  -  the  final  court  of 
a])])eal      for  the  Church  and  the  believer.     Manv  aie 
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always  found  who  are  unwilling  to  assent  to  the  latter 
statement,  for  the  mind  of  all  ages  has  been  disturbed 
by  the  controversies  that  deal,  not  with  the  real 
Jesus,  but  with  the  titles,  .Messiah,  Son  of  .Alan,  Sou 
of  (Jod,  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
Nevertheless,  the  (obligation  has  always  rested  heavily 
upon  many  to  receive  as  finally  authoritative  the 
■■  illegitimate  dogmatic  considerations  "  which  render 
■'  fruitless  the  effort  to  disentangle  the  historical 
Jesus."'  But  how  sharp  is  the  contrast  with  the 
simplicity,  nearness,  human  )ovo,  and  kindliness  of 
Jesus  of  Xazareih  portrayed  by  the  Logia,  indeed,  by 
the  Synoptics,  if  we  may  uust  the  results  of  the 
critical  study  of  the  (JospeLs  that  there  are  such  sav- 
ings of  Jesus  distinguishable  from  the  inter])ietative, 
apologetic  element !  If  so.  how  can  this  other  element 
be  equally  authoritative  for  those  differentiy  con- 
ditioned '. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  application  of  these 
titles  to  Jesus  served  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
precious  truths  of  the  real  Jesus,  whom  they  in  a 
measure  helped  to  conceal,  it  was  because  St.  Paul 
and  others  succeeded  in  conveying  to  their  readers 
Jesus'  own  consciousness  of  the  Father's  love  and 
mercy.  His  readiness  to  forgive  and  save  unto  the 
uttermost,  that  the  Christ  of  whom  they  s]ieak  still 
inspired  the  believer  with  hope,  courage,  and  joy,  and 
for  this  reason  a  certain  sanctity  attaches  to  the 
symbols  of  faith  emjiloyed.  The  (inostics.  howexer, 
were  not  so  successful,  for  they  lost  this  familiar, 
human  Jesus  in  their  subtle  abstractions  and  fanciful 
inteipretation  of  the  relations  of  (Jod,  the  Son,  and 
the  Spirit  to  the  world  and  to  men.  To  these  we  now 
turn.-' 

The  (inostics  were  believers  who  sDuuht  to  justifv 
to  reason  what  faith  accepts,  and  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  Paganism  and  to  Judaism.' 
Although  Irenaeus  speaks  of  the  Cnostics  as  ■"  a  bodv 
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of  men  who  «et  aside  the  truth,  putting  in  its  place 
tables  and  vain  genealogies, -wickedly  ])erveitin<T  the 
good  words  of  Scripture,  which  thev  harulle  deceitiullv 
-and  destroy  the  faith  of  many,-"  -  a  ni.,re  generous 
judgment  would  regard  them  as  conscientious  think-ers 
endeavounng  to  adjust  the  claims  of  the  Christian 


j  ''eligion  to  the  scientific  reason.     The  (inostic  d 


trines  appear  in  the  Apostohc  age,  as,  for  e.xanH,le, 
the  teachings  of  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers,  -  as 
well  as  the  false  doctrines  which  Paul  combats  in 
Lorinth    Ihessalonica,  Ephesus,  and  Colossae  "     But 
It  IS  only  in  the  second  century,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Hellenic  philosophy  of  Alexandria,  that  (inosti- 
cism  assumes  a  formidable  speculative  character      It 
appeared   m   a   threefold   form  :    the   first   rega'rded 
Uiristianity  as  only  a  purified  and  expanded  Judaism  ■ 
the  second  was  animated  by  hatred  of  Judaism,  and 
sought  to  substitute  purely  heathen  ideas  tor  Christian 
doctrines,  ascribing  a  dignity  equal  to  that  of  Jesus 
to  Pythagoras    and    Plato,  and    in   general   makin^ 
tliristianity  approach  as  neady  as  possible  to  Pa-^an*^ 
ism  ;  and  the  third,  of  which  .Marcion  was  a  repre- 
sentative,   sought   a    pure    Christianity    freed    from 
1  agan  and  Jewish  ideas." 

It  was  about  a.d.   130  that  the  flood  of  (Jnostie 
theories    began   to  appear,   pretending   to   give   the 
deeper  and  truer  view  of  Christianitv.     Being  pur 
forth  by  able  Christian  men  and  appealing  particu- 
larly to  the  cultured,  these  views  had  much  influence 
1  lie  tactors  entering  into  ( Jnosticism  often  reflect  the 
prevaihng  thought  of  the  age,  such  as  the  distinction 
between  spirit  and  matter,  which  was  viewed  as  the 
.source  of  evil,  while  spirit  was  the  sum  of  light,  tiuth 
and  reality  ;    the  present  world  including  man  is  rhic" 
to  the  union  of  the  two  elements,  the  material  imprison- 
ing and  hindering  the  spiritual.     The  (Jno.-^tic  beheved 
'u  a  higher  world,  where  spirit  exists  in  puritr  and 
power  :   in  this  higher  world  are  hierarchies  of  beings 
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(aeons),  all  divine  and  all  nmnii'estinj,'  the  (eiitral 
source  called  God.  Tlie  world  <;ives  evidence  nt  beinj,' 
pervaded  by  a  certain  wisdom  setting  it  in  order, 
indicating  some  intelligent  agent  as  its  artilicer,  v.ho 
is  the  Demiurge,  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament,  but 
subordinate  to  the  supreme  God.  Gh'ist  is  a  wonder- 
ful concentration  of  the  light  and  virtue  of  the  spiritual 
world,  and  appears  at  the  proper  time  to  deliver  those 
who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  so  far  as  tiicv  are  suscept- 
ible to  salvation,  and  they  are  saveil  accoiding  as  they 
apprehend  the  significance  of  Christ's  coming  and 
acquire  the  true  view,  the  true  (ptosis  of  things.  ••  The 
hope  of  the  Gnostics  was  to  rise  clear  of  all  material 
entanglement  into  the  realm  of  light,  knowledge,  and 
incorruption.  What  this  would  prove  to  be  remained 
very  vague  ;   no  details  could  be  given  "'  (Rainy).' 

It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  term  Matter 
was  used  by  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  Persians. 
Philo,  Plotinus  and  others,  and  so  was  differently  con- 
ceived, but  never  refers  to  matter  as  it  appears  in  sense 
objects  of  our  material  world,  though  it  is  necessarv  to 
its  formation.  Wliat  is  it  but  a  recognition  of"  the 
privation  and  limitation  that  must  be  the  fate  of  finite 
e.Kistences  if  there  is  to  be  a  world  at  all  ?  Or  is  it 
the  logical  concept  of  pure  being  abstracted  from  all 
attributes  ? 

It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that,  while 
Gnosticism  like  Christianity  emphasized  the  redemp- 
tion from  the  evil,  it  extends  the  conception  of  evil  to 
the  world  as  a  whole,  which  for  the  Christian  is  good  ; 
that  the  tendency  of  Gnosticism  is  towards  fatalism, 
while  Christianity  affirms  personal  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility, and  creation  in  the  image  of  the  supreme 
God,  who  is  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
not  a  Demiurge;  that  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the 
Redeemer's  personality  was  Docetic  in  tendency,  for 
their  conception  of  matter  as  evil  did  not  allow  a  real 
incarnation  ;    that  the  (Saviour— the  pure  spiiitual 
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-I'linciple  -descends  upon  the  Messiah,  prepared  by 
the  I)enuur<;e,  whodies  on  Calvary,  while  the  Saviour 
is  viewed  as  previously  departing  from  the  Messiah  of 
the  Demiurge  -the  (!od  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Church,  of  course,  believed  otherwise,  but  as  yet  the 
doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ  had  not  been  formu- 
lated, and  the  need  of  doing  so  began  to  be  felt.  The 
(iiiostic  method  of  salvation  was  by  mental  and 
spiritual  illumination,  while,  for  the  Christian,  salva- 
tion was  bv  grace  and  the  surrender  of  the  will,  which 
were  within  reach  of  all ;  the  (Jnostic  instead  divided 
men  generally  into  two  classes,  the  spiritual  and  the 
carnal  or  material.  Even  ordinary  Christians  as  men 
(»f  mere  faith  take  Christianity  literally  and  have  only 
a  relative  blessedness  suited"  to  them,  but  the  trulv 
s])iritual.  the  (Jnostic  proper,  by  their  own  enlightened, 
illumined  nature  respond  to  the  revelation  of  Christ 
and  experience  its  power.  Only  a  few  can  attain  to 
this  state,  but  they  form  the  true  Church. 

At  this  point,  le'ference  may  be  made  to  the  relation 
of  (inosticism  to  Christianity.  The  Xew  Testament 
writings  have  some  features  in  common  with  Gnosti- 
cism, which  doubtless  furnished  a  starting-point  fronx 
which  even  a  conscientious  thinker  might  be  led  into 
this  heresy.  For  example,  Jesus  spoke  in  parables, 
whicli  to  many  were  dark  and  mysterious  sayings. 
-Mark's  (Jospel  shows  also  that  certain  disciples,  as,  for 
exaniple,  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  were  the 
recipients  of  Jesus'  special  love  and  confidence.  Then 
there  was  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  after  His  death, 
which  was  thought  to  mean  a  substitute  for  Jesus  and 
a  continuance  of  His  work.  The  Gospel  of  John,  too, 
^pe;iks  of  a  unique  knowledge  of  (Jod  and  of  the  Son. 
St.  Paul,  howe\-er,  contributed  jnost.  He  thinks  of 
the  w(Mld  as  corrupt ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  infer 
froin  Paul  that  .Matter  itself  is  the  abode  of  evil. 
Paul's  Christology  also  contains  the  elements  of  the 
(inostic  doctrines  concerning  Christ,  for  Paul  regarded 
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n.iisf.s  tmtmv  as  hoiivenly  in  its  ..rifrj,,.    This  heuvetiiy 
BiMtij;    luniil.led    Himself    t(.    lu-cune    tiiaii     vet    Mis 
Iiiimamty  was  only  all.T  tli(>  -  lashic,,,   •  „r  ••  siniilj. 
tiKlc      ol  the  body  .,f  sin.     How  easv  it  woi.l.i  [„>  to 
(iraw  the  Docctic  conclusion  which  tiu>  (inostics  hold  ' 
Alter  a  short  tunc  Ho  ascends  to  lioavon.  triuniphiti-r 
over  principalities  and   powers.     St.    Piuil    too    lie" 
.liiontly  rolors  to  those  tli.it  are  ot  the  llosh'and  those 
that  are  ol  the  Spirit.      LiKowise  the  Christian  teachers 
were  sk.lt.il  .n  d.sti.i^M.isliin.r  the  ,l„„l,|e  ,„eanin<r  in 
the  Old    lostan.oi.t.     Faith  takes  onlv  the  i.n.nedi- 
iitol.v  Kiye.i  copy  of  the  eternal  truth  which  the  Spirit 
of    \\.s,lo,n    reveals,    sujrpe.-tin.r    Plato's    distinction 
hotweon  ..pinion  and  knowledue.     The  Cnostics    like- 
wise, sou-rht  a  hijrher  spiritual  knowled-e  surimssin.' 
the  syn. holic  co.u-reteness  which  faith  apprehends,  and 
tins  hij,dior  k.iowlei'^'e  is  attai.ial.le  onlv  bv  a   few 
But    (i.iost.cisni,    althoi.irh    havi.ig    those   points    in 
«''>'n.iion  with  the  Xew  Testament  writin-s,  esjieciallv 
those  ot  St.  Paul,  ilid  not  succeed  in  niaki.m  its  abstrac- 
t.o.is  an(    ianc.tul  constructions  the  medium  of  p.e- 
servinnr  the  wholesome  content  of  the  Christian  faith 
in  the   historical  Jesus,  and  in  this  chieilv  lies  the 
heiesy.      I  he  best  ropresentativos  of  the  moVe  dan^oi'- 
ous    speculat.ve    (Jnosticism    we.e    Basilides     (alm.it 
A.u.  120)  and  Valentinus  (d.  about  a.d.  1(50).    .Alarcion 
though  le.ss  speculative,  caused  much  disturbance  i.i 
the  Christian  com.numty,  for  he  endeavoured  to  free 
Uiristianity  from  Pagan  and  Jewish  ideas.      For  him 
there  was^  an  antithesis  between  the  Law  and  the 
Uospe  .     .Nature  reveals  to  the  Pagan  at  most  the 
Almighty  ;  the  Law  leveals  to  the  Jew  the  righteous 
Cod;   biit^,  Chiistianity  is  absolutelv  new  and?  there- 
t<»re,  sudden,  because  it  reveals  the  good  ami  com- 
imssionate  One.     Christ  was  not  born  at  all,  but  came 
'liiectly  Irom  heaven  into  Capernaum  in  the  fifteenth 
,\x^^r  ot  the  reign  of  Tiberius  as  revealer  of  the  good 
<'0d,  m  contrast  with  the  righteous  world-maker   the 
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iiiifrrv  .I»'1m)v  ill  i)f  tlic  .l»'\vs.  .Icsiis  liiis  no  connoctiun 
wit li"  111.-  .M("s>i;ili  of  the  Old  Testa ineiit,  altliouKli  lie 
hy  ill  (•oiiiinodatioii  ap|)lie(l  the  term  to  llitiiself.  Ills 
l)o(ly  was  ;,ii  appei. ranee,  Jlis  death  an  illusion,  with, 
ho\ve\('r.  a  rial  iiieaiiiti}:.  ilijipolytiis  relates  Maiciori 
to  i'linpeiloclf.'s,  whose  doctrine  ol  Love  and  Strife  he 
appropriated  as  the  <^ood  ])rineiple  of  the  universe  ;ir 
(iod,  and  as  the  bad  priticiple  or  Matter,  over  whieh 
the  devil  iiiles  and  to  whieh  tin;  heathen  belong." 

I'Jioiiiih  has  beiMi  said  to  show  that  the  CJnosties, 
applving  the  allegorical  method  to  the  Seri])tures, 
pafiicuLirly  the  New  Testament,  and  dominated  by 
the  Hellenic  thought  of  Ale.xandria,  atteni])ted  to 
transform  ( '!ii  i>ti  Miity  into  a  W()rld-])rinci])le  having 
ontological  si'  .mee,  di.-.-olving  the  distinctive 
Chii-tian  pri-  o!e  of  sdvatioii  into  a  tianscendental 
metaphysics  ot  the  world's  beginning  and  c(»urse  of 
development.  It  was  only  through  the  formation  of 
dogma  under  the  dominance  of  the  Komaii  Church 
that  the  distinctive  Christian  ideas  (jf  salvation  could 
enter  upon  a  coui^e  of  historical  develo])ment.  Ilow- 
e\(M-  cumbersome  the  ecclesiastical  and  doumatic 
structiiic  became  in  later  centuries,  the  core  of  mean- 
ing, the  jnecious  Chri^.tian  teachings  of  salvation,  were 
conserved  an<l  made  the  ))ossession  of  the  later  genera- 
tions, ar,d  even  of  the  ])re>ent. 

At  liist.  Christianity,  arising  among  the  humbler 
classes  and  marked  by  religious  fervour,  felt  no  need 
of  theological  speculation.  But,  wliei:  it  came  into 
contact  with  that  ])eculiar  fusion  of  ( ireek  and  ( )riental 
thought  and  religion  which  ap])eared  in  (inosticism 
and  Xeo-Plat(»nism.  there  arose  the  })r()blem  of  ditt'er- 
entiating  Christianity  so  as  to  inteipret  iind  conserve 
the  Christian  ideas  of  salvation,  and  not  only  to  defend 
but  commend  them  to  all.  The  i^oman  Church,  u])on 
which  fell  in  no  small  degree  the  ])restige  of  Rome 
itself  a>  the  chief  city  of  the  wdvld.  contributed  much 
to  the  undertaking.    Sov  are  the  political  changes,  due 
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to  Mi(.  dcclino  (.f  the  l^.|,mM  Kini.iiv  an.l  f lu'  lurhiiiian 
•n.Mirsi..ns.  t„  |,e  m'-l.vt,>.l.  All  tl.rsc  tlunas  ,.„„t,n- 
iMit.MJ  to  the  fonnati.m  of  Cliiisfmn  (|o;;(na.  aii.l  t., 
tlicir  ac.optanco  as  M„.  |i„a!  truth  of  Cliiist iai.it \ 
I  iK' (logruas  thcriwlvcs  had  an  iniporlant,  function  i„ 
pcrh.nn  in  adjusting  the  Christian  co.unuiiutv  to  its 
environuiont. 

The  first  marks  <linVrentiating  Christiaiutv  fn.ni  its 
rivals  wore  found  in  tho  Hulc  of  Faith  and  in  the 
lorniatK.n  of  tho  \o\v  Tcstaniont.  Then  canio  tlu- 
uork  of  th(.  Ap(.loj,'ists  and  the  l)('^'iiuiin<,'s  of  Cliri^tian 
tlicology,  which  served  as  a  vehicle  for  the  faitli  and  as 
.1  powerful  instrument  for  its  defe 
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\crv   early    it    was    believed    that   there    was    an 
Identity    between    what    the    churches    possessed    as 
;"f '*Vp  *"'•"»'»"'< '^'^  itn.I  the  doctrines  or  regulations 
of  the    Iwelve  A])ostles,  through  whom  there  was  a 
direct,    connection    with    the    ^histei.     '•  before    the 
violent    conflict    with    (inosticism,  short   formulated 
summaries  of  the  faith  had  grown  out  of  the  missionary 
practice  of  the  Church   (catechising).     The  shortest 
tonnula  was  that   which  defined  the  Christian  faitii 
as  belief  in  the.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.      It  appears  to 
have  l>een  universally  current  in  Christendom  about 
tlie  3-eaT   1.50.     In   the   solemn   transactions   (,f   the 
(  iiurch,  therefore,  especially  in  baptism,  in  the  n-eat 
]>rayer  of  the  I.or.rs  Supper,  as  well  as  in  the  exonMsm 
ot    demons,    hxed    formulae    were    used  ""     -  They 
embraced  als..  such  articles  as  contained   the  nu^t 
important  fads  in  the  history  (.f  Christ  "  ■     As  early 
as  A.D.  14U  the  Roman  Church  possessed  a  fixed  creed 
which  every  camlidate  f<.r  baptism  had  to  profess,  but 
It  IS  not  probable  that  all  the  Christian  communities 
had  such  creeds.     These  formulations  exi.ressed  the 
tacts  u])on   which   Christians  based   their  fVith    -ml 
were  rule,  of  faith  rather  than  of  conduct ;  for  'there 
was  n.)  objection  to  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the 
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iiKinil  aspects  of  lite,  hut  to  the  iidoiation  (.f  Clirisl, 
and  to  till'  worsliip  ..f  (Joil  a.>  the  riinstians  conciMvcd' 
lliiii.  ('on^f(|u<'iitly,  tlioso  forimilao  solved  as  a  dis- 
tiiiuiiisliiutr  niaik  of  tlic  Cliristiari  coiiiiniiMitv  as  well 
as  a  Itoiid  of  iiiiilv. 

'I'licrc  is  a  somcwliat  |irfcisi«  statcmctit  of  tliis 
mpiJ'i  jiilci  in  I  (',,!■.  xi.  1  and  1  Tim.  iii.  Ki  ;  aiiotlier 
ill  Hennas.  WV..  ii.  ConiinandnKuit  I.  Iienaeiis 
(.v.i>.  I2(»  to  AD.  2iV>)  ^rives  a  slioit  suniniarv  of  the 
taitli  :  ••  Tlie  Cliurch,  though  dispersed  throiijiliout 
the  whole  world,  even  to  the  ends  of  tlic  ejirtli,  has 
receive*!  from  the  .Apostles  and  their  disciples  this 
faith;  in  one  (iod,  the  Father  Almijihtv,  Maker  of 
heaven,  and  e.iitli.  and  the  .sea.  .md  all  thiiifis  th.it  are 
in  them  ;  and  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  Son  of  (Jod.  who 
liecame  incarnate  for  our  .salvation  ;  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  prochiimed  throuph  the  pr(»])hets  the 
dispensations  of  (iod,  and  the  advents,  and  the  birth 
trom  a  virgin,  and  the  passion,  and  the  resunection 
trom  the  dead,  and  the  ascension  into  heaven  in  the 
tksh  of  the  beloved  Christ  Jesus,  our  Lord,  and  this 
future  manifestation  from  heaven  in  the  f^lory  of  the 
Father  '  to  ^father  all  tilings  in  one,'  and  to  raise  Tip 
anew  all  (lesh  of  the  whole  human  race."  "*  Teitullian'.s 
summaiy  of  the  faith  is  more  extended." 

The  appeal  to  an  objective  standard,  like  the  rcrpila 
Jidci,  was  accompanied  by  the  growinar  importance  (»f 
certaiii  writings  which  it  was  the  custom  to  read  in 
the  churches,  and  which  were  finally  declared  to  be  the 
New  Testament,  as  a  collection  of'  Apo.stolic  writings 
ranking  with  the  Old  Testament.  There  is  no  definite 
history  of  this  process,  for  the  Canon  emerges  (piite 
suddenly  ;  as  early  as  "  l.jO.  the  main  bodv  of  Christen- 
dom liad  .still  no  collection  of  (Jo.spels  "and  Epistles 
po.ssessing  equal  authority  with  the  Old  Testament." 
The  Canon  first  appears  in  the  same  ecclesiastical 
district  where  there  are  the  best  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  the  Apo.stoHc  m/uh  Jidci.     The  conflict 
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ol  tlic  ( 'lunch  with  M.ininn  and  otlu'r  (iiuKtic^  pio- 
iiKitt'd  this  iiiovfinciit  t(i  form  an  authoiitativt'  (ullet- 
tinii  of  Apostolic  \\iitiii<^s  as  a  .voapoii  ai^ait!--!  thf 
friciny,  mihI  thf  next  st('[»  was  to  (h'clarc  that  the 
Cliiirch  aloiu!  possessed  the  triu'  \vritiii<rs,  i.r.  evciy- 
tliiiif^  apo>tohc,  crdisctiuciitly,  aulhoiitati\«'.  'Plu' 
gradual  lormatioii  of  the  {'oiiccptioii  of  \ho.  Church 
also  afcoiupa nil's  the  developnuiit  of  the  New  'IV.sta- 
nient  Canon.  ()tnittin<;  the  complex  details  of  these 
movements  and  their  relations,  wo  pass  to  tlie  .\pohi- 
},'ist.s  and  tlieir  atfitu(h'  towards  these  standards  of 
bohef.'" 

The  Apolojrists  rerjnnh^d  the  ri'finhi  Jiilci  and  the 
New  Testament  as  atTordin<i  the  nicairs  of  (U'fentHnjf 
ChristiaJiity  and  ditTerentiatinj^  it  from  other  forms 
of  faith  and  kiMnvled^e,  hut  tluii-  attitude  towards 
these  standards  of  behef  varies.  ,hi>tin  .^hlrtyr,  for 
example,  insisted  upon  tlie  recognition  of  certain 
<h»(inite  tra(htional  facts  as  the  stanihird  of  orthoihixy, 
but  he  was  sucli  a  tIu)rough  student  of  (Jreek 
jihihisophy  that  he  found  in  it  a  .strong  support 
and  preparation  for  Cliri>tian  faith.  Tatian,  Iren.ieus, 
and  Tertulhan  recogni/e  nothing  l>ut  the  traditions 
and  the  Scriptures.  Tatian  ri(hcules  phihisophers." 
TeituUiau  wouM  confine  all  investigation  to  the  limits 
of  faith  :  "  Let  our  "  .seeking,"  therefore,  be  in  that 
which  is  (»ur  own,  and  from  those  who  are  our  own, 
and  concerning  that  which  is  our  own.  -that,  and 
only  that,  which  can  become  an  of»ject  of  iii(|uiry 
without  impairing  the  rule  of  faith."'  "  .\11  doctiine 
must  be  prejudged  as  false  which  savours  of  con- 
trariety to  the  truth  of  tli(>  churches  and  Apo.stles  of 
Christ  and  Cod.  .  .  .  We  hold  cotnnuinion  with  the 
Apostolic  Church  because  our  doctrine  is  in  nr  res])ect 
diiTerent /ro//(  theirs.  This  is  our  witness  of  truth." 
The  .S(  riptures,  moieover,  belong  oidy  to  Christians, 
and  heretics  are  not  to  be  recognized  as  having  a 
right  to  base  arguments  upon  them.'-     How  different 
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is  l!u'  attitude  of  Clciaeiit  of  A!t'\  iinlria  (d  "JIT),  wliu, 
with  ()iij.'cii  lii^  |)ii|iil  arul  .>uii»'SN(ir.  may  be  >ai<l  to 
liavc  f(uiinlt'(l  ( 'liri^tiaii  tlicnlo^y  !  ClcincMt  rciiaidH 
liimiaii  know  Km  Im'  as  nccc^^arv  tor  tlic  imdiM-taiKliiiL; 
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him  who  (h'-iics  to  lie  pait akcr  of  the  ])ow(M'  of  (Jod, 
to  treat  of  iiitcllt'ctual  .■^ldlj»'(■t■^  l)y  philosophiziiij;."' '^ 
It  is  even  dc-irahle  t<»  know  a;id  um'  philosophy  as  a 
help  to  the  truth,  for  "philosophy  has  cotnc  down 
from  (Jod  to  in(MK  not  with  a  dctiiiite  direct ioti,  hut  in 


the  way  in  whic! 
and    on    the   du 


Mowers 
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hoolmaster   to   lead   the 
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■  Hellenic  mind,"  as  the  I^aw,  the  llehrews,  "  to  Christ.' 
IMiilosopliv,  therefore,  was  a  pre|(.uation,  paving  tht' 
way  for  him  who  is  jierfec  ed  in  Chri-t."  '•'  Thus  the 
diiterence  in  the  attitude  of  the  defenders  of  Christi- 
anitv  towards  the  standards  of  belief  was  retle*  ted  in 
their  treatment. 

The  ])ea<-e  of  the  Christian  coniniunitics  was.  how- 
ever, frequently  disturbeil  by  the  violence  of  ])erseeu- 
tions  ami  the  bitterness  of  controversy  and  ridicule. 
The  persecutions  began  with  the  Jews  and  spread  to 
the  (ientiles.  It  is  said  that  there  vere  ten  great 
persecutions,  extending  from  Claudius  in  A.n.  53  ami 
Nero  in  .\.i).  ()4  to  a.u.  311,  when  edicts  of  toleration 
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,ere  issued  bv  (Jalei 


lius,  one  of  the  subordinates  of 
Diocletian."'  The  controversial  attack  was  directed 
against  Clirist,  who  was  said  to  be  of  illegitimate  birth, 
of  humble  life  and  lowly  associates,  finally  sutTering 
an  ignominious  death,  whereby  He  could  not  be  the 
Messiah.'"  Celsus  regarded  .lesus  as  an  impostor,  but 
the  Syncretist.s  and  Neo-l'latonist.s  vieweil  Him  as 
at  least  a  distinguished  sage.  A  second  charge  was 
aimed  at  Christianity  itself  as  a  new  religion  of  bar- 
barianoii<rin wliicli  alHrnied  absurd  facts  and  doctrines, 
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such  as  regeneration  and  resurrection.'**  Also  objoc- 
tions  were  made  on  the  ground  of  contradictions 
hotwoen  tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments,  among  the 
( ;os])ols,  and  between  Peter  and  Paul.  The  Christians 
were  also  attacked  because  of  their  blind  faith  and 
their  denial  of  the  gods  ;  their  lack  of  patriotism  and 
their  superstition  ;  even  the  charge  of  unnatural 
crimes  was  made.  Thus  the  age  of  persef^ution 
expressed  itself  against  what  was  really  puicst  and 
best  in  it.i" 

The  Apologists  addressed,  sometimes,  the  emperors, 
for  example,  Hadrian  (a.d.  117-183),  Antoninus  Pius 
(a.d.  137-101),  and  Marcus  Aurelius  (a.d.  101-180); 
sometimes  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  sometimes 
the  intelligent  })ublic  in  general.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  apologetic  WTitings  ever  reached  the 
om})erors  themselves.  We  might  expect  that  Marcus 
Aurelius,  himself  a  Stoic  philosopher  and  moralist, 
would  have  listened  to  theapolotriesof  Melito,  Miitiades, 
and  Athenagoras  in  behalf  of  tin  persecuted  Christians. 
The  ])ersecution  was,  however,  ])olitical  rather  than 
religious,  and  the  real  teaching  and  practice  of  the 
Christians  was  prt)bably  unknown  to  the  emperor,  who 
mentions  them  in  his  Meditations  (xi.  3),  only  once, 
as  dying  through  sheer  obstinacy. 

The  Apologists  sought  primarily  to  lead  the 
authorities  and  the  people  generally  to  be  more 
tolerant  towards  the  Christians  by  refuting  the  charges 
against  them,  and.  secondly,  by  showing  the  reason- 
ableness of  Christianity  and  by  defending  it  against 
the  (Jnostics.  Their  argument  was  both  popular  and 
theoi-etical.  Populai'ly,  they  defended  Christianity 
against  the  charge  of  being  an  apostasy  from  the 
Jewish  religion,  that  the  servant-form  of  Jesus  was 
inconsistent  with  the  conception  of  the  Messiah,  and 
that  the  divinity  of  Jesus  contradicts  the  unity  of 
Cod.  The  slanderou-s  aciaisat  ions  of  immoral  conduct, 
secret  vice,  and  superstitious  fanaticism  were  refuted. 
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A  })08itive  aiguinent  was  made  in  hupport  of  iniracle.s 
and  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  both  of  whieh  were 
offensive  to  the  Greeks.-" 

Our  interest,  liowever,  centres  in  the  more  theoreti- 
cal arguments  of  the  Apoh)gists  which  form  a  transition 
l)etween  (Jnosticisni  and  the  more  .scientific  theoh)gy 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  Athanasius,  and 
Augustine.  A  simple  statement  of  their  main  position 
may  be  made  as  follows  :  The  A])ologists  assumed  as 
finally  true  what  was  believed  by  the  religious  c(»m- 
munities,  namely,  the  regtda  Jidci,  or  formula  of  belief 
in  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  together  with  certain 
sayings  and  exents  connected  through  the  A])ostles 
with  Jesus  ;  the  Old  Testament  and,  after  about 
A.D.  150,  the  New  Testament  were  acce])te([  as  the 
Scriptures.  The  contents  of  these  objective  expies- 
sions  of  faith  were  regarded  as  the  revelation  of  the 
Logos  in  the  race  as  a  whole  and  particularly  in  Christ. 
This  objective  revelation  in  Christianity  was  perhaps 
not  anything  new  in  content,  but  it  was  new  in  its 
function  of  completing  and  confirming  as  true  what 
the  Logos  in  a  Pythagoras,  a  Socrates,  and  a  Plato 
had  already  vouchsafed  unto  men.  Foi-  centuries 
(Jreek  philosophy  had  been  developing  into  a  religion. 
After  Aristotle,  the  ethical  and  religious  features  of 
thought  predominated  until,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  there  was  a  distinct  longing  for  a  reve- 
lation which  should  confirm  as  true,  as  well  as  com- 
plete, the  moral  and  religion^  thought  of  the  best  of 
Phitonic  and  Stoic  teaching.  The  Apologists  found  in 
Christianity  real  revelation,  and  had  no  doubt  as  to 
what  is  revealed.  Thus,  through  the  aid  of  Christi- 
anity, the  noblest  features  of  Creek  philoso])hy,  as  a 
theory  of  the  world  and  a  system  of  morality,  attained 
to  victory  over  the  jjolytheistic  past  and  tle^cended 
from  the  circle  of  the  learned  to  the  conunon  people. 
The  Apologists  proclaimed  Christianity  as  the  realiza- 
tion of  an  absolutely  moial  theism,  which  tliev  declared 
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1(»  1)1'  the  true  iiu'aiiiii<,M>l' (ircck  |)hil(iso|tliv  when  frci'd 
from  the  pcrvorsions  duo  to  tli(>  l;it(>r  forms  of  A\vx- 
iiiidriiUi  SytUTctism  uiid  (iiiosticism.  Tliis  \v:\\  l<iii- 
sliip  of  idcus  hetwi'cn  ("liristinnity  jiihI  (ircck  philo- 
sophy ill  its  purity  const  it  ulcd  the  litliii^  icfiitalioii 
of  <'ritics  hke  Celsiis,  and  comnHMidcd  it  to  thoiii^litfid 
(iroeks,  wlio  in  l;ir<fo  mimluMs  l)(>cam(>  Cliristians.'-' 
Such  a  position  was  also  acce])tablc  to  the  Church, 
lor  it  made  its  beliefs  appear  reasonable  without.  tli<i 
sacrilice  of  the  historical  form  of  the  revelation.  \\ 
is  not  altogether  clear  why  the  arguments  of  the 
Apologists  were  accejtted  while  similar  efTorts  of  tin- 
(inostics  to  ex})lain  Chrislianity  to  the  cultured  world, 
as  the  highest  wisdom,  were  rejected.  The  churches, 
however,  regarded  the  work  of  the  A])ologists  favour- 
ably for  many  reasons  :  first,  there  was  by  this  time 
an  intense  longing  in  many  cpiarters  for  religious 
revelation  of  the  way  of  life  ;  ideals  had  already  been 
conceived  that  were  unattainablo  by  mere  inimaTi 
strength  ;  the  neetl  of  divine  licl|>  was  keeidv  felt  ; 
secondly,  the  representation  of  (  hristianity  as  the 
reasonable  religion,  wliiidi  fultllled  the  moral  ajid 
spiritual  ideals  of  the  ])ast,  appealed  to  the  good  sense 
of  the  intelligent  man  of  the  age  ;  and,  thirdlv.  the 
Apologists  contrived  to  make  room  for  "  traditioji 
including  the  life  aiul  worship  of  Christ,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  furnish  this  reasonable  religion  with  a  confirma- 
tion and  proof  that  had  hitheito  been  eagerly  sought, 
but  sought  in  vain."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
no  special  use  was  made  of  the  historical.  Nor  was 
the  person  of  Christ  of  so  much  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  salvation  as  it  ap])earetl  to  be  later.  T!io 
conl'essi(Mi  of  Christ  was  involved  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  wisdom  of  the  ])ix>])hets,  but  no  new- 
content  of  truth  was  received  thr('>ugh  Christ,  who.  as 
a  great  Teacher,  made  it  acceptable  to  the  world  and 
strengthened  it.  Nor  wjis  the  method  of  the  Api>lo- 
gists  new.  for  they  only  adopted  the  methods  and 
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ivsnUs  of  tlio  liilxiiirs  of  the  Jews  of  throe  centuries 
jmnious.  wlio,  hiiviiig  received  a  Hellenic  training, 
set  forth  the  religion  of  .lehovah  to  the  iJreeks  in  a 
sjtiritiialized  form  as  tlie  al)sohite  philosophy,  whereby 
tlie  po.-ilive  and  historic  elements  of  the  national 
religion  were  transformed  into  proofs  (jf  the  truth  of 
that  theism,  lakewise.  tlie  I'hristian  A})ologists. 
leaning  upon  the  Stoic  and  Platonic  i)hiloso])hy. 
fouml  in  the  hi.storit'al  features  of  Christianity  a  reve- 
lation and  conlirmation  of  the  s})iritual  and  moral 
theism  wiiich  foinied  the  content  of  their  teacliings. 
Besides,  the  Apologists  diil  nut  que>tion  authoiities 
or  introduce  foreign  elements.  All  the-e  con(lition> 
led  to  the  favourable  acceptance  of  ""  the  marvellou- 
atten\]U  to  present  Christianity  to  the  world  as  the 
religion  which  is  the  true  piiiloso])liy  and  as  the 
philosophy  which  is  the  true  religion. "'  The  founda- 
tion o{  this  ]>osition  wa<  the  conviction  that  the 
creating  ami  revealing  Logo.-  or  Hea-on  of  Cod  wa- 
]HM'fectly  manifested  in  ctiri>t.  as  a  con-eijucnce  of 
which  the  reasonable  account  of  all  thing-,  i.e.  philo- 
so]>hy  (^r  theology,  and  the  Chri.-tian  revelation  are 
identical.  In  thi<  manner  "■  the  philo-cphical  doc- 
trine- of  Cod.  virtue,  and  immortalitv  becaii  e  Tliroi!<r!i 
the  Apologists  the  certain  content  of  a  world-wide 
reliiiion.  which  i-  chri-tian  becau-e  Chri-t  gaai-anteed 
its  certaivitv.  They  made  Chri-tianity  a  dei.-tic.d 
religion  i^r  the  \vho!e  worKl  witlumt  abaii'ioning.  in 
word  aT  ie:i-t.  ■  tlie  old  teaching-  an-l  kmtwle'l^f^  "  "\ 
the  (_hr'.-Tian-.  They  thus  marked  out  tl:c  '..-k  o! 
■  dogUKUic  and.  -<>  to  -peak,  wiote  the  pr'ilc^i'.'tictia 
i.ir  eveiy  f'.nure  ■tlieolr-gical  -v-rem  in  the  < 'huii-jj." -" 
Till-  Ajtolni:otie  niav  be  iliii-ti.iTed  bv  a  i.iief 
refci'cncc  t  i  Ju-tin  M -rtyi'  (a.d.  1]o  ■ -■  1  I  t  ]  ij.:;). 
•Ju-iin  v.-a-  a  i-uiTured  (.icntil.".  bc>rn  in  Sai!;aria. '/. Jio 
al-M  I'vt'  1  ;ii  l-]jiL,:-u-.  and  pi'olf.iblv  \u  i^J!;Je  a-  a 
'hri-Tuin  teaclier.  Hi-  tw..  Apolo;;/'^^  wijc  i,ot  ;!if 
tir-t  t"  be  wi'itteii  !!>  bcli;:!'  "f  The  ^'hii-TMn-.  },i]i  :■]■>■ 
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the  earliest  extant.  His  other  ])rin(i[);il  writing  is 
the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  which  expounds  the  reasons 
for  regarding  ('hi'  t  us  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Botli  Ajio  )fjics  sliow  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  (Jreek  philosophy.  He  appeals  from  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  later  forms  of  Greek  thought  to  the  older 
and  purer.  Socrates  nd  Plato  ])re})ure  for  him  the 
way  to  Christ.  The  prevailing  scientific  cojiception  of 
the  world  is  made  to  support  the  Christian  faith  and 
hopes.  The  Word  or  Logos  is  the  first  birth  of  Uotl, 
who  is  otherwise  incomprehensible.-^  The  natural 
world  and  all  living  creatures  express  this  divine 
Logos  in  diffei'ent  degrees.  The  Christians  are  not 
atheists  or  teachers  of  new  divinities,  but  worship  ( Jod 
according  to  truth,  yet  are  peisecuted,  hke  the  Stoics 
and  Socrates,  for  no  other  reason  than  faithfulness  to 
the  Word  in  which  they  jiartake.  Socrates  and  other 
teachers  had  the  Word  only  ])artially,  ouj'  Teacher 
completely,  whence  it  follows  that  we  have  the  moi'e 
reliable  truth.  Why,  then,  persecute  us  (  Thus 
Justin  reasons.  Our  Teacher  foretold  even  the  perse- 
cutions we  sufter,  and  taught  us  to  worship  (iod  accord- 
ing to  truth.  ■■  Ami  we  reasonably  w'orship  Him, 
having  learned  that  He  is  the  Son  of  the  true  Ood 
Him>elf ,  and  holding  Him  in  the  second  place,  and  the 
prophetic  Spirit  in  the  third."'  "  Whatever  either 
lawgivers  or  philosophers  uttered  well,  they  elaborated 
by  finding  and  contemplating  some  part  of  the  WortL" 
'■  For  each  man  spake  well  in  proportion  to  the  share  he 
hadof  the  Spermatic  Word.  .  .  .  Whatever  things  were 
rightly  said  among  all  men,  are  the  pioperty  of  iis 
Christians.  For,  next  to  CJod,  we  worship  and  love 
the  Word,  who  is  from  the  unbegotten  and  inelfabli> 
God,  since  also  He  became  man  for  our  sakes,  that,  be- 
coming a  piU'raker  of  our  suffering.  He  might  also  bring 
us  healing."" '-'  Thus  Justin  emphasizes  Christ  also  as 
Redeemer,  while  other  Apologists  mainly  consider 
that  man  is  able  to  ledeem  himself,  if  oidy  his  reason 
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is  graciously  stirruilated  so  that  he  may  know  how  to 
gain  the  victory  over  evil  powers.  He  also  endeavoured 
to  give  a  positive  significance  to  Christ's  death,  and 
spoke  of  the  blood  of  Christ  as  cleansing  from  sin 
which  through  Him  is  forgiven.  But  Justin  still 
occupies  the  moral  and  philosophical  ground  in  the 
view  of  salvation  according  to  which  Jesus  saves  as  a 
Teacher  through  whom  men  gain  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  (Jod,  of  His  will  and  promises,  and  the  cer- 
tainty that  God  wdl  always  grant  forgiveness  to  the 
repentant  and  eternal  life  to  the  righteous  ;  thi.s 
knowledge  is  sufficient  to  lead  man  to  turn  himself  to 
(Jod,  which  is  life.  At  the  .same  time,  Justin  intends 
to  regard  Jesus  as  Lord  and  Redeemer  as  well  as 
divine  Teacher.'^^ 

The  work  of  the  Apologists  strengthens  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  Christian  conmiunitv  and  tends 
to  augment  the  importance  of  the  objective  standards 
of  faith  to  which   Tertullian  and   Irenaeus  exhibit 
increasing  devotion.     Tertulhan  contributes  to  later 
theology  the  terminology,  one  substance,  three  per- 
sons, used  in  the  formation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  and  of  the  Person  of  Christ,  as  well  as  a  series 
of  dogmatic  conceptions,  such  as  satisfaction,  merit, 
sacrament,  original  sin  ;  -«   while  Irenaeus  makes  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  content  of  dogma  bv  his 
fundamental  idea  that  the  Creator  of  the  world'  and 
the  supreme  (Jod  are  the  .same,  and  that  Christianity 
means  a  real  redemption  effected  by  the  appearance 
of  Christ.     Thus  the  Person  of  Christ  begins  to  assume 
theoretical  importance  in  distinguishing  Christianity 
from  its  rivals.     Henceforth  Christ  is  to  be  thought  of, 
not  only  as  the  adequate  expression  of  the  divine 
Logos,   making   Him   the  supreme   Teacher,   but  as 
Redeemer,  the  incarnate  God.     This  redemptive  con- 
ception of  the  Person  of  Christ  becomes  the  theme 
about  which  the  theology  of  the  Church  is  to  be 
formed. 
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Belief  in  ('hrist  as  both  Teaclu'r  and  Iledeemcr 
soon  led  to  reflection  concoining  His  ability  to  save, 
which  seemed  to  require  that  He  he  exalted  to  an 
eternally  constituent  factor  in  the  (iodheail,  for  if  He 
be  (lod,  surely  He  can  save  unto  the  uttermost.  Con 
sequently,  every  effort  was  made,  not  only  t(»  accept 
what  is  given  in  the  Christian  behef  as  true,  but  to 
formulate  it  sub  specie  aeternitatls.  But  in  ordei'  to 
conceive  the  relations  of  (xod  and  the  Person  of  ('hrist 
so  as  reasonably  to  satisfy  the  confession  of  faith  in 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  Clod  nuist  be  thought  of  not 
according  to  the  negative  theology  of  the  (inostics 
and  the  Xeo-Platonists,  but  as  a  Being  in  whom  there 
are  recognizable  distinctions  ;  otherwise  the  conlession 
of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  could  not  have  final  signifi- 
cance. It  would  not,  1  think,  be  inap])ropriate  to 
charat-terize  the  movement  now  to  be  outhned  as  the 
])roces>  of  transforming  Christianity  as  a  religion 
of  salvation  into  an  ontological  principle,  explaining 
the  universe  as  .such.  At  that  time  no  other  course 
seemed  ])ossible.  This  movement  had  its  source  in 
the  catechetical  school  of  Alexandria.  Here  the  Church 
enjoyed  a  large  measure  of  prosperity,  and  the 
Christians  themselves  felt  the  influence  of  the  hterary 
activity  of  the  city,  many  of  the  young  men  attending 
the  lectures  of  heathen  professors,  who  in  some  cases, 
as,  for  example,  Celsus,  began  to  take  a  ciitical  interest 
in  Chiistianity  and  its  claims.  There  had  already 
been,  as  early  as  a.d.  200,  a  school  of  ecclesiastics  at 
Cappadocia,  in  Asia  Minor,  for  scientific  study  in 
general.  In  Palestine,  even  in  Carthage,  there  were 
Chiistian  scholars  who  sought  to  appropriate  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  age  to  the  uses  of  the 
Church.  \n  some  cases,  treatises  of  philosophical 
tlieologv  were  written,  as,  for  example,  by  Bardasenes 
of  I'^dessa.  At  Alexandria  this  movement  reached 
its  height  >omewhat  later  in  connection  with  the 
famous  cateclietical  school.     Here  the  whole  of  (heck 
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s<i(Mice  was  tauolit,  and  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
Christian  scientitic  thought.  (Jeometrv,  physioh)gy, 
and  astronomy,  as  well  as  (Jreek  philosophy,  were 
studied.  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  held  in  hi<'li 
esteem.  " 

Clement  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  catechetical 
school  at  Alexandria.  He  was  probably  an  Atlionian. 
and  was  born  in  the  middle  of  the  second  ceiitui  v  and 
died  in  A.n.  :>i:}.  \l\s  spirit  and  method  are  those  of 
a  (Jreek  })hilosopher  who  has  become  a  Christian. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  accepts  what  is  given  for  belief 
by  tradition  and  the  Scriptures,  but,  as  a  thinker,  it 
IS  lor  him  the  highest  revelation  of  the  Logos,  through 
whom  the  human  race  is  trained  in  the  knowledge '(.f 
(Jod.  Clement  thus  preserves  Ids  intellectual  freedom 
J  and   independence  of   external  authority.     For  him 

I  ••  the  licpiid  stream  of  ( Jreek  learning  "'  is  a  preparation 

for  and  a  means  of  setting  forth  the  content  of  Christi- 
anity, which  requires  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  le- 
tlective  reason.  Xevertheless,  whatever  conceptions 
cannot  be  harmonized  with  the  Holy  >Scii])tures  with 
the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  the  allegorical  method,  are  to 
be  rejecteil— a  fact  that  made  the  work  of  Clement 
acceptable  to  the  churches,  who  were  quite  willing  to 
have  him  show  that  the  Greeks  were  but  children 
in  wisdom  compared  with  the  Hebrews. 2-  Clement 
manifests  a  tendency  to  identify  Christ  and  the  Logos, 
and  yet  the  Logos  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the  law 
anil  (trder  in  the  world  which  appears  most  perfectly 
in  Christ  as  the  supreme  Teacher.  •■  The  Logos  is 
Christ,  but  the  Logos  is  at  the  same  time  the  moral 
and  rational  in  all  stages  of  development."  He  who 
ros]iniids  to  this  training  of  the  Logos  and  finds  life 
in  (Jod.  experiencing  the  divine  sioodness.  is 
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Clen.ent,  who  was  a  tranquil  spirit,  not  impolleil 
to  undertake  moi'e  than  his  own  intellect iial  ne(;ds 
demanded.     Clement's  work  was  of  the  eclectic  tvpc, 
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juid  lie  I'jiilcd  t<»  produce  a  system.  But  Orifjen 
(A.n.  185  •J.")4)  was  u  nitical  scliolar,  a  great  preacher 
and  writer.  lie  was  an  Kgyptiaii,  a  C<)])t,  the  sou  of 
Christian  parents,  and  bore  tlie  name  of  one  of  his 
count  rv's  (h'ities,  namely,  Origenes,  child  of  I  lor, 
the  (Jod  of  Light.  He  had  an  eager,  fiery  tempera- 
ment, which  was  softened  by  tribidation,  for  liis  father 
perished  in  the  persecution  of  Septin\us  Severus.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen,  Origen  succeeded  Clement  as  the 
master  of  the  catechetical  school  at  Alexanilria. 
Here  he  lived  a  devoted,  enthusiastic  life,  marked  by 
great  ability  and  scholarship.*' 

Like  Clement,  Orige-n  sought  to  unite  the  {)liilo- 
so])liical  with  the  traditional  and  historical  features 
of  Christianity.  He  begins  his  work,  Dc  Privripiia, 
bv  a  summary  of  the  revelation  which  the  Church 
possesses  from  the  Apostles  (Preface,  4-8),  which 
includes  the  usual  Rule  of  Faith  and  the  Old  and  New- 
Testaments.  These  constitute  an  absolutely  reliable 
revelation,  which  is  to  be  believed,  and  whose  meaning 
it  is  the  purpose  of  theology  to  set  forth.  These 
limitations  make  Origen  appear  at  times  less  bold 
and  free  than  Clement.  Nevertheless,  the  n\odern 
reader  feels  the  power  of  Origen's  deep  earnestness, 
and  admires  him  for  his  ability  t.i  find  a  safe  way  for 
the  Christian  faith  through  the  intricacies  of  his 
int  ellectual  environment. 

Oiiaen's  method  enabled  him  to  unite  the  historical 
and  traditional  with  philosophical  principles.  This 
method  was  threefold  :  "  The  simple  man  may  be 
edified  by  the  '  flesh,'  as  it  were,  of  the  Scripture,  for 
so  we  name  the  obvious  sense  ;  while  he  who  has 
ascended  a  certain  way,  may  be  edified  by  the  '  soul,' 
as  it  were.  The  perfect  man,  again,  .  .  .  may  receive 
edification  from  the  spiritual  law,  which  has  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come.  For  as  man  consists  of  body, 
and  soul,  and  spirit,  so  in  the  same  way  does  Scripture, 
which  has  been  arranged  to  be  given  by  God  for  the 
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.salvation  iif  men."  *'  This  iiiethod,  sutiietitiies  tailed 
alle^'orical,  enabled  Origeii  to  he  an  orthodc.x  tra- 
(litioMii'-st  and  maintain  "  that  Christianity  end)races 
a  salvaMon  which  is  ollered  to  all  men  and  is  attained 
by  faith,  that  it  is  the  (h)ctiine  of  iiistorical  facts  to 
which  wo  Miust  adhere,  that  the  content  of  Christianity 
has  been  a])j)ni|)riate]v  suininarized  bv  the  Church  in 
her  l{ule.  of  Faith,  and  that  belief  is  of  itself  sullicient 
lor  the  renewal  and  salvation  of  man.  But,  as  an 
idealistic  jdiilosopher,  Uri^en  transformetl  the  whole 
content  of  ecclesiastical  faith  into  iileas  "  ^i  t<imilar  to 
those  (.f  the  best  form  of  Neo-Platonism.  Thus  he 
conceived  salvation  as  a  spiritual  enlightenment,  a 
restoration,  a  contemplation  of  the  divine  Being.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  the  historical  and  the 
Scriptural  furnished  the  standards  of  belief  to  which, 
with  great  skill,  he  adjusted  his  philosophical  .system, 
m  which  he  sought  to  appropriate  the  lesults  of  the 
labours  of  the  Creek  idealists  and  moralists  since 
(Socrates. 

The  most  important  part  of  Origen's  teaching 
concerns  the  being  of  Cod  in  relation  to  the  Person  of 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  confession  of  faith  in  Father,  Son,  and  S])irit 
was  t  lie  occasion  of  a  clearer  formulation  of  the  problem 
concerning  the  divine  nature,  and  was  in.strumental 
in  turning  thought  away  from  the  negative  theology 
of  Neo-Platonism  and  Cnosticism  towards  modern 
Christian  theism.  (Jod  is,  for  Origen,  incomprehens- 
ible, immeasurable  by  our  understanding  "  wlien  shut 
in  by  the  fetters  of  flesh  and  blood  .  .  and  rendered 
duller  and  more  obtuse."  But  (iod  is  a  .spiritual 
unity.  Although  we  may  not  know  Cod  as  He  is. 
yet  our  understanding  "  knows  the  Father  of  the 
world  from  the  beauty  of  His  works  and  the  comeliness 
of  His  creatures."  ^^  Origen  here  shows  the  influence 
of  the  negative  theology  of  Xeo-Platonism,  but  tries 
to  draw  near  to  the  Christian  conceotion  of  Cod  as 
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Porsoiial  Will.  The  j)iO(li(att!.s,  j^oud,  wise,  .iiid  jii.->t, 
ii:i'  not  untrue  of  (lod  hut  iiiadcfjUiitc  ;  the  iiico(ii|ire- 
lieu^ibleness  of  (lod  is  relative,  and  the  nearer  we 
a})j)n)aeh  to  Hini  the  more  cotnpletely  will  the  dark- 
ness that  seems  to  envelop  Him  j^ive  place  to  liu'ht. 
(ioil  is  ])assionless  because  unchanj;in<i  and  eteiiial. 
It  is  condescension  to  our  infirmity  that  Scripture 
attributes  to  Ilim  wrath,  iiatred,  and  repentance. ■'■' 

The  creation  of  the  world   is  due  to  the  perfect 
goodness  of  (Jod,  who  communicates  Himself  always  in 
the  worlil  of  finite  exi.-tences.     That  tliis  may  be  dOne, 
the  divine  Beinjn;  issues,  first,  into  an  adeipiate  orj^'an, 
namely,  tlio  Logos.     Of  course,  Origen  uses  the  con- 
ception,   liOgos.  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  the 
Cliristian   faitli,   which    makes    the    Logos    ilodrine 
apjiarently  diflerent  from  what  it  is  with  Philo  and 
Plotinus  ;  but  tlie  conce|)tion  has  practically  the  same 
meaning  for  each,  namely,  the  Platonic  Ideas,  con- 
ceived as  a  unity,  forming  the  pure  I^eason  or  Intelli- 
gence of  Ciod.      This  Logos,  says  Origen,  a})|)ear.s  in 
''hrist.  and  is  the  perfect  Image,  the  Wisdom  of  (Jod 
(I'f.  John  i.  1  ;  Heb.  i.  1).     Hence  there  is  nothing  in  the 
liOgos  corporeal,  but  He  is  essentially  (Jod.     Therefore 
He  is  immutable  and  has  not  a  conununicated  essence, 
i)ut  is  tJ(id.     Being  in  Christ,  the  I^ogos  makes  Christ 
the  same  in  substance  with  the   Father  (o^imwaio^). 
But  the  Son,  proceeding  as  the  will  from  the  spirit, 
was  always  with  (Jod  ;   or,  (Jod  coidd  not  be  without 
Him,  because  we  cannot  think  <:f  (Jod  v.ithout  His 
eternal  Wisdom  and  its  expression.     The  relation  of 
the  Logos  to  (Jod,  and  hence  of  Christ  to  the  Father, 
is  a  ceaseless,  beginningless  process,  and  belongs  to 
the  inner  necessity  ol  the  divine  nature  as  Spirit.'" 
Origen  beautifully  illustrates  the  Kenosis  of  the  Logos 
in  the  incarnation  by  com[)aring  the  fulness  of  divinity 
to  a  statue  so  large  as  to  fill  tlie  wliole  earth  and 
therefore  impossible  to  be  seen  ;    another,  in  outline 
identical  with  tlie  first,  is  of  such  limitations  as  to  be 
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presentuhlc.  In  like  manner  is  the  St.riptiire  true 
thiit  ••  ho  \vii(»  sees  ine,  see.s  the  Father  also,"  for  -  | 
and  my  Father  are  one."  ^ 

ih\jii'ii  strives  to  avoid  the  Neo-1'latonic  and 
(inostic  conception  of  tht-  Logos  as  the  (irst  created 
bciii-,',  which  would  make  Christ  the  Son  the  hijrhost 
creature.  He  accordingly  regards  the  only-begotten 
i<i>n  as  (mmI's  Wisdom  hypostaticallv  (vTroaTafn^),  just 
as  .\ugustine  does  in  the  Dc  Truiit'alc:'"  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  nr»t  a  creature  >ul.ordiiiate 
to  the  Father  and  Son,  as  with  Basilides  the  (Jnostic. 
Ilaniack  holds  that  Origen  conceived  the  Spirit  as 
subordinate  to  the  Son  with  a  restricted  >phere  of 
action.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  agree  with 
Origen  when  he  says:  -  Nothing  in  the  Trinity  can 
be  called  greater  or  less."  But  Origen  does  acknow- 
ledge that  the  teachings  of  tlie  Apostles  which  the 
("hiirch  possesses  do  not  make  clear  the  relation  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  Trinity.  Origen,  however,  yields  to  the 
intliience  of  the  Xeo-Platonic  > '■•losophv  in  holding 
that  the  angels  of  the  Old  Test^  it  pro(-eed  from  the 
Father  next  in  order  after  the  ;,^,irit,  and  in  associa- 
tion with  the  Spirit.  Even  subordinated  to  these  is 
aiiotlier''order  of  rational  creatures  .  .  .  judged  tit  by 
(Jod  to  replenish  the  human  race,  i.e.  the  souls  ol  men, 
assumed  in  consequence  of  their  moral  progress  intii 
the  order  of  angels."  ^~ 

While  Origen  contributes  to  the  formation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  he  does  so  by  a  skilful  adapta- 
tion of  the  Xeo-Platonic  philosophy  to  the  Christian 
faith,  at  tlie  same  time  giving  little  or  no  place  to  the 
actual  lite  of  Jesus  of  Xazareth  in  the  doctrine.  This 
mo(litied  Xeo-Platonism,  united  with  the  Christian 
confession  of  faith  in  Father,  Son.  and  Spirit,  pioduces 
only  a  mechanical  contradictory  structure.  Besides, 
Origen  thinks  of  Christ  not  so  inuch  as  Redeemer  as 
an  active,  creative  world-principle  which  onlv  barelv 
escapes  the  Cnostic  heresy.     In  Origen,  the  fimctional 
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fi'Iatioii   of   tlu'oloj^y    f«.   tlio   ivlij;MMis   lif,.   i<    vivully 
illii>t lilted.     ()(i  the  one  Imud,  Im"  dcvoiilly  accepted 
tlie    tniditidns,    confessinns,    and     ScripttiVe    of    the 
< 'lunch  as  t.l)jective  .st;i»..lard.s  of  hehel,  to  which  he 
endeavoured  to  cotil'oiru  his  thought  in  hi.s  elTort  to 
coiiceive  it  all  I'loin  tlie  .standpoint,  of  the  scienci'  in 
whicli  h(   had  heen  trained.     The  cond)ination  of  the 
two  factors  was  his  tlieohtpy,  which  was  httle  more 
than  a   theory  of  the  worhl  and   the  world  yronnd, 
the  j.roduct  of  the  (Ireek  spirit,  (pialilied  Uy  predicates 
taken   lioni  the  (lospel  concerinn^  Jesiis  as  Saviour 
and   l{e(leenier.     Ilis  thoii^dit   was  re.div  triiinipliant 
over  external  standards,  as  it  alwavs  niiist  he,  hiiding 
the   criteria    of   truth    within    itself,    indicatinj/   that 
theoU)fry  istliepr.Hli,i.t,jf,l,„„i,i,,    .,,,,1  .,^  ^,„.|,  j,,,..  .,„ 

ini])ortant  function  in  the  cct-ordinatioii  and  promotion 
of  the  ieli(fi(»us  life. 

The  Lojros  conception,  appro|>riated  from  (.'reek 
phdosophy  by  Origen  and  other  defenders  of  Chri.sti- 
anity,  alt;iouo;h  in  itself  not  very  definite,  and  appar- 
ently adniittinH  of  wide  accommodation  to  what  was 
cimceived  to  be  Christian  truth,  nevertheless  con- 
tained an  inner  difficulty,  namely,  it  was  funda- 
mentally the  conce])tion  of  the  cosmic  creative 
principle,  an  ontolo^'ical  principle,  not  really  fitted  to 
express  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  as  Saviour  and 
Redeemer.  At  last  its  unsuitableness  was  recognized, 
and  issued  in  the  controversy  between  the  Arian.s 
and  Athanasians  and  Augustine.  The  ideal  signifi- 
cance of  this  famous  struggle  is  the  gradual  removal 
of  the  original  cosmologicul  content  of  the  Logos  con- 
ception, and  the  substitution  of  that  of  Christ  as 
Heclecmer  of  men  in  such  a  way  that  the  divinity  of 
Christ  as  Saviour  was  theoretiJally  secured,  at  least 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ecclesia"stical  party.  The 
thing  of  chief  significance  ab(jut  this  controversy,  for 
our  pur})f  .%  is  the  effort  to  bring  the  theological 
doctrine  into  such  a  relation  to  the  saving  Christian 
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hishops  and  theologians  of  the  Orient  about  a  I).".TJ<I 

The  Veo-Platoni,-  and  Neo-|»vt  hagoiean  .oiiceptioii 
ot  Mihoidinate  gods  and  intermediate  l)eing>  furnished 
the  l.ackground.  yet  a  monothei>ni  was  at  the  same 
tune  maintained.  In  .-eeinmg  opp,»>ition  to  this  con- 
'■•'|)ti..n  ot  the  Deity,  was  the  f.iith  of  the  Chmih  in 
<.o(l  the  Father.  Son.  an.l  Spirit,  as  expre»ed  in  the 
ir,p,l,t  Juki  and  the  New  Testament.  Paul  of  Sanio 
sata  .•onsidered  thc^  Logos  incarnate  in  Christ,  not  a> 
the  eternal  Wisdom  of  (lo.l  proper,  l.ut  a.>  the  created 
\'isdom  ol   (;od,   which   was  to  reduce  (.'hri>t  to  a 

ieaturc  and  a  co>inic  principle, 
laieia'i,  a  disciple  of  Paul  «)f  Sumosata,  founded  a 
school  at  Antioch,  from  which  proceede.l  the  Arian 
doctrine.  Lueian  was  greatly  revered,  and  linally 
martyred  in  a  i,.  :\\\  or  :J12.  His  pupil,  came  to 
Alexandria,  which  was  more  tranquil.  On  their 
arrival  they  found  the  Church  there  seeking  for  a 
tenable,  formal  expression  of  its  faith  whiclP  would 
1)0  a  union  of  tradition,  Scrii)tiire,  an.l  philox.phicai 
speculation.  The  prevailing  confusion  gave  advan- 
tage to  the  system  of  the  disciples  of  laician,  which 
appeared  to  be  speculatively  and  exegetically  con- 
sistent. 

Lueian  had  a  pupil  by  the  name  of  Arius.  a  Libyan 
by  birth,  anil  much  respected  by  his  followers',  although 
regarded  by  Athanasius  as  a  flippant  characiei^^"* 
1  here  had  already  arisen  at  Alexandria  a  suspicion  of 
scientific  theology,  united  with  a  tendency  to  separate 
Christian  doctrine  from  Creek  speculatn.n.  Arius 
however,  boldly  advocated  tlie  teachings  of  Lueian' 
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The  climax  came  about  a.d.  320,  when  Alexander,  the 
Bi.shop  of  Alexandria,  summoned  a  synod  of  about  one 
hunilred  Egyptian  and  Libyan  bishop.s,  who  excom- 
municated Arius  and  his  followers.     Arius  appealed 
to  the  Eastern  bishops,  and  the  appeal  was  favourably 
received.     The  controversy  extended  to  the  common 
people.     J^:ven  in  the  theatres  the  sacred  doctrines  ol 
the  Church  were  held  up  to  ridicule.     Finally,  the 
attention  of  the  emperor,  Oonstantine,  Wi-s  attracted. 
After  his  victoiy  over  his  I'ival,  Licinius,  Constantine 
had  become  Roman  emperor  in   a.J).   323.     In   the 
interest   of   social   and   pohtical   peace,   Constantino 
counselled  union  between  the  two  parties,  declaring 
the  quanel  to  be  about  non-essentials,  all  being  agreed 
as  to  the  main  })oint.     The  emperor  soon  discovered 
that  such  a  reconciliation  was  impossible— indeed,  he 
himself  was  won  over  to  the  Western  i)arty,  that  of 
Bishop  Alexander,  by  Hosius  of  Cordova,  upon  whose 
advice, apparently,  the  emperor  summoned  the  Council 
of  Nicaea  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  325,  which  finally 
decided  against  the  Arian  party.     Haniack  savs  v,e 
do  not  know  who  presided,  but  (Jibbon  says  it  was 
Hosius. 

-Vrius  held  that  there  are  two  Wisdoms  ;    '•  Fii'st 

is  the  attribute  coexistent  with  (iod,  and  ne.Kt,  that  in 

this  Wisdom  the  Son  was  originated,  and  was  onlv 

named  Wisdom  and  Word  as  partaking  of  it.     '  Foi' 

Wisdom,  saith  Arius,  by  the  Will  of  the  wise  (iod.  had 

its  existence  in  Wisdom.'     Hence  this  Wcml  (in  Christ) 

is  not  eternal.     '  (Jod  was  alone,  and  not  yet  a  I'ather, 

but  afterwards  He  became  a  Father."     '  Then  wishing 

to  form  us,  thereupon  He  made  a  certain  One,  and 

named  Him  A\'ord  and   Wisdom  and  Son  that  He 

might  forn;  us  by  means  of  Him.'     '  And  bv  nature. 

as  all  others,  so  the  Word  HimseK  is  alterable,  and 

remains  good  by  His  own  free  will,  while  He  choosetli  ; 

when,  however,  He  wills,  He  can  alter  as  we  can.  as 

being  of  an  alteiable  nature."     '  The  Word  is  not  veiy 
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I  Uod,  (hut)  only  in  name.'     '  Even  to  the  Son,  the 

J^ather  is  invisible  and  the  Word  cannot  pei'lectly  and 
exactly  either  sec  or  know  His  own  Father  '  '  excei^t 
in  proportion  to  His  own  measure,'  as  we  also  know 
according  to  our  own  power.  '  He  (the  Son)  knows 
not  even  His  own  essence.'  The  essences  of  the 
leather  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  separate 
m  nature,  and  estrangetl,  and  disconnecied,  and  alien, 
and  without  participation  of  e.ich  other  utterly 
unlike  from  each  other  in  essence  and  ^rl-  :v,  unto 
infinity'"  (t^u(.tacions  hv  Athanasius  from'  Arius 
Oration  I,  chap.  ii.  sec.  (}). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Alexander-Athanasius  partv 
sought  to  rescue  the   faith  that   (lo.l    had   c(,ine    in 
Christ  into  humanity,  whereby (.'hrist.  being  of  the  same 
essence  with  (!od.  is  able  to  redeem  men.     Athanasius 
iei)lies  to  the  Arians  that  he  bases  his  view  upon 
the  Scriptures,  whose  doctrine  is :    "  Very  Son  of  the 
Father,  natural  and  genuine,  proper  to  His  essence 
Wisdoni  only  begotten,  and  verv  an<?  onlv  Word  of 
^od  IS  He  ;    not  a  creature  or  work,  but  an  ofTs])rin.^ 
pro])er   to  the    Father's   essence.     Wherefore    He   is 
very  (ioil,  existing  one  in  essence  with  the  very  Father. 
.  .  .For  He  is  the  expression  of  the  Father's  I>ers(.n 
and  Light  from  Light,  and  Power,  and  very  I.na<re  of 
the  Father's  essence.  .  .  .  And  He  ever  was  and  is 
and  never  was  not.     For  the  Father  being  everlastimr 
Word   and   His   Wisdom   must   be  everlastin<r      Wo 
beheve   not  in  a  creature,   (!od  in   name   onlv.     II 
Anus  were  right,  (Jod  would  be  a  monad  becomin.- 
complete  m  a  trinity.     But  the  Trinity  is  not  orhnn" 
ated  ;   but  there  is  an  eternal  and  one  (iodhead  in  a 
irimty,  and  there  :s  one  glorv  of  the  llolv  Tiinitv. 
Ihe  attributes  of  the  Father  must  be  in  the  Inux^e  to 
make  it  true  that  he  •  that  hath  seen  "  the  Sou  -"liath 
seen  the   Father.'      But   the   Father  is  eternal    im- 
niortal,  powerful,  light.  King,  Sovereign,  (Jod.  Lord 
(  reator,  and  Maker.     Therefore  He  (Christ)  was  not 
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mail,  and  then  became  (iod,  but  He  was  (lod,  and  then 
became  man,  and  that  to  deify  us.''  ^^ 

Nor  IS  evil  essential  in  nature,  ?s  Alius  taught,  but 
consists,  says  Athanasius,  in  the  choice  of  what  is 
lower  in  preference  to  what  is  higher^"— a  voluntary 
turning  away  fiom  (Jod  who  is,  to  non-being,  in  con- 
secjuence  of  which  men  "  might  look  for  corruption 
into  nothing  in  the  course  of  time."  But  God's 
goodness  and  faithfulness  to  His  word  could  not  leave 
men  thus,  nor  could  man  who  had  once  "  shared  in  the 
being  of  the  Word  '"  "  sink  back  again  into  destruc- 
tion "  without  ■■  (lod"s  design  being  defeated."  There- 
fore the  incoriuptible  Word,  although  tilling  "all 
things  everywhere,"  ''  in  condescension  to  show 
loving- kindness  upon  us,"  takes  a  hi  tan  body, 
suffers  on  the  Cross,  and  in  the  resurrection  triumphs 
over  death,  whereby  we  are  redeemed." 

While  the  above  words  are  taken  from  works 
written  after  the  Xicene  Council,  they  represent  the 
doctrine  which  then  prevailed  over  Arius.  But  this 
famous  council  did  not  end  the  struggle.  Till  his 
death  m  May  a.d.  373,  Athanasius  was  in  continuous 
conflict  with  the  Arian  party,  under  whose  influence 
he  suffered  five  different  exiles  and  was  often  in  danger 
of  his  life.  During  this  long  period.  Atnanasius  was 
the  champion  of  the  Christian  faith,  affirming  that, 
for  the  sake  of  redemption,  (Jod  must  be  thought  of 
as  Christ  and  Christ  in  God.  He  put  a  new  content 
into  the  conception  of  the  Logos  which  was  foreign 
to  the  philosophy  of  which  the  Logas-conception  is'a 
prominent  factor,  but,  in  spite  of  reproaches,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  this  new  but  unassimilable 
content,  and  thus  appropriated  the  Logos-conception 
for  Christian  faith  as  a  way  of  salvation.  Although 
using  the  word  6fj,oov<Tio>i,  he  cared  onlv  for  the  faith 
in  Christ  as  divine  Redeemer  which  he  was  seeking 
to  establish  under  cover  of  that  formula.'-  "  Atha- 
nasius was  not  a  systematic  theologian-like  Origen  or 
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Augustine.  He  had  no  interest  in  theological  specu- 
lation, none  of  the  instincts  of  a  .schoolman  or  a 
philosopher.  His  theological  greatness  lies  in  his 
firm  grasp  of  soteriological  principles,  in  his  resolute 
subordination  of  everything  else,  even  the  fornmla 
ofioovaio'i,  to  the  central  fact  of  J{edemption,  and  to 
what  that  fact  implied  as  to  the  Person  of  the 
Redeemer.""  " 

Comparing  the  two  parties,  it  is  evident  that, 
speculatively,  they  had  practically  the  same  conce])- 
tions,  but  the  aim  was  different.  Both  affirm  the 
unity  of  Ciod  and  distinguish  between  Creator  and 
creature  ;  both  seek  to  base  their  doctrines  on  Scrip- 
ture and  believe  themselves  in  harmony  with  tradition. 
Both  hold  to  the  ^nc-existent  Christ,  who  is  Logos, 
Wisdom.  Both  seem  to  have  made  the  tacit  assump- 
tion that  redemption  through  Christ  is  possible  only 
by  a  communication  of  the  divine  nature  to  those 
who  believe,  which  is,  as  it  were,  infused  into  them. 
But  the  Arian  ])arty  stood  more  for  a  rational  principle 
and  the  scientific  inteipretation  of  the  Person  of 
Christ.  But  with  Athanasius  it  was  not  so  much  a 
question  of  scientific  argument  as  it  was  interest  in 
the  redemption  of  men  through  Christ,  who  nuist  be 
thought  of  as  divine  Son,  it  was  held,  in  order  to 
comnuinicate  the  redeeming  life  of  (Jod  to  the  believer 
and  biing  the  believer  into  fellowship  with  the  Father. 
Herein  lay  the  significance  of  Athanasius,  when  ho 
maintained  the  ofioovaioii  doctrine  of  the  Peison  of 
Christ,  who  is  thus  one  in  substance  with  the  Father, 
yet  the  eternal  Son. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ  in  the  early 
centuries  overshadowed  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  but 
the  requla  fidei  required  confession  of  belief  in  the 
SpiT.i  as  well  as  in  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was,  however,  for  a  long  time  vaguely  conceived, 
now  as  gift  of  (iod,  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  of  Christ 
working  in  world,  Church,  and  individual ;  now  as  an 
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impersonal  p.nver  promised  by  Christ  to  come  after 
llim  ;  now  as  a  created  being,  subordinate  to  the  Son 
<»r,  again   as  the  highest  angel.     Some  of  the  concep- 
tions conflicted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ,  lor  some  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  Spirit 
had   been  ascribed  to  the  Logos  in  Christ,  as,  for 
exanii)le,  that  of  revelation.     The  theological  doctrine 
of  the  Spirit  shows  a  marked  line  of  development 
tronulustin  Martyr  to  Augustine.    ()rigen,for  example 
seenied  inclined  to  view  the  Spirit  as  subordinate  to 
the  Son,  but  did  not  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
doctiineof  the  Sp,rit,nor  did  it  receive  speciahittention 
in  tlie  Arian  controversy.    But  between  a.d.  350  and 
SbO  Atiianasius  began  to  insist  on  the  equal  recogni- 
tion and  worship  of  the  Spirit.    The  personality  of  the 
Spirit  was  presupposed  somewhat  indefinitely,  as  was 
the  personality  of  the  ^;un.         ,i  did  Atiianasius  do 
more  than  accept  the  inner  lelations  of  the  three 
within  the  tJodhead.     Athanasius  prepared  the  wav 
tor  the  Cappadocians— Basil,  (Jregorv  of  Nazianzus 
and  (.regory  of  Xyssa— who  carried  Estill  further  the 
formulation   of   the   doctrine  of   the   Trinity,  which 
assumed  a  dominant  place  in  the  Church. 

The    doctrine    of    the    Trinity    was    still    further 
developed  by  Augustine  (a.d.  354-430)  in  his  work 
)e  I  mutate,  some  say,  in  the  direction  of  a  modalism 
i.od,  he  says,  has  no  attributes  which  imply  chancre 
indeed,  the   very  essence  of  God  in  Himself  never 
appeared,   a  statement   which  leminds  us  of  Xeo- 
1  latonism  and  Philo  as  well  as  the  (inostic  theoloav 
(Bk    111    chap.  11.,  Bk.  V.  chap.  ii.).     When  we  speak 
of  the  begotten  Son  of  God,  wo  speak  not  of  the 
divine  essence  but  of  a  relationship  (Bk.  v.  chai)   v  ) 
Aug-istme,  consequently,  distinguishes  between  wjiat 
is  .said  m  respect  to  essence  and  what  is  said  relativelv  • 
such    are    the    terms    Father,  Son,  and    Spirit,  and' 
U  liatsoever  is  said  of  ea.-h  in  respect  to  themselves 
IS  to  be  taken  of  them,  not  in  the  plural  in  siun  but 
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ill  the  singular.     For  as  the  Father  is  (lod,  and  the 
Son  IS  God,  and  the  Holy  Si)irit  is  Uod,  which  no  one 
doubts  to  be  said  in  respect  to  substance,  yet  we  do 
not  say  that  the  very  supreme  Trinity  itself  is  three 
(Jods,  but  one  (^od.   .  .  .  For  the  Father  by  Himself  is 
declared  by  the  name  Father;    but  by  the  name  of 
God,  both  Himself  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
because    the    Trinity    is    one    (Jod"    (Bk.    v.    chap, 
ail.).     That   is,   God   is   properly  used   only  of   the 
Trinity,  which  is  really  singular.    Converselv,  ••  What- 
ever, therefore,  is  spoken  of  (Jod  in  respect  to  Himself, 
18  both  spoken  singly  of  each  Person,  that  is,  of  the 
Father,  an<i  the  Son,  and  the  Holv  Spirit ;    and  to- 
gether of^  tlie  Trinity  itself,  not  phirallv  but  in  the 
singular.  '     The  Greeks  use  ovaia  (esseiice)  for  what 
we    Latins    generally    call    substance.     ••  They— the 
(rreeks— indeed  use  also  the  word  h>T)ostasis  :    but 
they  intend  to  put  a  difference,  I  know  not  what, 
between  ov(7ia  and  hypostasis  :    so  that  most  of  our- 
selves who  treat  these  things  in  the  (ireek  lan-uatre 
are  accustomed  to  say  fiiav  ovaiav,  rpek  OiroaTuat^i,.  or, 
111   Latin,   one  essence,   three  substances"   (Bk.   v! 
chap.  viii.).     One  step  more  is  taken,  in  consequence 
of  the  confusion  between  essence  and  substance  in 
Latin,  whereby  persona  is  used  instead  of  v7r6aTacn< 
(hypostasis).     But  persona  easily  assumes   an  inde- 
pendent reality,  that  is,  three  independent  Persons 
whereas  the   three   Persons  of  the   Trinity  are   not 
pi'operly  so  called  in  a  human  sense,  but  are  a  unity 
m  God,  who  is  one  God  (Bk.  v.  chap.  ix.).     Augustith- 
then  searches  for  analogies,  in  nature  and  especially 
in  man.  of  this  thieefoldness  yet  unity,  which  may  be 
viewed  as  intended  to  .suggest  to  us" the  real  nature 
ol  (.oil.     Such  are.  !or  example,  the  min<l.  and  the 
knowledge  wherewith  the  mind  knows  itself,  and  the 
ove    wherewith    it    loves    itself   and    its    knowled-re 
(Bk.  IV.  chap.  a.).     Or,  again,  there  are  three  things 
m  love.  •■  he  who  loves,  and  that  which  is  loved,  and 
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love  "  (Bk.  ix.  chap.  iii.).  But  pre-eminently  is  man 
the  image  of  ttie  'i'rinity  in  his  memory,  anil  under- 
standing, and  will,  yet  is  the  soul  of  man  one  (Bk.  x. 
chap.  xii.). 

The    development    of    niristian    theology    in    its 
earliest  forms  cannot   he  followed   further.     1   have 
trieil  to  sketch  some  of  the  chief  steps  in  the  formation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  historically  stands 
as  the  distinctive  Christian  conception  of  ({od.     In- 
stead of  mentioning  in  detail  other  features  of  the 
history  of  Christian  -'octrine,  it  is  sufficient  to  .state 
the  logical   issue  that  separates  the  different  sects. 
It   is   Jesus'   relation   to   the   tetnporal   and   eternal. 
How  can  the  eternal  (Jod  he  in  the  temporal  Jesus  ? 
Js  it  one  divine  nature  with  apparent  human  form  ? 
Two  natures  but  no  true  ])ersonal  utiitv  ?     A  human 
nature  only  gradually  becoming  acceptable  to  (Jod  as 
the  medium  of  His  (Jrace  ?     How  can  the  Ab.solute 
have  (listinctions  within  itself  ?     Are  the  persons  of 
the  Trinity  simply  modes  of  an  unknown  One,  or  of 
an  essence  that  e.xprcsses  itself  in  the  modes  and  thus 
becomes  known  '.     If  so,  what  about  the  relation  of 
this  eternal  inner  nature  of  (iod   to  the  historical 
Jesus  ?     Each  of  these  sha  les  of  opinion  formed  the 
basis  ()f  sects  whose  disputations  constitute  a  large 
part  of  the  history  of  doctrine.     There  is  also  in  the 
midst  of  this  battle  of  words  an  effort  to  inter})ret 
Jesus  in  relation  to  (Jod  as  Saviour,  without  whom 
there    can    be    no    redemption.     The    Church,    too, 
gradually  becomes  the  medium  of  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ. 

It  is  commonly  held  that,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  Christianitv  differenti- 
ated itself  from  the  Xeo-Platonic  philosophy  and  tlie 
( hiostic  and  other  heresies.  Emphasis  should  be  ])lace(l 
upon  that  which  constitutes  this  differentiation.  The 
natural  supposition  is  that,  of  course,  the  Trinitarian 
doctrine   itself  was  such   a   unique  product  that  it 
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cieaily  .litlWentiuted  Christianity  from  it-,  rivals 
F(.nnally,  tins  ,s  true  ;  a.ul  the  ch,/trine  of  t  e  'l^y 
as  the-  .ssuo  ,>1  suc-h  a  violent  controversy  a    ue  Itl: 

,V        '"  "  ^'"'I'^'I't.     But  18  it  too  nu.ch  to  siv'tlnf 
edirS  <^t/''"-^--ty  --er  other  vie!!;  wL' 
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-;<■•  -■  .liiecti,,,.  „„.  tl,„  .-eal  sou,." r:  ,    ."  k'  it  l;,' 
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,     .^"^/\\«^  p.uties.     Arms  seems  to  have  M)ii<Tl,t  ., 
I    l.»  If„lv  f.,„v,t  fonned  in  the  hght  „f  the  ,<„ec, 

u;^:rSif:;:r^.-i;-'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

pvecous     troubled   because  the  othe     p.;;;^,;" ; 
da.jger  of  exphunu.g  away  the  significam"  i  ^.^ 

up  m  Z  "&o  1  "^^"'l^^'--  Athanasius  enter  ll 
upon  tut  debate  to  sive  someth  n"  which  I.p  1,1,1 
expeiienced   and   which   ou^rht   to   be   kZt  ' 

-rids  need;    Hke  others,  ^^  gl^eshn^Sf  ti;     h^ 
speculative  argument  with  great'skill,  bu Hubs     u 
or  the  cosmologu.al  content  of  the  c,  ncepfon  o     1 : 

h:%:,:u:r  :^'";;'  r^''  ^'^  '^-sViu^ns  t 

ue   rnought   ot  as   Redeemer.     But   the   motive   of 
Athana.s.us  went  farther  than  hi-  thouc^ht    m  mel 

i.eatemei  ot  lehgious  experieiue.  through  whom  the 
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l)oliever  luis  lellowsliij)  with  i\\v  Kutlier.     Atliaiuisius 
Wiis  moved    to  go    hack  to   tlie  (.'liii>t,  even    to  the 
consciou.snes.s  of  Jesus  ;  unci  lie  succeeded,  not  because 
ol   his  power  and  consistency  as  a,  speculative  theo- 
lo<iiun,   but   because  he   seized   upon    ii\c  distinitive 
feature  of  Christianity,  which  was' faith  iu  the,  dvine- 
huinan  Re(k!enier.  tluough  whom  men  are  .saved  and 
brouirht  into  fellowship  with  (iod.     I5ut.  the  implica- 
tion is  that,  the  garment  woven  from  the  libre  of  (ii-eek 
speculatioti  did  not  lit  the  new  content  :  lor  the  con- 
(■e])tion    of    the    Logos    is    thoroughly  Creek,   wiili   a 
history  extending  from  the  ;'<k\-  of  "Anaxagnias.   the 
rational   world-order  «)f    change  according   to   Hera- 
cleitus,  Plato's  Ideas,  and  Aristotle's  ami  the  Stoic's 
Wr.r'd-Reason.  to  the  first  stage  of  the  emanation  of 
the   Ab.solute   according   to    Plotimis.     That   is.    the 
moving   princi].le    of   Athanasius    was    of    far    more 
significance  than  the  foreign  conception  of  the  Logos, 
which  gave  it  form  and  was  incorporated  in  Chnsrian 
theology  as  a  vehicle  of  the  doctrine  of  revelation 
and  rede.uption.     But  the  conception  of  t!ie  Logos 
was  the  only  means  of  getting  a  hearing  and  winnm^ 
the  victory  ;    the  end  itself,   however,  was  the  coii^ 
servation  and  promotion  of  faith  in  Jesus  as  Saviour. 
The  Athanasian  paity  also  aimed  to  nuike  the  theo- 
h»gical  doctrine   embody   the   facts   of   the  Christian 
revelation  of  redem])tion,  and  save  them  from  l)eiiiu- 
lost  in  the  com[)lexity  of  the   Hellenic  s])eculatioir 
This  motive,  however,  was  onl\    imperlectlv  realized 
by  Athanasius  and  Augustine,  who  made  lit'de  use  of 
the  historical   in   the  den  trine  of  the   Trinity.      I>ul 
the  life  of  Christ   on   earth,   sharing  our  hunjanity. 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  i  ifirmities,  vet  brintr- 
ing    the    assuran.ce    of    its    exal.ation,  is    just    what 
api)eals  to  the  heart  most  for-efuliy  ;  and  both  leader-^ 
eloquently  defended  the  faith  in  Jesu-;  Christ  as  re- 
vealer  of  the  Fat!:er  and  as  Redeemer,  through  w  iioni 
the   believer  has   lellowshi])   with   the   Fatlicr.     This 
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is  the  vital  oleiiient  which  ^'ves  rt-iil  .sijfiiilicaiu-c  to 
the  Triuituriaii  coritKjversy  and  which  won  tlie  victory 
in  ii  form  which  was  pnjbahly  the  only  lonn  in  which 
('litistianity  couhl  enter  upon  its  liistoiical  caieci. 

This  motive  t(»  go  hack  to  the  historical  Je.siis  ol 

Nazareth,   not   as   a   theological   doctrine    hut   as   a 

hving  Person,  in  whose  consciousness  is  the  verv  niiiid 

of  (iod  concctrning  men,  seems  to  have  been  the  real 

purpose  ot  the  Tiinitarians  in  their  controversv.  as  it 

IS  of  any  believer  who  may  accept  the  Trinitarian 

doctrine    without   a   tiiought  of   the   peculiar   (ireek 

philosophy  that  formed  its  background,  and  with  no 

knowledge  of  the  intricate  argument  of  Athanasius, 

or  of  Augustine  in  his  work,  D<   Trinltdtc,  whicli  lie 

himself  regarded  too  difficult  for  gcneial  acceptance. 

\Vhia  is  mill//  believed  is  Jesus  Christ.     'J'o-day  the 

Christian  community  cares  .supremely  for  the  historical 

Chri.st  and  is  deeply  anxious  to  know'that  life  in  detail, 

and  welcomes  eageily  any  new   discovery  that  may 

throw  light  upon  even  the  land  that  Jle  tiaversed  or 

illumine  the  Scripture  account  of  Him.     It  is  not  these 

primarily  that  is  sought,  but,  through  these.  .Jesus' 

own  (-onsciousne.ss ;  and  the  motive  of  the  search  is 

that,  if  we  could  only  find  out  the  real  mind  of  Christ, 

we  sh(ndd  then  know  the  sigmlicance  of  Christianity 

and  posse.ss  the  Way  of  Life.     It  is  not  too  much  to 

sav  that  such  was  the  motive  of  the  AUianasiau  part  v, 

which  finds  its  still  imperfect  realization  in  the  present 

movement  of  theological  science  to  eml)odv  and  fai'^h- 

fully  rei)resent  the   life  and  work  of  the   hi-toncal 

Christ  as  Saviour  and  liedeemer. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  noted  that  the  Trinitarian 
controversy  illu.strates  a  twofokl  relation  of  theology 
to  the  religious  .ife.  To  one  i)arty,  theological  scienu-. 
as  such,  was  predominant,  incurring  the  danger  oi 
coni])letely  Hellenizing  the  (;ospel  me.s.sage  of  leJemp- 
tion.  Justin  Martyr,  Origen,  Lucian,  and  Alius  saw 
the  danger,  stn.ve   to  avoid  it.  but   failed,  at  lea.st 
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111  the  jiHlgmeiit  of  the  coiMuils.  On  llic  (,tlu'r 
liaiitl,  tlie  Atlianasiiui-Augustiiiian  ])aify  (oinpclled, 
rifjhtly,  tlieoloi^icid  doctiiiie  to  lullil  tlu'  iiiijiort- 
aiit  luiiclioii  of  lescuiiij,'  the  distinctive  featiiit'  of 
Christianity  as  a  ichgion  of  iedeni|ttion  in  which 
liunian  need  linds  satisfact.ictn.  thus  showing,  )H',rha)»s 
in  spite  of  themselves,  that  th^'oiogy  or  science  has  not 
])iecedenee  over  rehgious  experience,  hut  inteijuets 
and  serves  it. 

Another  lesson  is  taught  hy  this  fatuous  contro- 
versy, namely,  lioweveisuhscrvient  theological  science 
may  he  to  the  religious  life,  the  theologian  caniu)t 
avoid  the  foiinulation  of  liis  heliefs  in  the  conceptions 
of  the  science  and  philosophy  of  his  time,  nor  need 
he  regard  these  •■onceptious  as  essentially  foreign  to 
Christian  truth,  for,  if  they  were,  they  coidd  not  so 
fittingly  serve  the  purposes  of  Christian  thcologv. 
So  far  as  trustwortliy,  all  thinking  ends  in  truths 
which  are  oidy  (liferent  ways  to  the  Deity,  anil  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  these  truths  promote  the 
religious  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  founders  of  Christian 
theology  scarcely  avoid  conceiving  the  divine  Being, 
hke  Philo  and  the  Neo-Platonist,  as  so  far  removed 
from  this  evil  world  as  to  require  suljordinate,  medi- 
ating agencies  of  which  the  Logos,  tlie  Word,  the  Son 
is  su])reme,  and  possibly  the  only  Mediator.  Nor  did 
they  succeed  in  making  clear  the  relation  of  (lod  as 
'■  essence  "  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit.  Certainlv 
the  historical  is  unessential  in  the  speculative  doctrine' 
of  the  Trinity  as  it  was  iinally  fornnUated.  Nor  were 
they  unresponsive  to  the  dualistic  element  in  contem- 
porary thought;  for  the  ••carnal"  nature  was  still 
con<;eived  to  war  against  the  spirit,  giving  rise  to  a 
mystic  tendency  to  escape  from  the  natural  to  iind 
rest,  as  the  great  Augustine  said,  in  the  changeless 
God.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  philosophical 
basis  on  which  the  early  theologians  reared  the  doc- 
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trifles  of  the  Cliiist uui  faith  is  far  iiiforior  tci  tlic  coo- 
striK'tivo  basis  f(»r  tht'(jlo}»y  provided  \>y  iii()(l<Mti 
|iliiliis(>|)liiial  tlKMiyht.  in  tlu;  liglit  <»f  wliicli  the  Trini- 
laiiari  coiitrovt'isy  appear  as  a  stnl^^l«>  to  readi  tlie 
coiK-eptioii  <if  (loil  as  a  sflf-ronscious  j)nrsnnal  Spirit 
iiiaiiift'stiti^  lliiiisclf  ill  flu;  world  of  finito  existenres, 
aiifl  liaviii<^  Mis  life  in  and  through  tli»>  lives  of  persons 
will)  thus  li,i\e  their  being  us  children  in  their  lieavenlv 
Kuther.  This  concejjtion  of  ('n)d  and  men  is  more 
Liitliful  to  the  (•on.>cioMsne>s  of  Jesns.  who  is  the  KIder 
i>rother  in  the  household  of  faith.  Xor  is  the  sin  of 
men  du(!  to  an  eternal  matter  to  which  unfortunately 
they  have  relation  in  this  life.  Were  human  sins  due 
to  anythinij  cUe  than  tlie  voluntary  action  of  self- 
determining  persons  in  their  elfort  to  fulfil  their 
diviiHily  appointed  end,  were  reality  anything  else 
than  linally  .spiritual,  sin  could  not  Ih;  remover!  Ijy 
foigiveness  and  swallowed  up  in  the  loving  Saviour- 
li((0(l  of  (lod.  The  founders  of  Christian  theology 
vaguely  saw  this,  but  it  is  only  modern  thought 
that  provides  a  .satisfactory  constructive  basis  for  a 
theology  t.liat  shall  more  adequately  embody  this 
deeper  content  of  oui'  faith. 
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ArriCK  the  .I.Htri.H.  of  (ho  IVrson  u{  Christ  had  I,.h.„ 

t    .irvH.>,,M.,.,.t.   a„.l    rox.    .uul.M-    fh.    I.a,l,.7sh,p  of 

{oinc  to  a  n>,n,Man.lin«  p.,sitio„.     J{(.|i^ri„u,s  thoU, 

I  era.uo  lar.udy  on-up,..,!  with  tho  .Mt.Mpn.,atio„  of  Vho 

.    ua  .  po  meal.  a,Hl  rdi.unous  |,f..     Th,>  p.n'od  hotu.-e,, 

>e  di-ath    o      \u«ust,n,.   a,„l    thr    RW,.,M.ation    was 

ha.arter.ml  by  tho  in.n.a.sin.  power  of  the  occlosi- 

a.tica   system  u.ul  the  suhjecti..,,  of  the  indivichial  to 

some  for,,,  of  external  authority.     There  were  several 

I'tte.uj.ts  w.tinn  the  VUun-h  to  reform  its  life,  whir 

iu<     beeo.ne   w.,rl;l!v   .„.|   ..orrupt.  but   the   Chunh 

a    I     absori.e..  .m-se  reh.r.ns  w„ho„t  greatly  nuxli- 

t;  n.   or  wh.eh  previous  events  had  prepare.!  the  wav. 

suL,  rJrr'''';'''  '''^,  ""I'viduahstie.  en.],hasizinu 
.  beetve  treedon.  and  .ndependenee  of  all  forms  o] 
.  thor.ty  After  the  Heformation,  there  was  both  a 
Roman  (atholu.  and  a  J'rotestant  reaction:  for  th,. 
^athoT  ,t  was  the  Uon.an  (,'hureh  and  its  tea.-h- 
-Mss  Hinch  were  realiirn>ed  :  for  the  Trotestant,  this 
author,  y  was  var,ou>lv  conceived  as  found  in  the 
Sta.e  (lunch.  ,n  the  Bn.le.  and  in  the  creeds.  This 
u,^_  fodowed  bv.  seco.ul  reaction  on  the  p. rt  of 
both  Kon.an  (  athohcs  and   I'rotestants,   but   in  the 
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i)j»|)(»>lti'    illU'illull,  I'XpIc  >^illj^    Il>t 


II 


III 


a  ti'iiilciicv  to 


return  to  tlic   >iihjt'itivi'   imlividiiali.stic  position,   iii 
vliicli  ( ifclN  of  all  kiiitls  Ix'coiiie  sviiilioU  of  faitli, 


whiili  li. 

of    til. 


tlic   fuiK  tioii  of  scrvintj  the  rt'li^ious  life 


coiiiiiiniiit  V    ot    ln'lu'ViM' 


Til 


n-arlioti    i,> 


enow  II.  on  tlic  one  liaiid,  ,is  tlic  "  ( Mil  Citliolic  Movc- 
iiHMit  ""   ,111(1    .Mo(|fini--rii.  -o  pioiniiKMit  at  tlu*  prc^-ciit 


tiiiH"  ill  I  !ic  I'oiiiaii  <  'liiiffli 


!i  the  of licr  liatiil 


tilt'  new  t  licoloj^ical  iiio\  ciiiciil ,  ii'prc-i'i.tfil  l)V  Si  hit  ic- 
iiiacluT  and  tlic  Hit  rhlian  school,  and  aUo  hv  tlic 
iiiiiltipliration  of  j'lotc-taiit  >iccts  and  denominations, 
in  wliicli  rrcciU  iicromc  of  little  more  importaiiec 
liuin  convciiiiMil  form-  of  iiiiitv  of  tlie  particular 
i|  l)c!c\  cr,^  V,  ho  choox-  to  formulate  and  ail<i|)t 
I  Nliall  n  i\\   Itiicllv  iMitliiie  the  doctrinal  l)a.--is 


'J roup  I 
t  liem. 


oi  tlic  c  Mioveii  ciil>  ,iiid  indicate  the  tlieo|o;iical 
pioiilciii  that  i>  iii\ol\t'i!.  re(|Uc>tin^  the  reader  to 
siipjily  the  hi-^ti.ricil  details,  >vliich  nii<^ht  well  be 
veil  ic,  full  if  my  juc^ent  purpose  pcrmitteil. 
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I 

Not  liiiitj  could  he  more  natural  than  what  actually 
look  place  as  the  early  Christians  formed  chiiiche: 


I' 


ichcd 


drew   attention   to   themselves,   met 


ipj'o^ition  Irom  skillul.  often  slanderous  ciitics,  and 


linallv  MitTered  do; 


ly  jiersecution. — namelv,  objective 


bonds  of  social  union  and  difTerontiation  from  the  life 
aljout  them.  su])]ilied  by  traditions,  confev-ioiis.  and 
sacred  writiiii's.  \ver(>  leiiaided  as  a  necessaiv  means 


ol  -eli-preservatiou  and  advancement. 


It  was  inevit- 


aljle  that  the>e  objective  standaids  should  come  to 
assume  an  ever  iTre;iter  function  with  the  increasing 
eom])lexity  of  the  relations  of  the  <'hri>tian  coni- 
munities.  until  at  last,  under  the  dominance  of  Home 


the  chief  citv  of  the 


worlil 


Ihe   li 


omaii  Church 


jecame  supreme,  with  the  Church  of  Constantinople 


a  troublesome  nv; 


Tl 


le  cmpcroi 


iMMiiselves  made 


if,,      t  ■ 
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Christianity  the  national   rehgion.  chieflv  from   th.> 
])oMtical    motive   that   a    umted    empire  S'cnuired   a 
united   Church   and   a   comnion    behef.     Hence   the 
necessity  of  force  against  heretics  and  the  transforma- 
lion  of  the  dogmas  of  councils  into  commands   with 
penalties  attached.     It  was  also  held  that  the  Ceiieial 
Council,  composed  of  the  bishops  of  all  the  churches 
each  guided  by  the  Holy  .Spirit,  could  not  hi-l  to  reach' 
conclusions  embodying  the  min.l  of  Christ      Conse- 
quently, the  products  of  the  (.'eneral  Councils  were 
the  absolute  truth,  to  which  perfect  submission  was 
not  onlv  fitting  tor  the  believer  but  required.     Here 
imlitical  and  ecclesiastical  coercion  and  the  free  spirit 
ol   religious  devotion  curiouslv   minglerl  to  create  a 
mighty  instrument  of  the  Church,  so  effectivelv  used 
m  the  later  centuries. 

It  was  .\ugustine  who  had  most  to  do  with  Ihe 
doctrinal  foundation  of  the  authoritv  of  the  Church 
an.  1  of  its  relation  to  the  State.     In  the  Clrllas  Dei  he 
.-^ets  forth  his  conception  of  the  glorious  socictv  and 
celestial  city.  ])artly  on  earth,  partlv  in  heaven  (Hk  i 
chap    1.).     This  City  of  Cod  is  miimled  with  the  tem- 
poral citylor  whose  peace  it  pravs  (Bk.  xv.rhap.x.Kvi.) 
Uie  eart.hly  and  the  heavenly  ."itv  are  based  inx).,  two 
dit  erei  t  loves:  the  earthly  upon  self-love  in  contempt 
ot    MH  ;  the  her  vonly  upon  love  of  Cod  in  contempt  of 
.self  (Bk.  xu.  cha.]).  xvi.).     It  was  just  su.'h  a  doctrinal 
Kisis  of  the   relat.un  of  the  Church,  as    the   visible 
Kingdom  and  City  of  (lod,  to  the  State  that  -mve  the 

l'l\\  'H  !"P^'^''''  P"'''^'"  '"^^l  '^■•"^'•ed  the  devotion 
of  the  faithful.  There  was.  however,  a  darker  side  to 
this  doctrine  of  the  supiemacv  of  the  Church  as  the 
sole  representative  and  embodiment  of  the  s])iritual 
order,  for  individual  freerlom  was  rendered  impossible 
except  by  rebellion  ;  there  could  be  no  new  truth 
arising  with  compelling  force  out  of  the  <leptlis  of  the 
soul.  Ah,rality  also  lost  its  free  existence  and  became 
coincident    with    the    arrangements    of   the    Church 
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Deeds  of  inercy,  love,  and  sacrifice  out  of  the  Churcli 
could  iu)t  be  s^ood  actions, and  availed  the  doernothiiifx. 
Such  virtues  wore,  rather.  ''  splendid  vices."     These 


doctr 


lues,  sii 


ipixiited  bv  a  behef  akin  to  superstition 


pel 


made  the  (.'hurch  predtiniinant  in  the  world's  his- 
1.11  v  duriiiti  the  .Middle  Ages  and  well  on  into  the 
iiin<l'  rn  period.  Authority  in  religion  had  become 
-u))  enie. 

With  the  increasing  power  of  the  Church  and  with 
the  rapid  (knclopment  of  outward  forms  of  worsliip. 
abuses  arose.  There  were  several  efforts  to  ieform 
the  Church  from  within. led  by  such  n.ien  as  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux  (10<tl-ll 33),  St.  Dominic  (b.  1170).  and 
St.  Francis  of  .\ssisi  (b.  11S2),  issuing  in  the  ostablish- 
ment  of  monastic  orders.  The  Church  at  this  time, 
however  inconsistently,  allowed  within  it -elf  o])]>osed 
\iews  and  modes  of  life  in  the  greatest  variety,  for 
exam])le,  the  profession  of  absolute  poverty  for 
Christ's  sake  on  the  part  of  tlie  mendicant  orders  co- 
existing with  the  splendour  of  the  papacy  and  of 
the  hierarchy.  As  a  mattei'  of  fact,  these  mendicant 
orders  became  verypowerful  instruments  of  the  Church 
in  extending  and  enforcing  its  claims,  and  were  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  violence,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
arrest  and  execution  of  Savonarola.  Iven  persecu- 
tions were  theologically  defended  on  principles  long 
since  laid  down  by  Augustine,  and  ''  the  systematic 
tlieologians  of  the  thirteenth  century  needed  only  to 
build  further  on  the  same  foundation." 

While  the  motive  of  this  conception  (jf  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  often  mingled  with  worldlyambition, 
it  was  in  princi])le  loyalty  to  Christ  as  the  Head  of  the 
Church  inwhich  His  gift  of  the  llolySpirit  is  embodied. 
As  Christ  is  to  rule  over  all,  subjecting  all  tilings  unto 
Himself,  so  all  things  must  be  subjected  unto  the 
Church  as  the  custodian  of  the  truth  and  the  way  of 
salvation.  Thus  the  Church  as  an  objective  authority 
and  teacher  of  the  truth  was  supreme  over  thought 
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and  coiiscioiice.  bcciiiise  it  mIoiio  is  the  dispenser  of 
salvation  und  spiritual  well-bein''. 

II 

Some  of  the  movements  leading  to  the  lenuncia- 
tion  of  tiiis  externa]  authority  an(i  the  allirmation  of 
pers(mal  faith  a  nd  direet  relation  to  the  Father  throuj,di 
Christ  will  now  be  mentioned.     Before  doing  so,  it"is 
important  to  remember  that  the  real  eauses  of  both 
the  assertion  of  authority  and  its  antithesis  of  indi- 
vidual  freedom  are  psychical.     We   have  seen   how 
external   authority    became    supreme  :     this   was   in 
harmony    with    the    laws    governino;    i],e    growth    of 
customs  and  other  bonds  of  sociaT  unity.     Now  the 
individual  is  thrown   back  upon   himself,  and  begins 
io  act  as  though   he  would   become  free  from  every 
externa!  coercion.     The  problem  is  suggested  as  to 
whether  the   two  ap])aient   contradictions,   namely, 
individual  freedom  and  external  coercive  authoritv, 
may  not  be  united  so  that  the  individual  mav  have' 
his  personal  faith  and  yet  common  beliefs  may  coexist 
with  pers(.nal  freedom  of  initiative  :   it  will  be  shown 
m  another  place  that  social  psychologv  provides  for 
e.xactly  this  relation  between  the  individual  and  the 
eommumty.    particularly    the    religious    communitv 
llien  It  will  become  clear  that  the  formulated  expres- 
sions of  the  religious  faith,  .such  as  confessions  and 
creeds,  have  a  functional  significance  in  the  })reserva- 
tion  and  promotion  of  the  spiritual   welfare  of  the 
community   ami    of   the    individual,  in   which    both 
nuitually  participate. 

It  i.s  said  that  Augustine,  as  the  churchman, 
supplied  the  doctrinal  foundation  for  the  authoritv 
and  supremacy  of  the  ( 'hurch.  There  is  also  Augustine 
the  pliiloso])her  and  the  free  seeker  after  (iod  without 
any  mediation  whatever,  either  of  Church  or  priest 
Of    sacrament.      In    the    following    centuries,    these 
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apparently  rnntiadictorv  clotnonts  in  Aii<Tiistiiu'  ottcn 
stood  in  opposition  to  eacli  other.  The  iiUtluMan 
J^>foriiiatioii  was  the  final  outworking  of  the  leal 
Aiigustinianisni.  putting;  aside  the  mass  (»f  externals 
that  liad  accumulated  to  the  injury  ot  the  iinier  lile 
of  piety.  But  many  eailier  refoiin  movements  in 
different  countries  picjiared  the  way  tor  Lutlier,  but 
thev  all  owed  nuu-li  to  the  ])urer  .\u<;ustinianism.  1 
sliall  not  now  mention  the  many  causes  co-oj)er;;ting 
with  a  dee])eninif  reli<.nous  e.vpeiience  to  liberate  mind 
a;id  conscieiici>  from  l):indaf,'e  to  the  authoritative 
doctrine  and  practices  of  tlie  ecclesiasticjd  system. 
Amonu  the  reform  .uovements  more  directiv  tenditiLj 
towards  se])aration  from  tlie  Church  may  be  men- 
tioned the  work  of  I'ierre  de  Hruys  (lJ()(i)  in  southern 
France  ;  also  the  sect  of  the  WaldtMises  gave  a  sane 
and  lational  ex]trc--;ion  of  the  ])uritad  (  hristian  con- 
Miousness  in  its  reaction  against  abuse-,  and  corruj)- 
tions.  Likewise  the  true  I'lotestiuit  ])rimi])le  is 
antici]):ited  bv  John  Wycliii'e  in  England,  when  he 
ax-iibed  tlie  whole  work  of  salvation  to  Christ  and 
sought  to  ])ut  the  Bil)le  within  the  reach  of  all.  with 
the  ])rivilege  of  freely  reading  and  interpreting  it. 
.lohn  Huss  was  burneil  at  tln>  stake  in  Constance,  .July 
(i.  141ij,  for  ])rcaching  the  ])iiritieation  of  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  in  behalf  of  spiritual  religion  and  the 
immediate  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  as  well  as 
the  suiliciency  of  the  Scri])tures  as  the  source  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  method  of  salvation  which  tlie  reader 
was  free  to  interpret  for  himself,  yet  in  subordination 
to  faith  in  Christ  and  the  (iospel.  Many  others,  such 
as  Savonarola  in  Italy  and  the  Oxfcml  Kefoimers, 
advocated  the  same  principles. 

Only  a  few  words  neetl  be  given  to  the  well-known 
work  of  T.,uther,  whose  vitality,  force  of  conviction,  and 
perhaps  even  his  violence,  were  just  what  was  needed 
to  carry  the  reform  movement  to  a  successful  issue. 
Luther,  an   Augustiiiiau  monk,  first   learned  of  the 
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pmor  Aiignstini        .a  from  Johann  von  Staupitz.  who 
was  a  ])rofoun,       ,.lent  of  the  Scn],tures  an.l  of  the 
wntin^rs   of   Au,-i,stn>e.     Keh-ffion    was   for    him    an 
"umoaiate  relation  of  the  soul  to  (lod,  and  salvation 
consists  not  m  more  works  hut  m  a  transformation  of 
(•hara.'ter.     .lust.f, ration  is  by  faith,  involving  a  com- 
].le  e  surren.  er  to  (Jod  and  an  a])propriation  of  (^hnst 
with  fellowship  HI  His  sufferings.     To  T.uther,  in  the 
'monastery  at  Kriurt.  the  spiritual  words  of  Staupitz 
u-ere  "as  ,i  vou-e  irom  heaven,"  leading  him  to  adopt 
•  'anpiizs    Augustmianism,    which    constitutes    the 
pm-nple  of  Luther  s  reform,  but  to  which  Luther  was 
later  ,n  some  ways  unfaithful.     Luther  boldly  pro- 
claimed that  immediate  faith  in  (Jo.l  was  the  onlv 
way  to  gam  salvation,  which  made  the  intervention 
ot      lurch  or  ].riest  or  sacrament  unneces.sary.     Man 
ami  ills  (.od  are  face  to  face  and  must  deal  with  each 
ntlier  salvation  being  an  e.vperience  of  fellowshii)  with 
-od  through  taith  in  Jesus  Christ.     Like  principles 
ore  also  a.lvocated   by  Zwingh  and  Calvm.  whose 
woik  m  detail  need  not  at  present  be  reviewed 

loan  indefimto  group,  known  as  Anabaptists,  be- 
longs tlie  honour  of  giving  perhaps  the  most  consistent 
expression  in  words  and  conduct  of  freedom  of  thou<rht 
and  conscience,  with  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  as  the 
believer  s  guu le.   They  recognize<l  no  universal  Church 
but  r.nly  local  congregations  interdependent  in  their 
relations.     The  Anabaptists  were  contemporary  with 
Luther,  who  bitterly  opposed  them,  though  he,  like 
them,   was    really    strugghng    for    rehgious    liberty. 
Suppressed  in   Germany,   the  Anabaptists  went  to 
Inland  and  from  there  to  England,  where  they  con- 
nbuted    greatly    to   the    final    victory    of   rehgious 
ireedom   and   to    the    formation    of    nonconformist 
congregations     especially    local    groups    of    baptized 
believers,  guiding  themselves  according  to  their  un- 
restrained interpretation  of  the  Scriptures 

It  IS  important  that  the  principle  of  the  religious 
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to  the  consciousness  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  tlu;  Father, 
and  the  assertion  of  true  spiritual  freedom  on  the  ])art 
of  the  individual  and  the  religious  conununity.  liut 
this  does  not  mean  that  i^uther  and  the  Protestants 
never  again  sought  to  compel  thought  and  practice 
in  themselves  and  in  others  to  conform  to  external 
authority.  Mut  the  principle  on  which  Lutlier  based 
everything  ,vas  faith,  the  personal  and  continiDus 
surrender  to  (lod  the  Father,  which  renews  the  whole 
man  and  gives  the  certainty  of  forgiveness  of  sins, — 
a  hving,  active,  joyous  faith,  bearing  good  fruit, 
because  thereby  the  life  of  the  Christian  is  in  (jod, 
in  whom  there  is  perfect  freedom  and  th)minion 
over  ail  things.  The  believer  thus  achieves  the 
emancipation  of  thought  and  conscience  in  religious 
experience,  while  creeds  and  tiieological  formula- 
tions are  brought  into  tlie  service  of  the  hie  of 
faith. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  iioman 
Churcii  towaixls  the  Reformation,  and  tct  show  how  the 
Protestants  adjusted  themselves  to  their  own  principle, 
and  what  significance  attaches  to  tlie  rr(jtestant 
creeds  which  displaced  the  authoritative  dogma  of 
the  mediaeval  Church,  or  appropriated  that  dogma 
and  put  it  to  a  new  use. 
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The  attacks  made  l)v  the  Reformers  upon  the 
Roman  ecclesiastical  system  at  la.st  led  to  a  threefolil 
reaction,  consisting  of  attempts  to  reform  the  Church 
from  within,  to  define  more  precisely  its  dnctrine-^, 
and  to  crush  out  I'rotestantism.  IJeform  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  remove  the  occasion  foi'  Protestantism 
and  perhaps  make  possible  a  reunion  with  the  mother 
Church,  while  the  definition  of  doctrine  was  required 
in  order  to  have  a  standard  to  appeal  to  in  declaring 
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1  n.testants  luMotu's.    But  ti„.  n.c.tu,.  nf  iIk-s,.  r.H.ntrr- 

n't..nus  wirlnn  the  ('luMvh  UMs  ,.|.,s.lv  ..l.-Mlifi,..!  with 
tiu^  ctl.Tt  to  pivscrvo  an.l  exalt  t|,o  iMrk..ia.(,r  ,1 
system  as  the  e.nho.li.uL'iit  ..I'  autlicntv  over  tlioiKr-',, 

nm  coMM-ionce  It  l.a.l  st.ll  th.  ,l.s,...t,..  al,.„h,l.,K.ss 
(M  till'  tlmtooiitli  century. 

Many  .u.    l.ntl,   side.;  Lopnl    tor  a    m.-nnliatiu,,, 

.inil  at  last  tlio  two  parties,  representod  l,v  (Vinliual 

o.itann,  and  .  Idanchthon.  met  at  tlie  I),,.!  of  K'atis- 

>yn!.,41)  to  cleter.uine  whether  a  reeoneiluti..,,  were 
.  -ible.      Ihe.hM-tnneof  justitieat.ou  by  laith  was 
^.^Mee,    upon  as  the  basrs  of  a  union  whieh  nows,.e,ne.l 
poss.ble.        ut  other  n.otues  entered  and  .leternnned 
el  ope  (l>aul  111.)  to  withdraw  ;.oevervth,nu  was 
tt  .ner  to  the  (  ouned  ot  Trent,  whieh  fi,.allv  opened 
HI  l.>4..and  closed  ,n  1540.    To  this  eoun.'il  the  I'rote.t- 
ants  were  invited.  but,  reeo^nnzmfr  ti,e  futihtv  of  any 
wr  her  a  tenipts  at  reeoned.ution,  would  have  n.>thin''r 
to  CO  with  a  eouneil  presided  over  by  the  I'oi.e      There 
were   eontjietm^r  aims   among   the   members   of   the 
counei    when   they  eame  together.      The  mediating 
fM  t>    „„  ie,  t  .,  leaders  up  of  ( 'anlinals  Tontarini  and 
1  ole  took  up    he  same  line  as  at  K'atisbon.  and  ur-red 
he  doetrine  of  ju.stdieation  by  faith  as  the  common 
H  ..t,,„      ,,„„,i    ,^^      ,^^^.,^  ^^  reconciliation  with  the 
liotestints    might    be    ].o,.sible.     But    the    Jesuits 
opposed  It  and  finally  dominated  the  council,  which 

eie  condemned  witlumt  a  hearing.     Some  provision 
as  made  lor  the  correction  of  clerical  ab'.ses    bu 
there  was  reaction  instead  of  eoncessHm  in  doctVine 

Th^  a.;!T  rn'"]?  i  ^'"   ^'••P'^  ^^-^  --itain^: 
Ihe  c.ee.l  of  the  Church  was  detimtely  state.l  an.l 

sS  ;;7.':^;"';S  J'"'/^'^"^'^••'"''"'p-^-''- 
^pa^l,  uas  extende<l  to  other  countries.    Thus  the 

eccesiastieal  empire  was  strengthened  and  the  scho- 
tl       ptem    reafhrmed   for  those  countries  which 
•still  acknowledged  tlie  supremacy  of  Home      Hence 
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loilli,  \\'f>tt'iii  ('liiisteiidoiii  was  dividod  iiito  I'lotest- 
iiiilism  ami  Koniaii  Ciitliolicisiii. 

Next  in  iiiij)()rtaiKe  to  the  decrees  <it'  the  Coiuicil  ol 
Trent  is  the;  creed  of  I'iu-^  IV.  (Iu<i4),  which,  tii()u<fh 
briefer  than  the  decrees  of  th(i  council,  is  (|iiite  tlie 
most  important  summary  of  the  doctiinal  system  of 
Rome.  <Mily  a  refeience  need  he  made  to  the  two 
a(hUtional  doj^mas  of  t'.ie  Immaculate  Conception 
(184."))  and  of  I'ajjal  Iiifallibihty  (1«T()),  which  complete; 
the  pie>ent  standard  of  Roman  orthodoxy. 

It  should  be  remend)ered  that  the  underlvin}^ 
principle  of  these  remarkable;  do;imas,  ])articularl\' 
that  of  Infalhbility,  was  set  forth  by  Augustine, 
namely,  that  there  is  an  invisible  spiritual  order  of 
which  the  t.'hurch  is  tlu;  visible  rej)re>entati\(' ;  or 
better,  the  Church  has  immanent  within  it>elf  this 
s])iritual  order,  which  is  the  true  kingdoni  of  (iod. 
It  follows  that  the  Holy  S])irit  is  never  ab>ent  from 
the  Church.  How  then  can  the  voice  of  the  Head  of 
the  Church  on  earth  be  other  than  the  voice;  of  the 
Holy  S])irit,  to  be  belie\cd,  f<»r  it  follows  that  uidielief 
would  be  sin  against  the  Spirit  '.  Consequently,  the 
Vatican  Conned  of  187U  was  not  without  stronsz 
ground  for  its  action  in  ])roclaiming  the  dogma  of 
lidallibility.  wlilch  may  easily  be  regarded  as  the  onlv 
logical  coi'.secjueiK'C  of  the  principles  whie  h  Augustine 
set  forth  as  the  basi-;  of  the  Chuich. 

A  word  may  now  be  said  concerning  those  who 
opposed  the  dogma  of  Infallibility.  Some  of  the 
ablest  men  present  at  the  council  of  1870  oifered 
futde  resistance,  lecognizing  it  to  be  against  the  more 
liberal  spirit  of  the  age.  The  op])osition  to  the 
Vatican  decrees  extended  beyond  the  council,  and 
became  so  important  as  to  be  c.dled  the  "  Old  Cathohc 
]\b)vement.""  which  was  oiganized  into  a  di>tinet 
Church  at  Constance  iii  187.'}.  This  movement  has 
had  its  chief  centres  in  Munich  and  Bomi  in  (lerniaiiv. 
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iloctriiio,  tho  01(1  (";itli(»li<'s  at  liist  n'turiied  to  tlic 
(k'cives  ()!'  the  Coiiticil  of  Trent  utid  the  creed  ol 
I'ms  1\'.  as  a^Miiist  those  of  the  Vatican.  Tliert;  is, 
however,  a  still  more  liljeral  spirit  anioii','  the  Old 
Catliolics,  who  tend  to  recoj,'n  '.e  oidy  the  Scriptures 
and  aj)proach  the  Protestant  position.  This  party 
iorinsan  important  mediating  link  between  IJomanism 
and  I'rotestantism.  It  scarcolv  needs  to  he  said  that 
these  ■•  New  Protestants;"  in  particular  J)r)llin<rer,  the 
leader,  afid  his  sympathizers,  were  excomnuinica'ted. 
'■  Modernism  "  still  contiimes  tiie  stiugj^le  for  a  moie 
liberal  lioman  Catholicism. 

It     is   evident    that    the    principle    of    objective 
authority  inherent  in   lloman  Catholicism  tends   to 
dominate  religious  thought  and  conduct  in  reaction 
iigamst    the    principle    of    the     K'eformation,   which 
implies  freedom  of  thought  and  conscience,  a  direct 
relation    to    (Jod    through    faith    in    Christ,   and    a 
personal    ethical    union    and     fellowship    with     the 
Father,    which  is   salvation.      The    failure  thus    far 
ot  all  attempts  to  establish  a   union    between   Pro- 
testants   and     IJomanists    should    not    conceal    the 
fact    that    the    Komanist     has    simply    carried    out 
the    logical    jm}>lications    of    a    universal    doctrine 
and  ()f  uniformity  in  practice-  indeed,  of  theology 
Itself  as  the  science  of  universal  doctrines  of  Christian 
faith      The   Protestant  position   remains   vulnerable 
until   It  IS  shown  how  to  unite  the   universal  and 
objective    in    doctrine  antl   practice  with    free    indi- 
vuiuahty  of  faith  and  direct  relation  to  (Jotl  without 
crushing  the  individual  into  abject  submission  to  an 
external  authoritative  standard  of  belief  and  practice. 
L  ntil  this  is  done,  some  form  of  submission  to  external 
authority  niore  or  less  absolute  must  prevail  in  true 
Koman    Catholic    fashion,  even    among    Protestants 
themselves,  however  inconsistent  with   their  funda- 
mental principle  of  freedom  of  thought  and  belief  it 
mav  be. 
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lldw  (liil  till!  1*1  (it ((Stunts  udjiist  tlicmsclvcs  to 
their  own  (niiiciplt'  '.  Tliict;  I'lictors  ciitenMl  into  this 
|»iiii<'i|)h' :  lirst,  the  Scriptiircs  as  the  objcctivt!  i)iisis 
(if  the  llclnrnialion  \V(U('  put  in  th(!  place  (»1  th(!  Kotnan 
(■(•i'le-,ia.--ti(Ml  system  with  its  authoiitv,  which  was  ji 
L;i(!at  train  loi'  ii('e(|(trn.  ami  nusant  that  the  individual 
nii'ihl  iiiterpicl  the  IJilth;  lor  himself  in  direct  relation 
to  (lod.  perle  it  ly  lice  liom  oblii^ation  to  submit  to 
an\'  loiiii  ol  ecclesiastical  or  doctrinal  authoi'itv;  a 
>ecoirl  lactoi'  was  justificition  not  verv  clearlv  under- 
stood tlirouj^h  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  the  saving; 
Ui.icc  ol  (lod  w.is  revealed  and  <;iven  to  men;  the 
third  factor  was  th(!  utiiveisal  priesthood  of  ix'lievers, 
or  the  practical  assuranc(;  of  the  sutiiciencv  of  faith  to 
\)\\\Y^  the  l)elie,v(;r  into  fellowsliip  with  the  Father, 
wliicji  is  to  possess  salvation.  It  was.  in  short, 
universal  reli;i;ious  liberty  with  a  tendency  towards 
individualism. 

The  Ivcformers  in  these  principles  had.  however, 
ri-e!i  to  too  lofty  a  heiij;ht  to  remain  there  loiiff.  Not. 
so  easily  could  tlii>  <<;eneiation  ])ut  asid(;  the  bonda<fe 
to  external  authority  to  which  tliev  nnd  their  fathers 
ha(l  long  .-idjiuitted.  Like  th(i  great  .\iigustine,  at 
one  moment  lising  uj)  to  the  |)rinci])le  of  individual 
freedom  of  thought  and  belief,  and  at  the  next  falling 
in  lowliest  sidjmi>sion  to  the  Church  and  its  dofniias, 
-'O  the  leaders  of  Protestantism  fell  back  into  the 
bondag(>  from  which  they  had  striven  to  be  free. 

Kxteiiial  authoiity  among  the  Prote^tatits  now 
assumed  at  least  three  forms:  first,  in  the  j)lace  of 
t'le  Roman  ('hurch  and  the  Po])e  was  ere(ted  the 
M.itional  or  State  Church,  and  it  re(iuired  a  lonf^ 
struggle  before  the  local  church  as  an  indejiendent 
body  of  believers  was  tolerated  :  secondlv.  the  Bible 
Itself  was   transformed    into   an    external    authoritv 
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Mini  the  It'ttcr  nf  the  Scripture  wjis  nilont'rl  ;   ihirdlv. 
syrnlmls  aiul  cniifcssions  ;ic(|iiirt>il  tlu*  force  of  olijcctivc 
staiidanls  of  belief,   to  wliieli  all    must  coiifonii  who 
would  he  called  faithful  and  orthodox  ;  to  the  reproach 
of  Protestantism  these  standards  of  faith  uiire  some- 
times uplield  with  persecution  and  revolting  violence. 
Thus   tlie   old   ecclesiasticism   survived    in   the    new 
settinj;.     The  succeeding  centuries  of   Protestantism 
have  been  ;i  slow  hut  contimious  loosenintr  of  the  bonds 
to  objective  authority,  until  now  it  tnay  he  said  that 
the  piinciple  of  the  lieformation  is  working  out  its 
logical   conse(piences   in    repeated   attem])ts  to  staiv. 
afresh  the  signiticance  of  Christianity  in  the  believer's 
experience.     The  climax  of  this  movement  can  onlv 
be   that    doctrinal   statements  shall    be    legarded   as 
expressing  the  experience  of  the  age  in  which  they  are 
formed,  and  shall  not  he   viewed  us  authoritatively 
binding,  hut  only  as  convenient  and  reasonable  expres- 
sions of  the  content  of  faith,  useful  in  the  intellectual 
and    religious  deveIo])ment   of  believers  and   in    the 
public  ministry  of  the  (io.spel,  and  forming  the  bond 
of    the    social    leligious    life.     They    are,    in    brief, 
functional  in  their  signiticance  ami  entirelv  subordi- 
nated to  and  in  the  service    )f  religious  experience, 
which  is  the  ])riniary  factor.     The  detailed  examina- 
tion   of    these    movements    among    the    Protestants 
cannot  be  undertaken.     .Suffice  it  to  say  that  l.uther 
and  Calvin,  the  great  apostles  of  freedom  and  justi- 
fication   by    faith,   both    became    ])ersecutors   in  the 
endeavour    to   enforce   a    uniformitv    of    belief   an.! 
practice.       The     Lutherans    in     Cermany    auil     the 
Calvinists  in  Holland  and  in  (ireat  Britain  did  like- 
wise   -for  exam{)le  the  action  of  the  Calvinists  at  the 
Synod  of  Dort  against  the  Arminian  Remonstrntits: 
while  in  England  Calvinistic  Presbyterians  were,  as 
members    of    Parliament,    the    real    authors    of    the 
■'  Ordinance  for  the  Sup])res.sion  of  Blasphemies  and 
Heresies  ""  (1()48),  which  made  it  a  law  that  "'  any  man 
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lint.  ;it  last  the  ^(tod 
igjiifist    those    coercive 


(I'Miviiit,'  the  (h»ctii!ie  of  th(!  I'linity  or  of  the  Divinity 
of  ( 'hrist .  or  thiit  the  Ixtoks  of  Scripture  are  tlie  "  Wonl 
ot  d'od,'  or  file  resurrection  of  the  l)o(ly,  or  a  future 
(lay  of  ju(l;^'iiieiit.  and  refusinj^  on  trial  to  abjun^  his 
heresy,  "shall  -.uiTer  the  pain  of  death.'  Any  man 
declarinj,'  '  that  man  by  natun;  liath  free  will  to  turn 
to  tJod,"  Miat  thcic  is  a  purgatory,  that  images  are 
lawful,  that  iiilant.  Iiaptisin  is  unlawfid  ;  any  one 
denying  the  obligation  of  observing  the  Lord's  Day.  or 
asserting'the  Church  government  by  Presbytery  is  anti- 
Christian  or  unlawful,"  shall  on  a  refusal  to  renounce 
his  errors  "be  coinmainled  to  prison""'  (Crcen, 
llishn-if  i)f  EiitjItiHd.  iii.  257).  Accompanying  this  re- 
ligious spirit  was  tlie  ideal  of  doctrinal  and  ceremonial 
uiiilonnity.  >vhose  enforcement  was  vet  to  cause  much 
sullcring  and  even  bloodshed. 
sen>e    of    Kngland    levolted 

iiuMsures.  as  it  had  alicady  revolted  against  the 
i.'oiuan  hierarchy  and  the  Kstablished  Church  ;  for  the 
principle  of  coercion  in  the  enforcement  of  doctrinal 
and  ceremonial  uniformity  was  the  same  in  each. 

It  would  now  be  desirable  to  trace  the  rise  of  the 
ditferent  denominations  and  to  examine  their  dis- 
tinctive principles  in  order  to  determine  precisely  the 
signilicance  of  creeds  in  their  hi'e  and  work,  but  this 
cannot  now  be  done.  Such  an  examination  would 
sh(»\v  tliat  the  logical  issue  of  Protestantism  is  the 
futictional,  instrumental  significance  of  <'reeds  as  the: 
pntper  relation  of  the  formulations  of  thought  to 
religious  experience.  In  proof  of  this,  appeal  might 
be  made  to  the  multiplicity  of  denominations  and 
sects  i(»r  which  there  exists  no  bond  of  unitv  except 
the  Scriptures,  freely  interpreted  by  everybody,  and 
\ he  needs  of  the  heart.  Uniformity  here  is  not  a  fact, 
and  it  is  undesirable. 

It  must,  then,  be  granted  that  the  historical 
difTerences  between  the  Protestant  denonnnations 
h.ive  been  gratlually  merged  into  a  general  disregard 
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ol      fUM'ds     ;!S     Mill  liolllaf  IVf.        WIhTC     SII  Itscripl  |(  »|1      i-< 

still  i('(|iiiic(|,  it   is  iiitiri>  or  Ifss  tninial.     ('n'cils  arc 
rather  Im   iiractical  iixv  and   "  mark  a  K'tiiiii  td  llic 
lii"vily    and    .sirii|ili(it  y    of    I  lie    |»riiiiiti\  »•    hajitisma! 
(•n'i'(U  and  nilt's  ul'  i.iitli  "  (Scliart).     '|'lu>  imilliplicitv 
and  yt't   distinct    individuality  (il   tlic  dt'iiuminatioiis 
IS  nos>il)l»'  only  nil  tlu'  as^nniptiDM  that   tlic  IJihlc  is 
j;i\i'n  ttt  cvfiy  ont*  tn  iiilfi|iii't  lirciv,  as  the  Spirit 
;.'i\('s  in^ii^rht,  uhidi  can  only  mean   that   ciceds  arc 
liini'tioiial.  Iiiral.  and  individual,  to  uhirli  as  aiithiin- 
lativc  siil)MTi|>tinn  cannot    In-    nM|uirtM| ;    for   who 
there   to  re(|uiie   it  '.      While   l)roflieilv   love  and  c 
operation  are  desirable,  and  should   l)e  pronutted   bv 
the  recognition  of  a  coniiiKHi  Christian  purpose  and 
lib',  tlie  JitMpienl  attempts  to  unite  the  denomination- 
ill  some  lai«j;er  eeclesiastiial  unity  should  be  cautioii--|\- 
made,  lest  they  prove  to  l»e  steps  backward  on  to  the 
old  ee<'le>iastical  basis,  with  authoritative  dojfiiia  a> 
the  bond  of  uiiitv.  which  is  e.xactiv  tlie  ideal  of  the 
I'omaii    Church.     Iiut    the   sii^nilieance   of    historical 
developmejit  is  t!a'  negation  of  everv  form  of  external 
autlioiitv  in  relijfioii.  whetlu'r  it.  be  of  creed  or  of  the 
letter  o|   the  l)ible,  as  contradictory  to  the  inlioretit 
ri^lit    of  every  thinkiiij^  man.   with   the   Bible  in  his 
hand>.  to  discover  his  own  true  relation  to  (Jodund 
tlie    w.iy    to    worship    the     Father.     Moreo\er.    the 
multipliiaty  of  sects  and  views  is  itself  in  Iiarnionv 
with    modeiii    })sycholojiical    interpretations   of   indi- 
vidual and  >ocial  development,  as  will  be  nijre  fullv 
shown  later  (Chaps.  X.  and    XIII.).  and  is  significant 
of  an   active  religions   life,   on   the    whole,   probablv 
excee(lin;r  in  its  elHciencv  that  of  former  generations. 
Should    we  not  therefore    rejoice    in    and   strive    to 
maintain  the  principles  that  have  m.ide  these  thiii;.'s 
po-sible  '. 

Thus  is  restored  tiie  ori^^inal,  })ersonal,  and  indi- 
vidual chaiacter  of  doirma,  which,  once  lost.  make> 
dogma  or  doctrine  appear  as  something  of  univer.sil 
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\.tlllllt\',    Ill-Kill    i»t     Ik'IIIi^    tin*    -ullJtM-t  l\<'    MIkI    t»'lll|)ii| 

;ii  V  <"<>iivi(I  lull  III  iMilividii.il  tliiiikfis  concriiiiiii;  llit-ii 
lirlit'i.i  as  tlicv  <'ri(lt',ivoiir  to  livf  with  tlicir  lurlliirn 
and  HMJizti  t  lit-ii  i<l(Mls  ol  lilf.  What  I  lifii  i  -  l<-tl  to  <uii 
Ntitutf  till'  unit  V  of  ( 'liii.-ili'iiiluiii  '.  Oiilv  til''  'oiiiiiiiiii 
icasonaiilt'iu'^s  ot Cliri^tiaii  laitli  and  tlioii^lit,,  wliu-r 
lice   ioniiulations   oi    Ik-IkI   .iic   ri'l;it<-'l    to   n-lii^'ioii-. 

i'\|H'rit'tl«t'  as  ollid  iilodllcU  ol  cim^om  alc  K'latrd  to 
liff's  activities ;  and  this  it'lation,  a-  uill  hi'  dioun 
iwnw.  tiillv  later,  i-^  fiiri'tional  .in<l  |Mir|io-i'tul,  and 
finds  its  icalizatjon  in  the  ,irti\iin'«  ol  hcc,  ~i'\i- 
(•on^iioii.->  af/t'iit-;.  who  ;.'iow  into  a  laii/i  lili-  in  a 
df\  tdojiinjf   moral  and  icli'/iou^  coiniiiiinit  \-. 

The  |irol)l<Mii  til, it  ;;iow^  out  ol  tin  n.m-^iiion 
pt'iiod  is  how  to  iinilc  the  iiidividiialit  v  ■!  laitli  \>iih 
tin;  oli)<'rt  i\  it  \'  ol  liflirl.  which  -ccin  to  |i|iiil\'  a 
coinnion  -tandard  of  rclcn-ncf  hv  wliich  cmtv  hfJii-MT 
rnii.^l  jiidj^c  hiiMM-lf  and  he  jiiil'_'<'d  hv  "thcr-.  (  cit,;ihl\- 
the  time  has  ^onc  hv  when  tins  union  can  Itc  attained 
tliioii^li  ativ  foiiii  of  coercion  ;  if  it,  i^  ever  to  he  at  all, 
it  must  he  the  normal  |iiodu(t  of  leli^iious  freedom. 
As  aireadv  intimated,  there  may  he  a  iel,<ti\e  uni- 
formity of  individual  e.\|ieiienie  which  e\[i!c--e^ 
itself  in  dill'erent  iiidividiia!-  in  a  manner  Milli(  lentiy 
like  to  atTord  the  hope  of  con.>tniclinj,j  tlie  coiiti'it  of 
the  helief  in  a  form  that  will  he  acicptahle  to  all. 

It  may  be  said  that  all  that  is  iei|uired  i-  jii^t  1o 
restate  the  doctrines  t'oniu'd  in  the  early  centuiies  in 
such  strenuous  circumstance-  and  pre-etit  them  in 
the  garb  of  modern  thought.  It  all  ilepend^  upon 
what  is  meant  hv  this  restatement  that  is  propo-ed. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  significanci;  of  ('hri^t  was 
■■  barely  conceived  "  bv  the  A])ologists  and  repre-ent- 
Htivci  of  Christianitv  in  the  early  centuries,  hir  ihev 
adopted  the  conceptions  oi  the  (ireek  ])liilo.M»phy,  the 
Logos  doctrine,  and  the  (general  s-heme  ot  interpret- 
iuL'the  world  as  it  w,ts  then  viewed.  But  the  attitude 
ol  the  Apologists  .and  the  early  theologians  me.int  far 
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more  than  their  words  ;   they  beUeved  in  sonietliing 
new  set  for  them  by  Christ's  religion.     They  were 
rather  seeking  confirmation  of  a  faith  and  an  ethical 
view  already   possessed.     But,    while   claiming   the 
attention  of  the  world  by  identifying  the  content  of 
Christianity  with    the   better  forms  of   pre-existing 
theories,  they  did  so  at  the  cost  of  neutrahzing  the 
specific  features  of  Christianity,  such  as  forgiveness, 
the  new   birth,  and  the  kow  order  introduced   b\' 
Christianity   (Rainy,    The  Ancient   Catholic   Chim/i, 
p.  90  ;  Harnack,  History  of  Dogma,  i. ).     Nevertheless, 
the  product  of  these  early  theological  speculations  laid 
the  basis  in  a  large  measure  of  that  theology  which 
continues  to  have  much  influence  even  in  the  present 
time.     But  if  it  is  true  that  by  adopting  the  prevail- 
ing thought  of  the  age  in  order  to  express  the  content 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  early  Christians  did  not 
do  full  justice  to  that  faith  but  '•  barely  conceived  "" 
it  '•  at  the  cost  of  neutralizing  the  significance  of  all 
the  specific  features  of  the  religion  they  defended, "" 
may  it  not  be  that  a  new  philosophy  with  its  now 
conception  of  the  world  and  of  life  may  afford  the 
means  of  constructing  the  content  of  the  Christian 
faith  more  adequately  than  was  done  in  the  early 
centuries  i     Ought  not  the  relation  of  Jesus  to  the 
father,  and  His  consciousness  of  the  supreme  woitli 
of  Personality  and  its  destiny  to  find  completion  in 
fellowship  with  God,  who   is  a  personal   Being,  to 
have  led  to  a  new  philosophy  more  in  harmony  with 
Its  own  essential  content,  instead  of  losing  itself  in 
the  mazes  of  a  philosophical  speculation  which  was 
not  even  the  best  of  ancient  thought  i     "  That  the 
Absolute  is  affectional  and  vohtional ;    that  Cod  is 
love  ;    that  access  to  the  supremely  real  is  by  faith, 
a  personal  attitude  ;    that  belief,  suq)assing  logiial 
basis  and  warrant,  works  out  through  its  own  opera- 
tions its  ow^n  fulfilling  evidence ;  such  was  the  nieta- 
physicof  Christianity"'  (Dewev,  Phil.  Rrrinr,  Mm'h 
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1906).  Even  modern  Christian  theism  has  not  as 
y^t  produced  tlie  perfect  fruit  of  these  fundamental 
Christian  conceptions. 

It  is,  indcfd,  true,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
relation  of  all  thought-products  to  hfe,  that  the  theo- 
logy which  developed  in  reliance  upon  an  ancient 
philosophy  in  a  measure  unsuitable  to  Christianity, per- 
formed the  important  function  of  providing  a  vehicle  in 
which  to  convey  the  content  of  the  Christian  faith  to 
later  generations.  Was  it  not,  however,  necessary  that 
a  new  philosophy  leading  to  a  new  theology  should 
arise,  and  prove  itself  a  more  suitable  medium  of 
ex])ressing  the  Christian  faith  and  its  implicit  meta- 
physic  than  the  theology  that  was  developed  on  the 
basis  of  (Ireek  thought  ?  It  is  a  fact  that  such  a  new 
])hilos()phy  and  theology  arose  in  the  atteinpt  to 
appropriate  the  principle  of  the  Reformation.  It 
may  even  be  that  this  new  theology  cannot  in  all 
respects  be  the  theology  of  the  twentieth  century,  for 
it  may  well  be  that  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the 
present  afford  a  more  adequate  speculative  basis  for 
a  theology  yet  to  be  produced  than  either  the  classic 
philosophy  of  the  early  Christian  period  or  the  philo- 
sophy that  arose  after  the  Reformation.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  philosophy  or  theology  is  wholly  new,  for 
each  builds  upon  the  past  and  gathers  the  significance 
of  what  has  preceded  up  into  itself,  that  it  may  more 
surely  keep  in  touch  with  experience,  yet  enlarge 
and  deepen  the  conceptions  of  knowledge  and  belief. 
These  problems  will  occupy  our  attention  in  the 
remaining  chapters. 
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PART  II 


A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  AS  THK  CONSTRUCTIVE 
BASIS  OF  A  NEW  THEOLOGY 
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CHAPTER  VI 
A  \E\v  philosophy:  through  SKM'   to 

WORLD    AND    GOD 

The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation  by 
philosophy  is  a  part  of  the  movenieut  wliicli  forms  the 
basis  of  the  present  relation  of  theology  to  rehgious 
experience.  Augustine  anticipated  this  relation  when 
he  showed  that  God  is  the  presupposition  of  our  being, 
knowing,  and  wilhng.  which  are  the  image  of  the 
divine  Trinity,  and  which  indicate  that  our  highest 
good  is  to  know  and  do  and  love  the  will  of  (uxl  in 
complete  dependence  upon  Him.  This  derivation  of 
the  consciousness  of  God  from  the  Christian  self- 
consciousness  was  of  deep  significance  for  later  thought 
and  became  the  moving  force  in  the  Reformation,  and 
modern  philosophy  still  strives  to  work  out  its  moan- 
ing.i  ■'  The  Reformation  was  in  principle  the  nega- 
tion of  the  claim  of  any  doctrine  to  be  accepted  by  the 
individual  which  could  not  find  its  evidence  in  the 
movement  of  his  own  reason  ;  of  any  law  to  be  obeyed 
by  him  which  could  not  be  shown  to  spring  from  his 
own  will.  It  was  the  return  of  man's  s])irit  to  itself 
and  a  rejection  of  all  that  is  merely  external  and 
foreign."-  It  was  the  substitution"  of  individual 
})ersonaUties  as  centres  of  value  and  experience  in 
place  of  an  absolute  external  authority  of  any  sort.^* 
But  herein  is  involved  the  danger  that  the  issue 
be  dissolution  rather  than  unity  and  growth.  The 
problem  is  to  overcome  mere  individualism  and  find 
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in  the  principle  of  personal  8elt-consc'iou.s  experience; 
the  way  to  ,s]jiritual  unity  which  shall  einhrace  the 
realm  of  selves  divine  and  human  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Already  has  there  been  some  jjrogress 
along  this  i)ath,  but  the  principle  of  individual  person- 
ality as  a  centre  of  value  and  experience  protuises 
richer  results  still.' 

Although  De-scartes  (15!)()-105U)  was  not  the  first 
philosopher  to  respond  to  the  new  movement,  he  was 
its  first  prominent  representative,  at  least  in  Fiance. 
As  there  is  a  clo.se  connection  between  his  axiojiiatic 
principle  of  self-certainty  and  that  of  Augustine,^  we 
may  begin  with  him.  Trained  in  the  scholastic 
philosophy  at  the  Jesuit  school  of  i^a  Fleche  till  his 
sixteenth  year,  Descartes  became  dissatisfied  with 
that  philosophy  because  of  its  lack  of  certainty ;  but 
he  was  attracted  by  the  clearness,  distinctness,  and 
necessity  of  the  truths  of  mathematics,  and  wondered 
why  such  firm  foundations  had  so  meagre  a  super- 
structure. Descartes  therefore  set  himself  the  task 
of  giving  a  like  .secure  basis  to  philo.sophy,  thus  doin<^r 
for  it  what  .somebody  had  in  the  pa.st  done  for  mathe- 
matics. To  this  end  he  resolved  to  admit  nothing  as 
true  which  could  be  doubted,  requiring  that  every- 
thing be  as  "  clear  "  and  "  distinct  "  as  the  axioms 
of  mathematics.  His  cogito  ergo  sum  was  the  result  ol 
his  .self-examination,  and  became  the  axiomatic  truth, 
clear  and  distinct,  which  forms  the  basis  of  his  philo- 
sophy.** Although  this  proposition  is  not  ])roperly 
the  conclusion  of  an  argument,  as  Descartes  was 
careful  to  point  out,  its  real  significance  is  that  there 
is  a  necessary  interdependence  for  thought  between 
the  itlea  of  self  as  conscious  and  the  existence  of  self. 
"  The  act  and  the  ego  are  the  two  inseparable  factors 
of  the  same  fact  oi'  experience  in  a  definite  time.'" ' 
To  this  axiomatic  truth  all  the  other  truths  of  philo- 
sophy are  relatetl. 

Descartes  now  pioceeds  to  examine  the  ideas  of 
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conHciousiicsH,  aiul  discovers  there  the  idea  of  a  per- 
fect Being.  Assuming  "  that  the  objective  reaUty  of 
our  ideas  requires  a  cause  in  which  this  same  reahty 
is  contained,  not  simply  objectively  but  formally  or 
eminently,"  "*  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being  can  only  be 
caused  in  us  by  ( Jod,  for  we  ourselves  are  not  adequate 
to  prfxluce  it,  being  imperfect,  since  we  are  .sixbject  to 
doubt.  Descartes  also  adopts  the  ontological  argu- 
ment, finding  ""  that  the  exi.stence  of  the  Being  is 
comprised  in  the  idea  (of  a  perfect  Being)  in  the  same 
way  that  the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  two  right 
angles  is  comprised  in  the  idea  of  a  triangle."*  A 
third  proof  of  (jlod's  existence  seems  to  be  im))lied 
when  Descartes  says  that  doubt  is  possible  only  for 
an  intelligence  that  already  possesses  the  idea  of  a 
Being  not  capable  of  doubt,  and  therefore  perfect. 

Having  establi.shed  the  existence  of  God,  Descartes 
thinks  that  he  finds  a  way  of  escape  from  scepticism 
concerning  the  presentations  of  sense.  The  divine 
Perfection  forbids  that  He  should  endow  His  creatures 
with  senses  whose  use.  under  the  guidance  of  reason,'" 
deceives.  Consequently,  the  ideas  gained  through  the 
senses  and  found  by  reason  to  be  clear  and  distinct 
may  be  taken  as  giving  certain  knowledge  of  a  world 
of  things  external  to  consciousness." 

Our  interest  concerns  chiefly  Descartes'  attempt 
to  deduce  from  his  own  .subjective  experience  the 
knowledge  of  world,  soul,  and  (Jod  ;  the  world  and 
(!od  were  for  him  represented  in  consciousness  by 
ideas  whose  objective  reality  was  either  ''  formally  " 
or  ■■  eminently  "  in  their  causes  ;  this  can  only  mean 
thi!t  all  we  know  Is  the  idea,  and  that  the  external 
object  and  subject  are  interrelated  as])ects  of  experi- 
ence, and  both  endjraced  in  a  divine  unity.  These 
implications  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy  entered  into 
the  system  of  Spinoza,  who  .showed  that  subject  and 
object  caimot  be  abstracted  from  each  other,  but  are 
interrelated  antl  in  direct  relation  to  the  one  Being. 
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■■  We  do  not  know  ourselves  first  and  the  world 
through  ourselves  ;  but  we  know  ourselves  only  in 
relation  to,  and  in  distinction  from,  the  world  :  and 
we  know  both  through  their  relation  to  the  one 
principle  of  unity  which  underlies  all  knowledge."  ^■ 
The  strictly  subjective  standpoint  of  Descartes  needs 
supplementing  by  showing  that  the  consciousness  of 
the  not-self  is  from  the  first  bound  up  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  self,  and  that  within  this  individual 
experience  there  may  be  objective  and  universal 
judgments  which  are  the  truth  about  self,  world,  and 
(Jod  ;  knowledge  and  faith  must  escape,  if  possible, 
mere  individualism,  lest  it  end  in  scepticism.  This 
problem  dominated  speculation  from  Descartes  to 
Kant,  who  laid  the  foundation  for  its  solution. 

The  pendulum  swings  to  and  fro  between  the 
individual  and  the  absolute  standpoint,  unable  to 
reach  a  satisfactory  synthesis.  Spinoza  resolved  the 
individual  into  such  dependence  upon  the  one  sub- 
stance that  the  individual  was  merged  in  the  Infinite. 
On  the  other  hand,  Leibnitz  laid  the  emphasis  upon 
the  individual  in  his  theory  of  the  independent 
"  windowless  "  monads,  at  the  same  time  endeavour- 
ing to  provide  for  the  unity  of  the  many  by  his 
doctrine  of  pre-estabhshed  harmony ;  but  he  pro- 
vided no  real  unity  between  the  principles  of 
individuality  and  universality. 

He  puts  side  by  side  the  real  individuality  of  the  monad 
and  its  ideal  relativity  to  the  universe  ;  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  eacli  substanee  and  the  immediate  relation  oi 
all  substances  to  (Jod  ;  tiie  analytic  principle  of  identity  and 
the  synthetic  principle  of  sulhcient  reason  ;  the  idea  of  (Jod 
as  the  rns  renlissimiDti,  who  absorbs  all  positive  existence  into 
himself  and  the  idea  of  Him  as  the  self-revealing  spirit,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  create  otlier  monads  different  from  himself  and 
from  eacli  other  and  thr(  U{;h  their  difference  to  realize  the 
hii;hest  unity.  Nor  does  he  ever  attain  anythini;  more  than 
an  external  "  harmony  "  between  these  different  sides  of  his 
philosopliy.'-'' 
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The  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  as  popuhuized  iuid 
developed  by  Wolff  tended  to  a  formal  iiidividuahsiii. 
Leibnitz  had  endeavoured  to  ])rovide  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  universal  and  for  the  connection  of  the 
monads  if  oidy  in  a  harmony  established  by  the 
su])ieme  .Monacl  ;  but  Wolff  reduced  the  Leibnitzian 
]irin(i})le  of  sufficient  reason  to  the  principle  of  identity, 
and  surrendered  the  pre-established  harmony  except 
in'tween  soul  and  body,  keeping  also  I^eibnitz's  idea 
of  (lod  as  an  external  power  holding  together  the 
individual  substances,  which  themselves  have  no 
necessary  relation.  Without  this  harmony  of  soul 
and  body,  and  (Jod  to  hold  together  the  scattered 
members  of  the  universe,  Wolff  would  have  been  left 
without  any  unity  of  things  with  each  other  and  with 
the  mind  that  knows  them,  and  would  have  remaiTied 
shut  up  in  the  individual  self-consciousness.  There 
would  then  be  left  only  a  strictly  subjective  indi- 
vidualism with  its  consequent  scepticism." 

A  similar  result  along  empirical  lines  was  reached 
by  the  development  of  thought  in  England.  Assum- 
ing the  ability  of  the  mind  to  investigate  the  facts  of 
nature  when  freed  from  prejudices  (Idolae),  Francis 
Bacon  (1501-1 62(5)  sought  to  establish  science  upon 
inductions  from  the  observed  facts  of  nature,  piously 
holding  that  the  dogmas  of  religion  are  not  objects 
of  knowledge  but  of  faith,  which  of  course  implied 
the  separation  of  philosophy  and  theology.''  Con- 
fining himself  to  what  is  given  in  experience,  Bacon 
is  an  example  of  those  practical  tendencies  of  the 
English  people  which  have  often  kept  them  from 
the  errors  of  scholastic  abstractions. 

In  hke  manner,  Locke  (1632-1704)  proposed  "  to 
inquire  into  the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  together  with  the  grounds  and 
degrees  of  belief, opinion. and  as.sent." '"  He  found  that 
the  only  sources  of  knowledge  are  the  ideas  of  sensa- 
tion and  reflection  with  which  the  niiud,  an  empty 
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cabinet,  beconu's  furnisliod.  By  the  ideiis  of  sensation 
we  gain  real  knowledge  of  an  external  world  of  things  ; 
but  only  the  primary  qviahties,  such  as  form,  motion, 
and  solidity,  are  extra-mental,  while  the  secondary 
qualities  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell  are  subjective.  The 
ideas  of  reflection  the  mind  obtains  bv  observing  its 
own  operations  and  the  manner  of  them."  hockc^ 
also  assumed  tiie  e.xistence  of  the  soul  but  could  not 
define  its  nature.'"  Berkeley  (1(»85  17.")Ii)  adopted 
Locke's  theory  of  the  sources  of  knowledge,  but  re- 
jected his  distitiction  between  primary  and  secondarv 
qualities,  thus  denying  the  existence  of  matter  as 
Locke  and  the  materialists  understood  it,  aflirming 
that  (Jod  acts  upon  us  in  a  kind  of  "  Divine  Vistial 
Language  "  or  uniform  experience  of  sense-])resenta- 
tion.s.  which  for  us  is  the  external  world  with  its 
laws.'®  Hume  (1711  -177())  adopted  Locke's  view  that, 
the  source  of  knowledge  is  sensation  and,  finding  it 
impossible  to  interpret  Locke's  "  reflection  "  as  any- 
thing more  than  another  form  of  sensation,  .said  that 
the  source  of  knowledge  is  im])ressions  of  the  senses 
and  faint  im])re.ssions  or  ideas  of  former  .sense-impres- 
sions. Only  these  do  we  know,  and  these  ideas  are 
cftmbined  according  to  '"  resemblatuc,  contiguity  in 
time  or  ])lace,  and  cau.se  and  elTect."-"  Instead  of 
assuming  a  soul  as  Berkeley  and  others.  Hume  .siys, 
"Setting  aside  some  meta])liy.sicians  if  this  kind,  1 
may  venture  to  aihrm  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  that 
they  are  nothing  but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different 
perceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  incredible 
rapidity,  and  are  in  a  jjcqietual  flux  and  movement. 
.  .  .  The  mind  is  a  kiihl  of  theatre,  where  several  per- 
ceptions successively  make  their  appearance:  ])ass, 
repass,  glide  away,  ami  mingle  in  an  infinite  variety  ot 
po.stures  and  situations." '-' 

Thus  Hume,  carrying  out  Locke  by  rendering  him 
consistent  with  the  sources  of  knowledge  which  Locke 
had  set  forth,  reaches  as  pure  an  individualism  as 
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the  L'nbnitzian-Woltliiiii  j)liilosophy  with  its  rcsultatjt 
soepticisiii  lonceruiijg  the  existence  of  anything  but 
tlie  fleeting  ideas  of  any  moment  of  consciousness. 
Consequently,  "  the  history  of  the  development  of 
philosophy  from  Leibnitz  to  Wolff,  hke  the  history  of 
Its  development  from  Locke  to  Hume,  is  a  history  of 
the  progress  of  individualism  to  its  necessary  consuni- 
mation  in  scepticism."  --  Still  the  problem  of  modern, 
indecil  of  all,  philosophy  remains.  Many  of  the 
prejudices  aiul  errors  of  scholasticism  have  been  dis- 
covered and  put  aside.  But  the  distinctive  principle 
of  the  Iteformation  anil  the  new  movement  that  each 
thinker  remains  within  his  own  self-conscious  experi- 
ence, in  which  he  must  find,  if  at  all,  his  knowledge  . 
and  relation  to  the  world  and  (.Jod,  cannot  he  lost. 
Another  attem})t  has  to  be  made  on  this  basis  to 
provide  for  necessary  and  universal  truths,  and  to 
conceive  the  relation  of  subject  and  object  in  such  a 
way  as  to  explain  our  experience  of  what  we  call  self, 
worlil,  and  (iod. 

It  was  Immanuel  Kant  (1724-1804)  who  opened 
the  way,  and  in  him  the  hnes  of  thought  which  have 
been  indicated  meet  and  receive  new  form.  From 
Kant  H(nv  streams  of  thought  whicli  powerfully 
influence  present  philosophy  and  theology.  Kant's 
life  and  work  are  so  important  in  their  consequences 
as  to  deserve  a  more  complete  presentation  than  can 
now  be  given.  His  problem  was  similar  to,  though 
not  identical  with,  that  of  Locke  concerning  the 
nature,  sources,  criteria,  and  extent  of  knowledge.-* 
It  is  sullicient  to  say  that  he  was  first  trained  in  the 
Leibnitzian- Wolffian  philosophy  whicli,  under  the 
influence  of  his  teacher,  Knutzen,  Kant  sought  to 
modify  so  as  to  make  room  for  the  mechanical  con- 
ce])tion  of  nature  represented  primarily  by  Newton. 
I'nder  the  influence  of  Hume,  Kant  was  attracted  by 
the  difficulty  of  conceiving  a  universal  and  necessary 
causal  connection  in  the  events  of  the  natural  world. 
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l»nt  soon  ncoyiiizfd  ttie  .siiine  ililliciilly  in  all  those, 
coiinectioii  ol  comi'iits,  that  is.  iudj^int'nts,  whose 
liuietioil  I-  to  extend  klKAvled^'  beyond  actual  sense- 
e.\j)eiien(  «\  and  he  undertook  to  litid  out  their  nuinher 
ill  order  todeteiimni'  their  j)recisi'  and  legitimate  use. 
Kant  soon  se(  s  tliat  inetaphysic  s  « (>n>ists  altogether 
ol  such  I  iMiiiei'tions."  or  judgnients,  supposed  to  give 
us  knowledge  beyond  the  leacli  ol  actual  scum'- 
experience.  These  judgment.^  are  <i  jiiinn  and  syn- 
thetic, because  tliey  are  underived  iroiu  experience, 
and,  in  the  case  ol  nn'tapliysics,  ])r«nlicate  existence 
of  ol)jects  be\ond  the  spliere  ol  ])os>il)le  ])eice})ti()n 
either  pure  or  ein})irical.  Our  lughest  interest  i-. 
involved  in  deteriuining  wlietlier  .such  an  extension  ol 
knowledge  by  pure  acts  of  reason,  unaided  by  experi- 
ence, is  ])ossible  ;  for  nieta])liysics  deals  with  |)rol)lenis 
concerning  the  soul,  its  freedom  and  immoitality, 
(iotl  ami  the  workl.  Such  is  Kants  problem,  whose 
ultimate  pui])ose  is  to  decide  whether  we  really  have 
a  knowledge,  that  can  be  called  scientific,  of  (iod. 
freedom,  and  imiiKUtality. 

That  there  are  real  extensions  of  our  knowledge 
by  a  priori  synthetic  judgments  is  proved  in  the  case 
of  mathematics  and  physics  in  which  such  judgments 
are  found,  and  whose  success  mak(>s  it  useless  to 
question  ihe  possibility  (»f  such  judgments.  But  the 
success  of  mathematics  and  pliysics  in  extending 
knowledge  beyond  actual  sense-experieiue  by  means 
of  neces.sary  and  universal  truths,  which  Kant  calls 
a  jirinri  synthetic  ju<lgments,  makes  it  appear  equally 
possible  to  »lo  so  in  metaphysics,  whereby  we  seem 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  supernatural  realm,  especi- 
ally of  the  soul,  its  freedom  and  destiny,  and  the 
existence  and  nature  <  f  (Iod  in  relation  to  soul  and 
world.  Jiut  there  is  an  important  ditlerence  which  is 
overlooked,  for  mathematics  and  physics  concern  con- 
cepts that  could  be  reahzed  in  perception,  at  least  in 
"pure"  perception,  but  those  concerning  <!od,  soul. 
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)»'.  Since,  then,  no  concept 
o  unity  of  concepts  ciui  l)e  called  kiiowjedj^'c" 
oxccpt  those  in  sonio  more  or  less  direct  relation 
to  actual  or  possible  sense-oxpericnre,  tho  a  priori 
jiidj^'iiients  of  which  metaphysics  consists,  and  which 
concern  (!od,  soul,  and  world,  are  impossible,  for  tlie 
theor(!tical  reason,  as  scientilic  knowlcd<;e.  The  indi- 
vidual, iiKh'ed,  knows  the  "  emjiirical  icalitv  "  of  *ime 
and  sfiace  and  of  the  causal  relation  of  objects  and 
events  which  constifiito  the  world  of  phenomena  whose; 
laws  are  imposed  liy  the  subject  upon  these  appear- 
ances in  the  act  of  experiencirifr  and  ktiowiii','  them. 
These  phenomena  are,  however,  as>uined  to  liave 
some  sort  of  connection  with  tlie  unknown  thiii<rs- 
in-themselves  which  we  can  only  think  of.  Thus 
the  iiidivi<lual,  remaining'  within  himself,  has  a  uni- 
versally valid  knowledge  in  liis  empiricallv  real  world, 
but  tills  knowledge  does  not  extend  to  (iod,  freedom, 
and  immortality,  and,  in  this  sense,  metaphysics  is 
impossible. 

It  is  evident  that  Kant's  solutinn  of  his  problem 
nnites  but  transcends  the  empiricism  of  Locke  and 
Hume  and  the  rationalism  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and 
Leibnitz,  neither  alone  being  suilicient  to  account  for 
knowledge.  Instead,  the  subject  cfuiditions,  through 
its  acts  of  arranging  sensations  called  the  forms  ")f 
space  and  time,  the  possibility  of  objects  of  c.xiierience 
which  must  conform  to  our  mode  of  cognition.  Know- 
ledge, then,  docs  not  transcend  what  the  senses  give 
when  interpreted  according  to  the  mind's  own  laws, 
which  are  what  Kant  means  by  the  a  priori  forms  of 
.s])ace  and  time,  categories  and  i)rinci])les  of  the  under- 
standing, and  the  ideas  of  the  pure  reason,  the  issue 
of  which  is  the  natural  world  with  its  laws  indeed, 
'the  understanding  makes  nature  ar.d  its  laws."" 
Only  through  the  fact  that  the  subj.d  .-onditions 
the  possibility  of  the  experience  of  ;:?i  external  worKl 
of  things  and  events  can  there  Ite  anv  knowledire  of 
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necessary  and  universal  truths.  To  be  sure,  Kant  says 
this  knowledge  is  limited  to  phenomena ;  but  this 
is  a  foreign  factor  iidierited  from  Hume's  sceptical 
philosophy,  and  was,  in  consequence,  nothing  new. 
His  essential  meaning  was  rather  that,  both  in  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  and  action,  reason  imposes  laws 
upon  its  objects  and  desires,  constructing  the  world  of 
its  experience  and  practice.  Undoubtedly  Kant  also 
felt  the  influence  of  Spinoza's  idea  of  a  universal  unity 
involving  the  unity  of  knowing  and  being.  We  have 
only  to  cease  to  be  concerned  about  things-in-thcm- 
selves  simply  because  there  are  none,  and  to  seek  them 
would  be  like  '"  looking  for  the  wood  behinil  the  trees," 
to  discover  that  the  individual  in  constructing  the 
objects  of  knowledge  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
own  mind  is  yet  experiencing  reality  within  himself. 
Thus  subject  and  object,  including  their  relations, 
belong  together  as  inseparable  factors  in  a  hvinji 
unitary  experience  dominated  by  universal  and 
necessary  principles. 

This  statement,  however,  imphes  that  we  have 
knowledge  of  God,  soul,  and  world  ;  but  Kant  con- 
fines knowledge  to  the  realm  of  sensuous  experience. 
That  he  was  intensely  in  earnest  concerning  these 
highest  objects  of  our  reflection,  even  making  them 
the  goal  of  his  investigation,  is  shown  when  he  .says  : 
"  We  are  even  willing  to  stake  our  all,  and  to  run  the 
risk  of  being  completely  deluded,  rather  than  consent 
to  forego  inquiries  of  such  moment.'"  -'  The  piuctical 
reason,  however,  requires  the  postulates  of  freedom, 
immortahty,  and  (iod,  whose  ultimate  basis  is  the 
moral  law.  The  function  and  worth  of  these  ])ostu- 
lates,  which  stand  for  Kant  in  the  place  of  knowledge, 
require  some  consideration  of  his  moral  theory. 

In  the  Metaphysics  of  Morals  and  the  Critiqae  of 
the  Practical  Heasoiu^  it  is  shown  that  })ure  reason. 
applied  to  desires  as  the  guide  of  conduct,  foinially 
declares  :    '"  Act  only  on  that  maxim  whereby  thou 
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canst  at  the  same  time  will  that  it  should  become  a 
universal  law  "  (38).  This  does  not  mean,  as  it  has 
often  been  mterpreted,  that  any  particular  action  is 
to  be  universahzed,  but  it  is  the  maxim  of  the  volition 
which  the  practical  reason  requires  to  be  so  treated. 
This  is  the  moral  law  which  declares  the  form  of  every 
volition  that  can  be  called  good;  it  is  a  categorical 
imperative  ;  it  is  a  mode  of  functioning  on  the  part  of 
the  practical  reason  in  view  of  desires  and  interests 
when  the  will  is  required  to  act,  as  original  as  the 
categories  of  substance  and  attribute,  and  cause  and 
effect  in  relation  to  sensations.  It  is  the  same  reason 
in  two  spheres  of  activity.  The  ideal  is  the  rational 
will  acting  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  law  and  com- 
pletely ill  accord  with  it.  "  Nothing  can  possibly  be 
conceived  in  the  world,  or  even  out  of  it,  which  can  be 
called  good  without  qualification,  except  the  good 
will  which  is  good  '  simply  by  virtue  of  the  vohtion 
whose  motive  is  respect  for  the  law  "  (59).  We  are 
not,  however,  pure  rational  wills  only,  but  belong  to 
the  world  of  desires  and  interests  whose  satisfaction 
IS  hapj)iness.  The  true  end  of  our  vohtion  is  not 
happiness,  but  rather  worthiness  to  be  happy.  It  is 
because  our  wills  do  not  with  certainty  obey  the 
declarations  of  the  self-legislating  reason  but  may 
sometimes  choose  an  end  of  less  dignity,  that  the 
sense  of  obligation  and  duty  arises.  Herein  lies  the 
imperativeness  of  the  moral  law.  "Thou  shalt " 
admits  no  questioning  in  behalf  of  interest  and  par- 
ticular desires  for  pleasure  and  happiness. 

Since  reason  declares  the  moral  law  as  the  true  end 
and  motive  of  the  will,  every  personahty  as  rational 
is  an  end,  and  humanity  a  kingdom  of  ends,  each 
roalizmg  in  his  measure  the  moral  law  whose  full 
sigiuHcance  finds  expression  only  in  the  whole  (51,  52). 

The  postulate  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  rests  iipon 
the  absoluteness  of  the  moral  law  which  imphes  an 
agent  free  from  every  determining  cause  except  his 
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owr  rational  nature,  which  is  truly  free  only  in  com- 
plete subjection  to  its  own  self-imposed  laws.  '"  A 
free  will  and  a  will  subject  to  moral  laws  are  one  and 
the  same  "  (06). 

The  postulates  of  inunortality  and  the  e.xi.stence 
of  (Jod  differ  from  that  of  freedom  in  relation  to  the 
moral  law.  They  are  rather  the  necessary  conditions 
of  the  realization  of  the  entire  object  of  the  practical 
reason  which  is  the  highest  good.  The  highest  good 
consists  of  virtue  and  happiness  in  perfect  unity  (200) ; 
of  these  factors,  virtue  is  chief,  and  means  a  will  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  moral  law.  This  is  not 
accomplished  here.  But  the  moral  law  caimot  be 
degraded  hom  its  sacredness  nor  regarded  as  indulgent 
nor  thought  of  as  appointing  an  unattainable  goal. 
it  still  holds  absolute,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
assume  that  the  moral  law  can  be  fulfilled  "'  in  a  pro- 
gress //(  injinitinn  towarils  that  perfect  accordance. 
.  .  .  This  endless  progress  is  only  po.ssible  on  the 
supposition  of  an  endless  duration  of  the  existence 
and  personality  of  the  same  rational  being.  .  .  .  The 
Intinite  Being,  to  whom  the  condition  of  time  is 
nothing,  sees  in  this  to  us  endless  succe^•-<i■lH  a  whole 
of  accordance  with  the  moral  law.  .  .  .  And  the  holi- 
ness which  His  conmiand  inexorably  recpiires,  in  order 
to  be  true  to  His  justice  in  the  share  which  He  assigns 
to  each  in  the  summutn  honum,  is  to  be  found  in  a 
single  intellectual  intuition  of  the  whole  existence  of 
rational  beings  "  (218  f.).  Hope  of  sharing  in  the 
highest  good  is  engendered  by  the  consciousness  of 
havin"  stood  the  test  of  the  moral  law  and  of  having 
pioved  the  strength  of  resolution  m  progress  from 
lower  to  higher  degrees  of  morality. 

The  postulate  of  the  existence  of  God  is  made  in 
behalf  of  the  ])erfect  union  of  virtue  and  happiness  as 
factors  in  the  highest  good.  Virtue  alone  is  within  our 
power,  while  hap])iness,  as  the  satisfaction  of  desires 
and  interests  that  arise  because  of  our  relation  to  the 
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world,  depends  upon  causes  not  under  the  dominion  of 
our  wills.  The  absolute  nature  of  the  moral  law,  how- 
ever, implies  the  reahzation  of  })erfect  virtue  in  union 
with  perfect  hap])iness  in  personal  experience.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  course  of  the  natural 
world,  in  which  the  etTects  of  freedom  as  ultimate  (>ihI. 
that  is,  morality,  ou<,dit  to  exist  as  a  ])henomenon,-" 
is  subordinated  to  the  moral  destiny  of  rational  beinf^s. 
This  "  must  lead  to  the  supposition  of  a  cause  ade- 
(juate  to  this  efTect. ;  in  other  words,  it  nuist  postulate 
the  existence  of  (!od,  as  the  necessary  conditi(/n  of 
the  possibility  of  the  suttnnion  boninii.  .  .  .  Xow,  a 
beinfj  that  is  capable  of  actinj^;  on  the  conception  of 
laws  is  an  Intelligence  (a  rational  Being),  and  the 
causality  of  such  a  being  according  to  this  concejition 
of  laws  is  his  Will  ;  therefore,  the  supreme  cau.^e  of 
nature,  which  nuist  be  presupposed  as  the  c(jndition 
of  the  SKitinniiti  himmn.  is  a  being  which  is  the  caus(! 
of  nature  by  intelligence  and  will,  coiisiMpientlv  its 
author,  that  is  (Jod.  It  loUows  that  the  postulate 
of  the  possibility  of  tlie  highest  derived  g(jod  (the  best 
world)  is  likewise  the  jjostulate  of  the  reality  of  a 
liifjhrsf  oi-l(/in(il  (fooiJ,  that  is  to  say.  of  the  existence  of 
(Jod.  '  .  .  .  ■■  Now  it  was  seen  to  be  a  duty  for  us  to 
promote  the  siottttniiti  bonuin  ;  consequentlv.  it  is  not 
merely  allowable,  but  it  is  a  necessity  connected  with 
duty  as  a  requisite,  that  we  should  presu{)])o,ve  the 
possibility  of  this  .-innnintii  homiin.  ;  and  as  this  is 
possible  only  on  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  (Jod, 
It  inse])arably  connects  the  supposition  of  this  with 
duty;  that  is.  it  i.>  morally  necessarv  to  assume  the 
existence  of  (Jotl."  For  tlie-e  reasons,  it  is  a  duty 
to  have  faith  in  (iod  (•12\-'2-2\\):-' 

After  carrying  us  to  this  lofty  height.  Kant  dis- 
a])})oints  us  by  decl.ning  that  po.slnlalis  are  not 
knowledge.  We  do  not  really  know  that  we  are  free 
and  immorta!  and  that  (Jod  exists.  I'ostulates  and 
knowledge  belong  to  two  different  realms,  one  the 
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spliPio  oi  the  understanding,  the  other,  of  the  practical 
reason.  He  (h)es  not,  however,  turn  away  from  the 
(htlirultv  with  indilTerence,  hut  faces  tlie  ]>rohleMi  of 
mediating  between  these  spheres  and  of  showing,  if 
])ossibIe,  that  there  is  still  a  unity  of  experience,  and 
deciding  whether  it  is  as  a  wliole  the  experience  of 
reality.  Such  is  the  aim  of  tlie  Criliti>ic  of  Judi/ntotf, 
])ul)lishe(l  in  17iH).  This  work  is  freqiuMitly  neglected 
ity  Kant's  critics,  but  he  himself  regarded  it  as  the 
coi)ing-stone  of  his  critical  edifice;  it  also  forms  the 
starting-])oint  for  Fichte.  Schelliiig,  and  Ifegel  iti  the 
l'ormati(tn  of  their  metaphysical  systems.-'* 

The  Critique  of  Judgment  shows  that  morality  as 
the  effect  of  freedom  requires  that  the  order  of  nature 
ill  whith  it  is  to  be  reahzed  sliould  be  purposeful  with 
reference  to  itself.  Now  it  is  reflectively  necessary 
to  view  the  natural  world  as  pui-poseful.  But  the 
only  end  even  of  nature  capable  of  beii.g  final  is  the 
realization  of  the  nu)ral  law  whicli  is  itself  absolute, 
t'onsequently,  there  is  at  least  an  empirical  unitv 
between  the  natural  and  the  moral  realm,  between 
scientific  knowledge  and  moral  and  religious  faith. 
This  argument  more  fidly  develo])ed  is  as  follows  : 
The  understandiTig,  indeed,  furnishes  the  condition> 
of  the  experience  of  the  natural  wor'd,  it  "  makes 
nature  and  its  laws,"  but  the  detailed  treatment  of 
the  particulars  of  nature  is  the  work  of  the  faculty  of 
judgment  that  either  brings  everything  in  nature 
under  some  law  already  at  hand  or  seeks  to  lind  its 
law.  The  latter  can  Ijc  accomplished  only  under  the 
guidance  of  the  ]Hinciple  that  every  ])articular  has  a 
law  and  that  these  laws  together  form  a  unity.  Such 
a  ]>rincii)le  cannot  be  derived  from  the  nature  investi- 
gated, but  nuist  instead  be  entirely  original  with  the 
judging  miiul.  This  principle  reqiures  that  we  look 
u])on  tiature  as  puqioseful.  and  fitted  to  our  faculties 
by  an  Intelligence  other  than  our  own.'^'*  Feelings  of 
pleasurable  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  arise  in  the 
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experionco  of  ccilaiti  objects  wiucli  iiiiiy  l,.;  vi<;\v('(l  us 
tokens  ot  the  ])uij)osefiiIriess  of  tlu!  olijcct.s  in  rcluliori 
to  our  fii(;ultif's.  For  (^xjiinple,  tlx;  i)l(;usurc  (!X|)cii- 
onced  in  cont(!(iiplutinf^  ii  flower  which  we  f;all  hciiiitiful 
indicates  for  the  reflective  judgment  that  the  form  i.s 
])UiT)oseful  with  niferencc  to  our  faculties  of  apj)n'- 
Iiension.  Such  is  the  faculty  of  taste,  whose  judjf- 
Hients  are  disintcrc^lcd,  necessary,  and  univeiNd. 
Jiut  the  beauty  is  not  in  tlie  ol>ject  Jjut  in  the  sul)ject 
who  feels  an<l  judjzes  t!ie  oltject.  'I'Ik!  bcrauliful  is 
therefore  a  necessary  but  oriijinal  ex])erienc<-  of  the 
siibjcrr^  in  the  prcMMife  ol  certain  objects,  having 
what  Kant  calls  ai'  n  j/iion  regulative  princiide  at  its 
basis.  The  subject  cx|)cri.'tices  a  feeling  of  repose 
and  surrendei  to  the  ideal  which  finds  expression  in 
the  beautiful  oljject.  It  is  as  tiiough  an  intelligent 
creator  formed  nature  so  as  to  evoke  in  us  these 
cx])('riences  of  the  Ix-autiful.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
l>eautiful  Ufts  the  experiencing  subject  bcvond  the 
])hy>ic;il  into  the  moral  and  religious  (178-1H(>). 

In  like  mannei',  vast  forms  or  great  power  in  nature 
ev()ke  in  the  subject  the  experience  of  the  sublime 
which  has  its  own  gnjund-,  and  hiws.  Does  Kant 
mean  to  say  that  the  ])hysical  object  of  v;ist  jnopor- 
tions  or  of  mighty  j.ower  is  not  sublime  '.  Certainlv  ! 
let  nature  be  as  vast  or  as  mighty  as  it  mav,  let' it 
cause  Us  momentarily  to  fe^ir  and  shrink  into  ourselves, 
it  is  only  (,,ra  moment :  we  then  rise  up  in  our  -piritual 
might  and  become  conscious  of  our  rational  being 
andof  a  spiritual  destiny  which  transcend  the  phy-icah 
Dccause  the  oljjccts  of  nature  thus  arouse  in  u.s  the-c 
e.\]ierieiicc~.  we  transfer  to  thcin  what  wc  exiM'iicnce. 
and  call  theiii  beautitid  or  sublime  as  the  ca~e  mav 
be  :  but  fliri/  are  neither,  it  i-  the  unique  expcrirnc'e 
i)t  the  .spirit  that  i-  beautiful  or  sid)litue  (1<)7-I2!t). 
.Moreover,  botii  the  l^eautiful  and  Miblin:e  ••arc  pui- 
jiosive  in  reference  tf>  the  moral  feelinir.  The  beautiful 
prep.ires   u-    to   love   disi/ifprr.^tnlh^   ^oiuethinf^.   even 
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nature  itself;  tlie  siiblinio,  })io])aios  iis  to  «'.stetMii 
s()iii('tliiii<;  lii<i;lilv  oven  in  opposition  to  our  own 
(sensil)le)  interest"  (I.'M).  Kacli  tends  to  break  our 
hold  n))on  the  ])liysi(al  and  lilt  us  into  the  su])er- 
se»>sil)le  and  s])iritual  indeed,  to  arouse  the  .s])irit 
to  a  sense  of  its  own  destiny  and  bring  us  into  rela- 
tion with  the  Divine. 

The  pui])osefulness  involved  in  the  beautiful  and 
the  sublime  is  found  in  the  relation  of  the  oliject  to 
the  e.xperiencing  subject  ;  there  is,  however,  another 
kind  of  ])urposefulness  which  concerns  the  relation  of 
objects  to  each  other.  Are  any  naiuial  objects  <Mids 
in  themselves,  or  is  object  linked  with  object  according 
to  some  ))Ui'])()se  l)eyond  them  (  Is  the  whole  natural 
world  subordinated  to  some  final  purpose  '.  (Vrtainlv 
we  must  regard  organized  beings  as  manifesting  an 
organizing  conce])tion.  But  here  we  encounter  a 
ditticulty.  for  the  sciences  e.vplain  everything  accord- 
ing to  natural  laws  and  do  not  require  tele(»logy  as  a 
prijici])le  of  ex])lanation.  The  very  objects  of  nature 
that  from  one  point  of  view  appear  to  manifest  design 
may  be  produced  by  natural  law  and  e.xplaine.l 
acc(U(ling  to  the  scientific  method.  Kant  recognizes 
the  dillicully.  which  he  calls  an  antinomy  ('2!)4-'25).")). 
making  the  suggestive  remark  in  jiassing  that  ])ossiblv 
the  mechanical  and  teleological  principles  mav  be 
united  in  the  supersensible  ground  of  subject  and 
object  ('2!),')-'J!)n).  Kant  solves  the  problem  by  show- 
ing that,  the  ditUculty  arises  from  the  confusion  o! 
two  different  wavs  of  regarding  the  same  thinji.  both 
of  which  are  neccssaiv.  We  must,  indeed,  think 
])ur])ose,  but  equally  necessary  is  it  to  regaril  pur])o>e 
as  realized  by  natural  laws.  Being  conqielled  to  think 
of  ])ur])osefulness  in  nature,  we  are  led  to  think  of  a 
designing  agency,  even  an  intelligent  creator  (lifO-.'U:}). 

Since  we  nuist  think  of  at  least  some  portions  of 
nature  as  designed,  what  can  be  that  final  ])urp()se  of 
nature   ""  which   needs  uo  other  as  condition  of  its 
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possibility  "  ?  (351)).    Nothing  in  naturo,  not  oven  mim 
as  a  physical  creature,  satisfies  this  condition.     But 
from  another  j)oint  of  view,  natural  (»hjects  are  good 
••  for  man  "  as  rational  {34H-:{4(>)-     Within  man  himself 
must  he  found  something  which  can  be  furthered  by 
means  of  his  connection  with  nature.     This  is  not 
happiness,  for  nature  has  not  made  man  her  special 
darling,  since  he  is  as  nuich  subject  t"  hunger  and 
violence  as  other  creatures.     It  is  in  man's  rational 
life  that  the  final  purpose  lies.     Consequently,  nature 
is  a  means  of  preparing  man  to  direct  his  activitv  to 
ends  that  are  sjiiritual.     Thus  natural  forces,  .societv, 
science  and  art  condjine  to  "  win  us  in  large  measure 
I rom  the  tyranny  of  sense-})ro])ensions  .   .  .  summon, 
strengthen,  and  harden  the  powers  of  the  soul  not  to 
submit  to  them,  and  so  make  us  fc(!l  an  a])titude  for 
higher  purposes,  which  lies  hidden  in  us  "  (:{5H).     In 
brief,  tlie  final  purpose  of  creation  lies  in  the  worth 
that  free  rational  beings  aie  able  to  give  themselves 
in  voluntaiy  conformity  to  the  moral  law  which  is 
itself  absolute.     This  alone  rendeis  man  "  capable  of 
being  a  final  purpose,  to  which  the  whole  of  nature 
is  teleologically   subordinated,"  and   without  which 
nature  would  be  a  mere  waste  (301-371).     If,  then, 
man  as  a  moral  being  is  the  final  purpose  of  creation 
we  are  obliged  to  assume  a  moral  lawgiver  who  governs 
nature    according    to    moral   laws  and    is    a    moral 
Intelligence  and  Will.     Thus  moral  teleology-  estab- 
lishes a   theology,  not,  however,  as  a  completion  of 
|)hysical  teleology  but  on  its  own  basis  (373,  388-3«!)). 
The  sym])athetic  student  of  Kant  feels  that  his 
meaning   is   larger  and   profounder  than   his   words 
when  he  says  we  can  oidy  postulate  (lod,  freedom,  and 
immortality,  and  declares  that  the  conce})t  of  the 
])ui-posefulness    of    the    world    is    oidy    a    regulati\e 
principle  of  the  reflective  judgment.     Kant  may  have 
limited  knowledge  to  what  can  be  presented  in  sense 
intuition   an<l   interpreted    by   the   responsive   mind, 
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bociiUM'  he  liiid  coiistiuitly  before  him  the  assertions 
of  I.ocke  iind  Hume  regarding  knowledge  as  derived 
from  the  senses.  But  Kunt  makes  nuich  of  what  he 
calls  the  primacy  of  the  practical  over  the  theoretical 
reason  to  indicate  that  it  is  the  same  reason  function- 
ing in  two  distinct  s])heres,  and  that  the  ])ra<'ti(al 
affords  sonuf  sort  ol  content  to  the  Ideas  of  soul, 
freedom,  world,  and  God,  which  for  theoretical  reason 
are  only  problematic  conceptions.*'  {lence,  instead 
of  emphasizing  Kant's  denial  of  knowledge  beyond 
the  hmits  of  sensuous  intuition,  it  seems  more  in 
harmony  with  his  ultimate  meaning  to  say  that  the 
practical  reason  leads  to  another  class  of  conception^ 
which  may  be  regarded  with  as  nmch  assurance  as 
those  in  the  strictly  theoretical  realm.  Kant  a])par- 
eiitly  has  the  same  essential  meaning  as  his  critic, 
T.  H.  (ireen,  who  shows  that  some  concepts  arc 
ca})able  of  verification  in  sense  intuition,  but  others 
are  not,  as,  for  examjilc,  the  moral  law  and  the  objects 
of  faith  whidi  receive  veriiication  through  the  will  and 
action  of  self-conscious  agents  (Works,  ii.  172-176). 

If  now  we  take  into  consideration  Kant's  effort 
to  mediate  between  the  theoretical  and  practical 
reason  by  the  use  of  the  <i  jtriori  principle  of  purpose- 
fulness  of  the  reflective  judgment,  we  seem  to  have  as 
a  result  that  the  mind  which  knows  the  empirical 
reality  of  nature  with  its  necessary  and  universal 
laws,  also  takes  satisfaction  in  the  beauty  and  su!)- 
limity  of  the  natural  world,  and  views  it  iis  fulfilling 
some  ultimate  puipose.  and  at  the  same  time  sets 
ends  to  itself  in  free  self-determination  as  it  strives  to 
fulfil  the  moral  law.  If  we  could  now  grasp  the  full 
significance  of  Kant's  frequent  hints  that  possibly 
in  the  noumenal  world,  the  ultimate  ground  of  both 
subject  and  object  may  be  one  Being— a  thought  that 
betrays  the  influence  of  Spinoza  •■"- if  we  could  also 
foiget  that  Kant  sc])arated  phenomena  from  noumena 
-a   distinction  foreign  to  his  doctrine,— we  should 
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have  us  the  conibiiied  .sigiiiftcitnce  of  the  t  hice  ci  it..,„^ 
the  view  that  the  iiuhviduiil  in  his  iinincdiiite  know 
ledge,  feeling,  and  vohtion  directly  experiences  reality 
within  himself,  for  such  is  tlie  unity  (^f  the  individual 
iind  Being  that  no  one  need  transcend  his  ex])ericnc(« 


order  to 
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in  order  to  conunune  with  reality,  because  individual 
experience  is  reality.  Nor  would  Kant  have  us 
tamely  regard  the  po.stulates  of  (jlod,  freedom,  im- 
mortahty,  and  the  su])reme  end.  Kather  are  thest; 
postulates  filled  so  full  of  the  vital  energy  of  moral 
endeavour  that  they  gain  the  trustworthiness  of 
established  truths.  So  inexorably  does  the  moral 
law  ••  bind  every  one  as  a  command  that  the  righteous 
man  may  say  :  I  ivill  that  there  be  a  Uod,  that  my 
e.xistence  in  the  world  be  also  an  existence  outside 
the  chain  of  phy.sical  causes,  and  in  a  pure  world  i>i 
the  understanding,  and  lastly,  that  my  duration  U-. 
endless  ;  I  firmly  abide  by  this  and  will  not  let  this 
faith  be  taken  from  me.""''*  We  must  act  as  if  (UA 
were  our  constant  companion  and  as  familiar  to  us 
as  the  visible  objects  about  u.s— "  this  is  to  postul^ite 
the  existence  of  God.  We  beUeve  in  Hod  because  a 
man  sure  of  his  duty  is  sure  that  the  right  ought  to 
win,  that  in  the  sense-world  it  doesn't  win,  and  tli.it 
in  the  universe  it  can  win  only  if  (lod  is  at  the  helm, 
(t0(1  as  the  absolute  and  all-powerful  well-wisher  of 
the  whole  visible  and  invisible  world-order.""  ^'  ^hly 
it  not  be  called  a  highly  pragmatic  truth  ( 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  main  theme  of  this  chapter, 
we  discover  that  the  solution  of  our  problem  is  at 
hand.  Luther  boldly  put  aside  every  intermediate 
authority  and  stood  face  to  face  with  his'  ( Jod.  believiii" 
that  his  own  faith  and  immediate  experience  W(;ie 
surHcient  assurance  of  salvation  and  of  the  hannonv 
of  liis  relations  \nth  (Jod.  It  was  a  great  thought, 
but,  so  far  as  Luther  was  concerned,  a  thought  which 
had  no  defence  against  the  critical  objection  that  it 
is  a  purely  individual  experience,  not  necessarily  true 
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for  another.  It  was  Kant  who  lirst  .showcrl  that, 
whiU;  tlicse  exptMiiMicos  are  siibjoctivo  and  indix  iduul, 
they  have  also  an  objective,  universal  nature.  Thus 
tlie  gulf  that  seenietl  to  .s«  ^jarate  the  individual 
experience  frotn  universal  truth,  and  from  the  object 
(tf  the  cognitive,  aesthetic,  amt  moral  faculties,  is 
bridged ;  not,  however,  by  passing  beyond  the 
individual  to  the  object,  but  by  showing  that  within 
the  individual  experience  subject  and  object  are  two 
terms  «)f  a  relation  that  can  never  occur  .separately, 
aiul  that  this  relation  is  the  basis  of  the  confideMcc 
that  what  is  thus  experienced  is  the  very  significance 
of  ultimate  realitv. 

The  Critical  IMiilosophy,  however,  left  many 
j)roblen\s  unsolved  which  became  the  themes  of 
.sub.se<pient  speculation.  Would  that  Kant  had  told 
us  what  to  do  with  that  shadttwy  realm  of  unknown 
things-in-them.selves  which  he  thinks  save  him  from 
idealism  !  **  Wouhl  that  he  had  shown  how  .selves  ,uc 
real  and  in  real  relations,  and  liad  not  disappointed 
us  with  piKstulates  when  we  crave  knowledge  !  Then 
we  might  think  of  our  finite  s])irits  as  in  the  one 
Spirit  whose  nature  involves  differentiation  of  activities 
in  the  order  of  physical  and  .spiritual  beings.  Such 
is  the  leaching  that  finds  a  varied  expression  in  Ficlitc. 
Schelling,  the  Komantic  .school,  and  Hegel,  v  hose 
views  we  shall  now  briefly  characterize. 

■■  1  live  in  a  new  world,  "  .said  Fichte  (ITd."* -1814). 
"  since  I  have  read  the  Critique  of  I'luv  Reason. 
Things  which  I  believed  never  could  be  proved  to 
me,  e.ij.  the  idea  of  an  absohite  freedom  and  duty, 
have  been  proved,  and  1  feel  the  ha])pier  for  it.  It 
is  inconceivable  what  reverence  for  liumanitv,  wimt 
power  this  philosophy  gives  us,  what  a  blessing  it  i> 
for  an  age  in  which  the  citadels  of  morality  had  been 
destroyed,  and  the  idea  of  duty  blotted  out  from  ail 
the  dictionaries."  *''  Sucli  was  the  enthusia,sm  with 
which  Fichte  became  the  devoted  friend  and  defender 
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oi  I  lie  (,'iitical  I'liildsophy.     Kkhtt'  ifguidctl  Kant  us 
HuviiiK  hirii  from  the  cuilu'r  intluenc*!  ol  Spinoza  and 
lioiii  In.nd^i^'e  to  >  he  outer  worlil. "'    Kant'.s  conception 
ot  the  jHoiai  law  a- a  categorical  iinp(!iativc  involvinir 
the  lieedoni  and  independence  of  the  moral  subject  is 
the  key  to   Ki<hte"s  sy.-,teni,  which   may   ite  lou^dily 
desciibed  as  a  lUMon  ol  the  doctrines  ol  the  Criliquv  of 
I'inc  Rin.sini  with  those  ol  tin-  Vriliqur  of  the  I'mvlival 
Hiimju  regarded  as  pre(h)minant.     Kant  had  hinted 
that  the  gnnuid  of  the  plien(»mcnal  object  and  of  the 
eni|.irical  ego  might  be  the  same,  and  Kichte  defines 
it  as  the  origuial  "deed-act"  in  whicli  the  absolute 
subject  is  what  it  is  (thesis).     This  ego  is  active,  f-c; 
reason  or  will  prescribing  its  own  hiw  of  duty.     These 
duties  as.sumc  for  tiie  subject  a  sensuous  form  (anti- 
thesis).    Consequently,    tlie    objective    world    is    the 
product  (.f  this  self-limitation  of  the  rational  will  in 
the  elTort  to  fulfil  the  duties  impo>cd  by  the  I'ractical 
Reason.     An    e.Mernal    world    common    to    different 
seUes  and  governed  by  general  laws  mean    originally 
c(^mmou    duties,    and    affcds    opportunilv    for    co- 
operation in  their  performance.     -Thus  each  builds 
his  own  world  in  pait   unconsciously  ;    and  therefore 
he  seems  to  his  ordinarv  thought  not  to  have  built 
It  at  all,  but  merely  to  ijul  it.     We  see  not  oidy  the 
world   made   by   our   past   acts.     Oui'   world   is   the 
w<»ild   <»f   our  conscicnis  and   unconsci(}Us   deeds."-'' 
The  rationahty  of  the  divine  plan  secures  to  us  a 
power  thus  to  create  and  to  work  together,     (iood 
and   bad   men,  strong  and  weak,  do  not  rcallv   ^.'c 
precisely  the  .same  outer  world,  wlach  varies  within 
hmits    a.    (irding    to    moral    perceptions.     The    m<»re 
tully  the  moral   reason  is  realized  in  me,  the  more 
spiritual  activity   I  put  forth,  the  more  of  a  self  1 
ber(,riic,  and  the  more  .)f     n  outer  world  1  need  and 
uiiirni. 

Kichte  soon  enlarge    the  {mint  ol  view  (sviithcsis). 
iMith  in  a  sj)iritua!  uorM  come.s  to  me  iuiause  mv 
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iiKiial  vclitltiii  ami  it.s  law  triiiisctMid  tlu'  m-iisuoii.s. 
Ill  that  Npiritual  iculm  niy  imniil  will  invaiiuMy 
piiiduccs  ruiisiMjiu'iKTs.  tlioujili  tluMo  may  \n'.  iio 
out  ward  .seiisiious  action.  This  causal  idiiiu'clion 
Ix'tweeii  inv  olx'divticc  and  its  results  is  tiiatl«>  possilili' 
l)V  a  supii'iiw  Will  workiiij.;  in  the  moral  will  ol  linitc 
iK'injis.-'"  ■■  Lft  nic  will,  purely  and  dfcidedly,  my 
duty  ;  and  lit'  wills  that,  in  the  spiritual  world  at 
l(M>t,  niv  will  shall  prosper"  and  '"  accpiirc  an  iii- 
tliu'iicc  on  till'  whole  .spiritual  world  which  throu^luMit 
is  but  a  |)roduct  of  that  Inliiiite  Will."'  'i'hat  which 
alone  is  real  in  nie  is  "  the  voice  oi  conscience  and 
mv  free  obedience,"  throuf^h  which  I  apprehend  and 
react  upon  the  comniunity  of  .selves  in  whom  the 
intinite  Will  is  manifested,  '"  which,  itself  far  above 
the  level  of  our  finite  jjersonality,  uses  even  our 
conscious  lives  and  wills  as  part  of  its  own  life."  To 
know  and  hve  this  truth  is  to  know  (!od  and  have 
eternal  life,  for  "  from  our  free  and  faithful  perform- 
ance of  our  duty  in  this  world,  there  will  arise  to 
us  throuf^hout  eternity  a  life  in  which  our  freedom 
and  morality  may  still  continue  their  development." 
What  is  called  death  here  is  only  the  blos.soniiii|.' 
forth  of  a  larger  eternal  life.'" 

Though  Fichte  .says  we  may  not  s]teak  of  (!od  as 
])eisonal.  and,  according  to  i.otze,  puts  the  moral 
order  in  i)lace  of  the  divine  personality,  his  meaninj: 
evidently  is  that  our  life  is  a  limited  embodiment  of 
(Jod's  life,  and  reahzes  as  its  destiny  some  of  the 
significance  of  the  moral  law  which  is  the  will  of  (Un\. 
Kant's  u.sele>s,  unknown  thing-;-in-themselves  give 
])lace  to  the  moral  order  realized  in  the  absolute  Sell 
and  in  finite  ]iersonalities."' 

Theie  are  many  evidences  of  the  influence  of 
S])iiu)za  upon  Fichte  :  both  unite  with  Kant  in 
determining  the  formation  of  Schelling's  Identity- 
>v.>tem.  F<jr  Schelliiig  (b.  177.")).  both  subject  and 
objet  t  depend  upon  a  more  ultimate  ground.     Xatuie 
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jigiiinst  itself  as  the  einbodinieiit  of  its  own  ends  and 
interests  becomes  the  principle  of  the  Romantic 
school,  a  name  orismallv  applied  to  a  group  of  men 
horn  between  \Hu)  and  1775,  chief  of  wliom  were 
Augustus  and  Friedrich  Schlegel,  Ludwig  Tieck, 
Novalis.  Schelling,  and  Schleiermaclier.  The  practical 
creetl  of  the  iiomanticists  exhibited  in  Schelling  was  : 
•  Trust  your  genius  :  follow  your  noble  heart ;  change 
your  doctrine  whenever  your  lieart  changes,  and 
change  vour  heart  often.  Tiie  world,  you  see,  is 
aft.'v'^airthe  worhl  of  the  inner  life.  Kant  cut  us  ot\' 
frdiH  things-in-themselves  ;  Fichte  showed  us  that 
it  is  the  I.  the  Self,  that  makes  the  world.  Ket  us  .  .  . 
make  it  what  we  choose."'  '■' 

In  the  more  general  sense,  the  liomantic  school 
represented  a  grou])  of  writers  who  sought  to  translate 
their  own  lives  directly  into  philoso])liy.  It  is  the 
enlargement  of  Fichte's  one-sided  idealism  by  other 
c(iuafiv  arbitrary  doctrines  "  which  sought  to  interpret 
the  whole  world  in  terms  of  our  s])iritual  interests." 
The  liomantic  movement  was  widespread,  and  later 
found  expression  in  the  classic  hterature  and  nnisic  ot 
modern  ( iermany.  from  Beethoven  to  Wagner,  Lcssing, 
(ioethe.  Schiller,  and  the  Schlegels.'-' 

It  is  evident  that  the  Komai\tic  school  carried  the 
principle  that  the  self  makes  its  objective  world  to  an 
extreme,  ending  in  a  tickle  arbitrariness  and  change- 
alilciiess  according  to  the  variations  of  the  sid)iect  s 
leeliiigs.  It  is  characterized  by  a  "waywardness" 
which  nee(l>  correction  by  a  fixed  and  objective  order 
of  realitv.  .\t  this  point  a])])ears  the  philosophy  ol 
Hep'l  (177(1  is:{l).  who  still  keeps  the  standpoint  ot 
the'^seU.  but  reaches  through  the  self  both  worhl  and 
(lud.  It  is  too  much  to  atu'm])t  to  give  more  than  a 
suggestion  of  what  Hegel  meat\t  to  teach.  No  sim])le 
statement  can  do  justice  to  this  vast  sy.stem.  Never- 
theless, the  following  must  sutlice. 

Ilcgel  seems  to  go  back  to  Kant,  t,d<ing  up  the  line 
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ot   thought   where   Kant  had   left  it.     What  is   my 
..eIf-,-onscKms  experience  and  hou-  is  it  t.,  be  under 
•stood  f     What  iH  the  self  that  I  an,,  n.y  pas     „n- 

nu.nts    It  IS  shown  that  it  belongs  to  my  icalitv   ,s 
spint  to  strive  and  to  win  victories  over  ront    rt^on 
tl.ut  opp,.e  n.e,  and  through  these  triunmhs      ,S 
my  own  being      H„t  I  could  not  have  m  -  life  a    ', 
roni  others  and  the  relations  1  sustain  to  thein     h  , 
-so^ir  one  with  the  many  selves.     My  spnituaSy 
i>    just    this    communication    and    interc.nirse    with 
<;tl.-  >ves.      It    belongs    to    spirit    to    diireien  I    e 
M-lf  m   objective   tasks  and   win   the   victorv         1 
''^•■•^■I'.v   Ro    beyond    the    j.rcsent    self    to   a    I  i.  ic 
Oeper    more  c-omprehensiv*.  self.     Thus  st,.p  bv  s  e  .' 
tln-ongh    a.t.ve    self-enlargement     [     .-ome    to       , 
.^(..gmtion  ol  the  Absolute  Sp.nt  as  tl.'  ess     ,eTf 
I'ie      In  this  manner,  the  /%.o,,r.olo„i,.  fo  lou 
,  tlf """  "  "^""r'  'T'^'"'"^'  ^•••■•••"^  ''"'  tl'e  wav 
•mtlme  ot   human   Instory^-until  man   becomes  eon- 
MH.us  that  he  IS  ,n  his  very  essence  throughout    le 
stages   of    his   .levelopment    the    Absolute  ^^pit    in 
'"■•'"'l-tafou.      Thus    (;o,l    is    •■  simply    th      t.ta 
.^pmtual    conse.ousness    that    expiesses,     embraces 
-Mbcs.  and  enjovs  the  whole  wealth  of  ou     |      , \  ,' 
loyalty,  endurance,  aud  passion."  " 

Hegel    now   applies   this   practical   ethical    un.lei- 

>ta,dn,g  ottlH^  nature  of  spirit  and  its  Ideartiv  IV 
^   the    key    to    uidock   the    mvsteries   ol    the    w   , 

-'''l^'M^'.t   tin;  pnn,.,pl.  of  ,h.  universal  Spu,     tt 
;""f-t.,tselm  nature,     .lust  as  virtue  .1  ll.IyT. 

I'-VUamed  in  the  struggle  with  evil,  and  the  g,,od    vdl 
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that  sconi  to  exist  in  nature  and  demand  explanation. 
It  is  the  ]nirpose  of  Hegel's  Lo(jic  to  systematize  the 
])robloiHS   thus   arising   out   of   these   contradictions 
to"eth(>r  with  their  solutions.     This  Whole  embracing 
in^itself  all  these  concepts  and  their  relations  is  the 
lof^ical  scheim  of  the  world  of  reality  abstracted  bv 
thought  and  real  onlv  when  clothed  upon  by  actual 
living  experience.     We  may  think  of  Idea,  Renson, 
or  Sotion  as  existing  in  itself,  i)ositing  itself  (thesis) 
lotncnllv  prior  to  manifestation  but  not  antecedent  in 
time  to  Its  expressions.     This  Keason-in-itself  con- 
tinuoiislv  develops  in  a  logical  order  toward  the  goal 
of    self-consciousness   in    a    world-order    (antithesis). 
After  the  appearance  of  self-conscious  beings,  further 
develo])ment  takes  place  within  the  history  of  selt- 
consciousness— a  ])rocess  of  return  of  what  has  been 
i)ut  forth  to  full  conscious  identification  arul  unity 
with  the  Divine  which  is  t.ic  liiial  stage  of  self-know- 
ledge (svnthesis).     The  assumption  of  the  Hegelian 
Logic  is 'that  the  categories  which  manifest  themselves 
in  "our   mental  develo])ment,  practical   striving  and 
winning  of  virtue,  mav  be  ajiplied  to  the  solution  ot 
the  problem   of   being:     -Logic  theretore  coincides 
with  inetaphvsics.  the  science  of  thinirs  set  and  held 
in  thoughts,     thoughts  accredited  able  to  express  the 
essential  realitv  of  things"'  (Lofiic,  Sec  2t).     Or,  as 
it  is  sometimes  cxjuessed,  the  forms  of  knowledge 
are  identical  with   the  forms  ot  being.     To  analyse 
iiial  svstemalize  tlicse  forms  or  categories  is  to  produce 
an  answer  to  the  (|uestion  concerning  the  nature  (.1 
reality.''     The  real  is  the  ai.solute  Reason  to  which 
it  belongs  to  be  expressed  in  different  things,  but  the 
Wlinh'  i'^  tlie  true  individual,  the  true  c(.iicicte  fad  ; 
it    IS  a    unitv   of   ilitTerences.     We   iiml    in   our   s.'lt- 
roii^eiousne-s  the  kev  that  discovers  to  us  the  secret 
of  being,  lor  the  .-elf  is  the  organic  total  ot  conscious 
processes    which    have    their   existence    onlv    m    thi^ 
total  and  in.  velatioii  t<>  each  o»her.  foniuim  a  unitv. 
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Such  ill  prinriplc  is  the  infiiite  Whole.  We  do  not, 
then,  need  to  pass  beyond  our  experience  in  ordci' 
to  know  reahtv.  for  knowled-re  is  directly  knowledge 
of  Being,  of  (mkI.  As  in  our  thinking  und  striving, 
we  unite  conceptions  in  a  higher  iinil'v  which  other- 
wise conflict  with  each  other,  so  the  ].rinciple  of  the 
universal  development  is  a  nioveiiient  toward  an 
ever  more  comprehensive.  ••  concrete  "'  whole,  driven 
onward,  as  it  were,  hy  the  contradictions  that  appear 
in  the  l(|ss  com])lete  lower  sjjiges  of  the  procc.-s. 

In  his  niiilosoplni  ofSntun',  Hegel  also  tracer  tli.' 
unfolding   of   the   cicative    Reason    in    the    world    .,i 
things,    beginning    with    the    most    a!)stract     luims. 
that  is.   with  sj.ace.   matter,  the  inorganic,   thni   the 
organii-.  at  last  (  ulminating  in  the  pr(»luction  of  man's 
phy-ical  organism,  which  is  the  most  ])erfcct  producl 
oi   the  phy>ical   evolutu.n.     Ihit   man    i>   essentially 
lumd  ;   as  he  emerges  from  the  phy.-Kal.  he  is  neitheV 
tiilly  conscious  of  self  nor  free,  but  it  is  his  dc-tinv  to 
become  both.     Hence  human  historv  means  the  juo- 
gressive  unfolding  of  man's  life  to  ever  more  complete 
knowledge   of  self  and    freedom    from    tl'e  ])hvsieai. 
At  li:>t  man   is   governed   bv  instincts  and  jtassions 
rather   than    by    the   clear    light    of   reas(»n.      I5ut    a. 
reason  ui  him  develops,  iidoriued  bv  reason  'vithoui. 
in  nature  and  in  his  fellows.'"  he  "conies    more  and 
inure  t(.  recognize  others  as  his  eipials  and  to  know 
that  they  also  have  reason,  freedom,  and  spirit ualitv 
as    well    as    he.     Thus    individual    freedom    finds    it's 
linuts  in   the   freech.m  of  others,  and   MK-ielv  as   the 
objective   e.\pi.«ssi(,n   of    reason    in    the   social    order 
begins;   natural  instincts  are  rationalized,  giving  iis,. 
'"  inarriage,    pn.perty,    contract,    penaltv^  aiK?  the 
moral  structure  of  s.,ciety.     The  in.iividual  beccuncs 
a   per. son.      Kvery   stage  of  human   .levelopmeul    has 
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ol  Ideas,  and  the  t!!um])lia!!t  ^tate  is  tlie  form  of  the 
Ideal  Stale  then  and  there  required  by  the  devehquiient 
of  the  Absohite  lU'ason.  "'  Heason  is  the  inneiiiiost 
siil)stan(  e  of  history,  whali  is  a  h)gic  in  aetioii."'  ^" 

liex-ond  the  .^oiial  stage  yet  involved  in  it  is  the 
siginlii-aiiee  tif  art,   leligion,  and   iihilnso])hy,   which 
are  sta<ies  in   the  attainment  of  freedom  and  indo- 
])en(len(e  of  ])ersonal  life.     These  are  liigher  than  the 
ohjectiNe  mind  embodied  in  the  structure  of  society. 
Thev  are  .-^teps  in  the  iinal  return  of  the  Keason  from 
its    seU-estran^emeiit.     The    jrcal    is    communion    oi 
mind   with   mind.     Ex]»resse(l   m  a    jiersonal   way,    I 
need  to  pass  hevoiid  the  sta<:e  in  wliirli  I  rerojiui/.e  lln' 
constraininji  furce^  oi  societv  to  the   point   wlicif   i 
am  able  to  idenldy  the   iteason  muiiife-ted  in  .social 
iclatioiis  with   the   reason   that    is   my   hfe.     in    like 
manner.  I  at  tirst  rei^ard  the  natural  woild  as  utiier 
than  my^elf.  distinct  and  stran<5e.     Hut  wln'ii  1  lia\c 
siitliciently  awakened   1  am  able  to  rei-ouni/.e  even  in 
natuie.  and  commune  with,  the  mind  there  e.\])ic-siiii: 
itself,  and  know  myself  m  union  with  the  j^neat   Mind 
of  Nature  and  of  society  and  of  liistoiy.     Th<'  'J,>k>\ 
is  the  full,  free  life  of  ])ersons  whose  hijihe^t  lite  i>  the 
recojfiiition   ol    the  divine    Mind   in  all   thin;is.     .Vri 
rises  in  diu'  time  on  the  soil  pre])are('   for  it    by  the 
lamilv.  >ociety.  and  the  state.     Tlioe  in  turn  su]ipori 
art.  and  are  taken  U])  by  it.      Ile<:ers  theoiy  ol   aii 
shows   the   intluence   of    Kant   and    Schellm^'.    but    i- 
more  comprehen>ive.     .\rt    is  the  triumph   ovci    tlir 
]ihv>ical,  a  commumnii  with  the  ideal,  cicateil  in  I  lie 
mind   of   the  artist    indeed,   vet   servinjz  as  the  point 
III    which   the   human   soul  and   the    liilinitf    bccoinc 
identilied.     This   triiim|)h    oxer    the    inateiia!    i~^    not 
attained   immeiliately  :     the   ^'reater   the   de])end<'iii-e 
iipciti  till-  material,  the  more  abstract   and   le-^  idr.i! 
is    the   ,irt.     .Architecture    is   cruder  than   sciilptiiic 
with  less  dominaiK'e  tif  the  idea  over  matter,      i'lieii 
folhtw.  with  lesseniiu,'  dependence  upon  the  scnsiiou- 
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iuid  iiicieasiiig  worth,  painting,  niUMc,  diunia,  and 
poetry,  the  highest  of  the  arts,  with  most  direct 
conununion  of  mind  with  mind. 

Art  ministers  to  moral  and  rehgious  Hfe,  for  which 
It  is  a  preparation.  Art  leads  to  rehgion,  for  tlie 
attempt  to  represent  the  Divine  i)roves  inadecpuite 
and  awakens  the  consciousness  of  the  nothingness  ()f 
finite  efforts  in  view  of  the  Inliiute.  Kehgion" brings, 
again,  the  consciousness  (»f  the  estrangement  of  tlie 
tinite  and  the  Infinite,  and  a  leturn  of  mind  to  the 
yoke  of  the  externak  But  rehgion  has  an  evohition 
of  which  Christianity  is  the  chmax,  for  ChriNtianitv 
again  unites  the  Infinite  and  the  finite  in  it.>  con- 
ception of  the  (lod-man  as  re))reseiitcd  in  Jesus  Christ, 
tlms  anticipating  the  highest  development  ol  tli(' 
nund  philosophy  which  is  the  conceptual  <'\pres- 
sion  of  the  total  ex])eriencc,  and  lor  which  cvciythiiig 
real  is  found  to  have  its  place  in  the  uiiloJdinJ^ 
ohject  dying  life  of  Cod.^" 

Ilegeks  I'h'dosni)lni  of  Rilii/ion  is  ><>  important  in 
Its  hearing  upon  modern  theology  that  I  ivscmvc  it  for 
later  c(.iisi(|.. ration,  for  one  feels  that  he  is  in  the 
|ircsence  of  a  masterful  nund  unfolding  to  the  reader 
tliiMights  of  majestic  power  and  scope.  For  exanij>le, 
l'liiloso])liy  has  for  its  object  to  know  (Joil.  j)hilosuphy 
is  theol(»gy  and  theology  is  philo.si.pliy.  Keligious 
experience  is  not  something  apart  and  separate  riiere 
can  be  no  separation  or  conllict  between  knowledge 
and  faith  for  in  one  sen>e  religion  goes  farther  than 
I'liilosophy ;  in  another,  philosophy  g.,os  farther  than 
ndigion,  because  it  thinks  religion" and  develops  it  in 
lonceptual  f(»rm. 

The  Hegelian  philosophy  was  in  a  verv  real  ^ense 
ail  epitome  (.f  the  past,  the  culmii 
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(liak'cticul  int'tluMl  ;  we  do  not  bclu've  it  po.^sibk'  to 
lepn'sent  the  course  of  tlie  world  as  u  loj^ieal  deduetitui 
iVom  the  concept  oi  Heiiii,'.  Nor  can  we  so  conrKhMitly 
allirin  that  historv  is  a  hi^ical  ]»idcess.  We  may  have 
to  tiieasiire  its  devek){)nient  in  leiiiis  of  an  aestlietic, 
ethical  end  or  good.  Still,  the  Hegelian  thought 
that  the  universe  is  gmunded  in  Ueason  which  is 
likewise  immanent  in  us,  that  every  step  in  the 
historical  development  of  the  race  has  it-^  significance, 
has  had  a  powerful  influence  uixm  the  study  of  history. 
and  has  made  it  possible  to  helieve  that  the  j)resent 
is  the  fruit  of  the  jiast,  conserving  its  signiticance  and 
even  allowing  the  transcended  forms  to  remain  beside 
the  more  ju'itect,  and  at  the  same  time  the  .see(|  ot 
the  future.  In  this  >ystem.  we  lind  su])reme  con- 
fidence that  the  individual  in  his  own  subjective 
thought  hnows  the  universal,  the  Absolu  '.  even  (lod 
Himself.  There  is  a  lofty  inspiration  in  tiie  calm 
assurance  that  what  the  linite  nnnd  cxiicriences  and 
hiKtws  needs  not  to  be  discounted  by  being  called 
phi'iiomenal,  for  in  the  ])henomenon  the  e>-fiH-c 
a])pears  and  there  In  no  se])aration. 

The  puijiose  of  thi>  cha])ter  is  now  accomplished. 
It  wa-^  to  show  how  ]>hilo.so]thy  responded  to  the 
])rotest  of  the  intellectual  and  religious  coii>ciousne-s 
against  determination  foreign  to  it>elt.  As  the 
Reformers  sought  to  restore  Christianity  out  ot  its 
original  source-,  (lod,  man,  and  the  Jiible.  and  lell 
back  upon  the  suHicicricy  of  individual  faith  in 
relation  to  (Jod  with  [)re>ent  assuiance  of  s.iivatloii. 
so  philosophy  de-~ired  to  renew  human  knowledge 
out  of  its  inexluMistible  sources,  imlepi'tidentlv  ol  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  of  all  conditions  which  do 
not  lie  in  it-  own  fa(ult\'  of  knowledge.''  The 
problem  becniie  that  of  showing  how  individiia! 
cognitii)!!  IS  not  merely  individual  and  subjective,  but 
also  objective  and  uni\ei<al.  We  have  traced  the 
hi-tory  ol  this  elTort,  in  part,  to  Hegel,  in  whom  ii 
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jimls  Its  git'iitest  siifcess,  lor  I  l)eliev(«  tliut  we  imist 
lold   to  uliat  iippciirs  tt)   l)e  the  csseiitiiil   trutli   of 
H«'JZ«'I    (.11    this   point,    nuiiu'lv,    the   iil)S(.hite    tiust- 
woithiiiess  nt    knowledge,  iii(iivi.liiul  and  xd.je.tive 
though  It  he,  as  the  final  significance  of  leahly  winch 
does  n(»t    lie    beyond    our  l<n(.wledge    hut  is   In   our 
knowledge  and  of  it.     This  .Iocs  not  mean  that  our 
cognitions  exhaii>t  the  content  of  lealitv  :    perhaps 
this  is  where  Hegel  failed  to  show  that  llie  co.rnitive 
though  real,  is  not  ail.     (Vrtauiiv  it  is  all  ofVality 
that  can  he  thought.     It  was  Shopenhauer  (I7SS 
IS(iu)  who  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  deepest  core 
ot  reality  IS  n..t  thc.ught  hut   Will;  with  hiin.  indeed, 
Will  Mindly  striving  to  he  and  to  take  lorni  according 
t"  Ideas,  that  is,  according  to  Reason.      His  discipjir 
Kdward    V(.n    tlartnumn,    united    llegefs     Idea    or 
llH.ught  with  Schopenhauer's  Will  in  !/><■  J'/ulo.so/j/n/ 
<>J   Ihc    I  ,Hoi,.sci(His,    hut    we    know    nothing    of    iin'- 
••..nscious  will  and  thought.""'     It  was  bot/.e  who.  not 
iniju>tly    regarded    as    coin]>leting    the    nioveinent, 
sliowed  that  the  ultimate  Heing  is  indeed   Will  and 
I  lioiight  hut  not  unconscious    rather  is  the  Absolute 
the  Perfect  personahty  of  whom  our  personulitv  is  a 
I'-de  Ullage."     Self-conscious  .Mind  us  the  liiial  ground 
«'t  reality  wh(.m  we  mav  think  of  as  I'ersoiudit v  ui 
the  highest  meaning  of  the  term  is,  in  mv  opiiiion 
the  conclusion  which  the  history  of  philoso'phy  forces 
upon  us.    That  this  i)ersonality  is  known  in  our  know 
iiig.  that  self  and  the  world  are  in  some  seiise'immanent 
I'l    Hini.    even    modes    of    His    Will    and  Th-.u-dit 
t  M.ugh    the    modes    are  difTerent     is  the    verdi.a    of 
the  (leveh.pment  of  j)hilosophy  to  the  present  time. 

What  has  just  been  said  is  not  intended  to  ignmc 
'lM.se  wIh.  are  .still  feeiUng  upon  the  husks  of  a-nio.tic 
i;ni.ol  whom  Auguste  Comte,  .1.  S.  .Mill,  and  Herbert 
'Spencer    were    great    rej.reseiitatives.      .X,,,-    ^iv    wi- 
'""""I'lt'd  ..f  the  views  of  certain  natural  scientists 
who,    ior-etting    their    immediate    task,    deny    ihJ 
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possibility  of  any  otlior  knowledge  thuii  that  secuivd 
hy  investigations  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  enough  to 
remind  the  over-contident  scientist  that  tluireare  still 
conceptions  which  ho  lias  not  explained,  that  the 
objects  ot  nature  with  whith  he  deals  could  not  be 
objects  at  all  without  a  subject  from  which,  for 
scientitic  purposes,  they  have  been  abstracted,  ant  I 
that  it  is  philosophy  which  endeavours  to  grasj) 
in  one  comprehensive  view  the  signilicance  of  the 
uid)roken  unity  of  experience,  altlumgh  it  needs  for 
its  task  and  in  a  docile  sjjirit  accepts  the  results  of  the 
sciences  for  further  reflective  treatment.  Nor  do  ue 
forget  the  ])osition  of  such  an  able  writer  «»n  meta- 
physics as  F.  II.  Bradley,  who  in  his  Appaimnce  ami 
Itcalilij  says  that  we  may  not  speak  of  the  Alwolute 
as  personal  or  rational  l)Ut,  instead,  as  "'  sujx'r- 
personal"  and  "super-rational"  terms  that  to  the 
present  writer  are  void  of  meaning.''-  it  is  sullicicnt 
to  note  in  reply  that  I'rofessor  Uoycc,  who  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  to  Bradley,  devotes  his  aide 
work  on  The  W Orhl  and  IIk-  Imlivuimd  to  showing: 
that  the  Absolute  Being  is  Thought  and  Will  in  living' 
experience,  and  the  source  of  "a  whole  that  is  an 
individuid  system  of  rationally  linked  and  deter- 
minate, but  for  that  very  reason  not  externallv 
determined,  ethically  fifc  individuals,  wiitt  are  never- 
theless One  in  <  lod."    ' 

Kinallv,  as  in  lopoiise  to  the  Reformat  ion  and 
the  modern  spirit  .i  new  })liil()>(ipliy  ai()>e  in  plac*-  dl 
Scholasticism.  >o  a  new  theoingy  based  in  pait  upon 
this   new   plulosophv   began   to   be  de\  eloped   in   tli 
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etforl  1.1  appropriatt!  the  same  i)rinciples  of  iiidivi 
iicedom  of  thought  and  faith  that  had  been  >o  friiitlu 
in  spe(ulati\t'  thought .  The  result  wa>  a  theology  thai 
seems  in  manv  ways  to  siiipa.->s  that  develo])iMl  on  tin 
soil  of  tiieek  <ulture,  and  is  now  of  much  intlueini' 
T'his  new  theological  movement  has  many  aspett^ 
sonic  111  whi(  h  will  now  be  presented. 
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TnK  principle  of  tlie  l*u'l(»niiiiti..n  rc(|iiii(.(l  a  le- 
coiistnictioii  ill  fheold^y  which  was,  liowevcr,  not 
iniiiii'diatcly  muh'rlala'n,  for  the  liefoniurs  coiitimied 
to  hold  tjie  Scholastic  doctrines,  with  some  nioditica- 
Iioiis.  N(.i-  was  the  principle  of  unrest laiiicd  inter- 
pivtatK.ii  of  the  S<Tipiui(.s  and  of  the  direct  relation 
ol  the  iielie\er  to  ( iod  f 
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iiiimcdintfly  sue  iHMlmj,'  tli*'  Apo-stulic  aj^f.  W-ln-i 
iiiiinifestcd  itself  in  a  gnitetui  appmiatioii  of  the  lift- 
aiul  work  of  Christ  in  its  (liiTcicnt  aspects.  Ili> 
si'lf-saciitifiiij^  love  was  always  piomiiiently  hefoic 
the  ('liii,>ti.ui  coiiseioiisiiess,  and  the  idea  of  siihstitii 
tion  u.is  coinnion  in  the  patristic  period,  but  the 
nature  of  the  sid>stitutioii  was  ditVereutly  coneeivi'd. 
Christ  was  regarded  as  the  su  ticient  representative 
of  man  l)efore  Cod  and,  as  ( )n<,'en  say.-.  "  from  Him 
there  began  the  union  of  the  divine  with  the  human, 
in  order  that  th<'  human,  by  communion  with  the 
divine,  miglit  rise  to  the  divine,  not  in  .Ie>us  alone, 
but  m  all  tliuM'  who  not  only  believe,  but  enter  upon 
the  Ide  which  Jesus  taught. ""  '  For  some,  the 
sacrilicial  death  of  Christ  was  th(!  ])r<»niinent  f«'ature 
of  His  redem]»tive  work,  while  others  empliasi/ed  His 
teaching  function.  Other  conceptions  were  that  the 
power  of  Satan  and  his  angels  w.is  limited  by  the 
work  of  Chri>t,  that  a  new  divine  life  was  infused  into 
mankind  by  Christ,  and  that  the  moral  iiillueiice  ol 
His  mini -try  turned  men  to  righteoiisne— . 

The  lirst  delimte  theory  of  tlie  method  in  which 
Christ  brought  deliverance  has  been  cdled  the 
■■  imlitaiv"  tlie(ii\  of  the  atonement.  'I'hrongh  sin. 
men  hid  come  into  the  jxtwer  of  Satan  who.  like  :\ 
captor  in  war.  thus  accpiired  a  right  t,,  his  captive-, 
who  could  justly  be  released  only  iipin  the  payment 
of  a  ran--om  that  Satan  was  satislied  to  accept.  Theie 
is  consideiable  ditTereiice  of  o|)imon  <'oncerniiig  the 
acceptance  of  this  theory  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  >.iid 
that  .lustin  Martyr  was  the  first  to  pro|)oiind  this 
theorv.-  ('.  1».  Stevens  says  that  this  coiicep.ioii 
of  a  ransom  ""was  the  dominant  note  m  Christian 
thought  on  the  subject  for  nearly  a  tlious.md  yeai^ 
from  Irenaeus  (d.  •2m)  lo  .\nseim  (d.  lln'.i)  though 
it  was  often  combined  with  various  views,  penal, 
ethical,  and  mystical,  which  were  (piitc  incongruous 
with  It."  '     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  Irenaeus 
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chargod  \vit!i  this  view  Init 
aiid  that    it  is  ilciiibtlui  wlictiier  tlu 


ujKtti  iiisufruictit  proiirifl, 
rati.s(»ni-tln'(irv 


is  to  U'  found  deliiiitcly  mlvoratod  hv  tlii>  FatI 


Om'M'm  < 


li<l. 


icrs. 


IIS    (licsclcr    sav 
("I 


iiulcfd    givo  «  xpicssiori  to  this  view  lait. 


Or 


ijicii   doc-    not    consider   that 


inst.  in  the  |)ro|)<'i  .m-usc,  ;,'avc  His  houI  a.s  a  ranxtin 
to  tli»'(l»>vil.  hut  only  in  a  figurative  and  (juahficd 
.MMisc.""  '     Others,  as,  for  example,  (Iregory  of  Nvssh, 


exjtrexsed  tin*  tlieorv  in  an  extreme  f 


•iin.     Although 


lew  g;iitii'd  general  uceept- 


was  an 


It  cannot  he  said  that  thi^ 

ance  eitlicr  in  the  (Ireek  t.r  Latin  (  hiuch.  it 

attei;i|.t.    on    the   assumption  of   Satan's    right    and 

'I'"""' "ver  men,  to  show  liow  Christ  lie.anie  the 

deli\erer  of  men  from  homlage  hv  «itT 


tei  iiii' 


11 


ims« 


If 


in  .sutlenng  love  to  Satan  as  an  exchange   for  mei 


ui.l   how    Satan,  attracted    hy    His  persoi 


Mini  oiilv  to  liiid   that    he 


ua-- 


I,   acc( 
ti 


pted 


))o\verless   to   retain 


this  pure    soul.      Others,  however,  held    that    S.it 
lo>t  his  claim  ii))(»n  men  hv  his  own  act 
tiie    innocent    Christ.     Still  other- 


in 


A 


ugustine.   regard   Chrir-t 


in  assailing 
as.  for  example. 


s  sacrifice    not  as  elTec  lii 


uiy  e.vsential  change  in  the  divine  disposition  hut  as 
so  expressing  the  love  of  Cod  as  to  kindle  I 


liiim.iii  hearts  in  return. 


ove  III 


The  next  theory  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  in 
the  order  of  development  was  the  "  ocumnerciar' 
or  ■■  sali-fiction  "  theory  of  An.seliu  (d.  IJ(Mt).  Anselm 
•  lenied    that    Satan   had  any  right    over   men.      The 


oli-tacl(f  to  salvat 


ion  is  the  ofTence  of 


'hhing  of  Cod.  to  whom  ])erfect  ohcd 
>nse(iueiice  of  which  sati.>faction  niu>t   I 


sin.  winch  is  a 
lencc  is  due.  in 


le   rendered 


iciurc 


iigivcness  is  possihie.    Conimeicial  ,ind  mat 


le- 


i|< 


•  tlual  conceptions  also  appear.     SomelMMJv  ahle  t< 
<  >'>  iiiu>t  make  an  exact  payment  which  will  halaiice 


1)1 )( IK 


s  and  tree  man  from  the  del>t  I 


1 
ic  owe 


not  now  .so  I 
for  Christ 


It     IV 


IIUCll    ,1    ( 


I,- 


nol 


pKNtion  of  guilt  and  punishment. 


viewed    as   made   sin    tor   iis.   a 


nd 


accursed 


laither  said.     leather  is    His  death 
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a   meritorious  work,  whose  reward   is  the   nu'ii   t'oi 
whom  (Jhrist  gave  His  hfe. 

The  argument  of  Ansehn's  work,  Cur  Dens  Homo  ^ 
en(k'avours  to  show  the  occasion  and  necessity  of 
the  incarnation  and  to  answer  the  question,  Why 
could  not  (!od  save  men  in  some  other  way  than  by 
the  death  of  His  Son  ?  And  how  does  the  fleath  of 
Christ  avail  for  the  salvation  of  men  ?  The  argument 
is  as  fo'lows  : 


Ia 


m 


w^\ 


m 


"  (1)  Every  rreatuif  o;/'p.s  ob  'dienrc  to  ( iod  ;  this  ohcdicnco 
id  man's  dfbt  of  honour  to  his  sovt-reijin.  {'!)  Sin  is  the  non- 
payment of  that  debt ;  it  is  a  rnhhiw]  of  tiod,  a  violation  of  His 
riijhts,  and  of  His  lio)i(»(r.  (3)  For  this  act  of  robbing  the 
sinner  is  bound  to  make  reparation.  .Justice  denumds  that  he 
shall  render  satisfaction  for  this  affront,  this  violation  of  the 
li'.'lits  of  his  rijihtful  Lord.  (1)  Now  the  punishment  of  sin 
would  be  such  a  satisfaction  ;  but  if  piotishmrnf  is  fn  be 
reniitlcd.  some  other  salisfaetion  must  be  made  which  shall  be 
ail  odeqiifite  Ktihstilnle  for  piinisliment  and  fully  meet  its  ends. 
(.■))  This  satisfaction  must  completely  hahniee  the  sin  for  which 
it  is  to  satistv ;  it  must  be  as  meritorious  and  as  jikusing  to 
(iod  as  .sin  is  heinous  and  hateful  to  him.  (•))  Man  is  obviou.sly 
poirerJess  to  render  any  such  satisfaction  and  to  dischar<ze  his 
del)t.  (7)  liod  himself  )inist  )nnke  it  if  it  is  made  at  all ;  he 
alone  riiii  make  it.  (K)  liut  it  is  due  from  man,  not  from 
God  ;  man  ouqlit  to  nuike  it,  but  God  alone  ean  ;  hence  the 
necessitv.  if  it  is  to  be  made,  of  a  (iod-man.  (9)  This  God-man 
has  given  to  God  his  own  life  as  a  .satisfaction  for  sin.  Tliis  he 
was  not  under  obhgation  to  do  ;  obedience  he  owed,  but  the 
yielding  up  of  his  life  was  a  free  gift.  (10)  Now  as  the  guilt 
of  even  the  le;i.st  sin  outireiijhs  (lU  worlds  everything  not  ( Jod 
so  the  life  of  Christ  surpasses  in  value  all  worlds  and  creatures, 
and  is  more  valuable  than  sin  is  heinous;  hence  it  is  an 
adequate  equirnJenl  and  balances  the  account  in  man's  favour. 
(11)  Now  sucli  a  gift  calls  for  a  reward.  The  saved  are  the 
reward  which  (!od  makes  to  Chri.st /«*■  his  gift  of  his  life." 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation  and  the  possibility  of 
saving  men,  vet  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  intinite 
nuijestv  and  honour  of  ( !od.  Whether  men  are  saved  depends 
■■  on  the  nuvasure  in  which  men  come  to  partake  of  so  great 
"race." '' 
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While   the   theory   of   Anselm 


was   most   widely 


accepted    dining    the    following    centuries     it    was 
modified  by  the  Eeformers.     Anselm  had  represented 
C'hiist  as  doing  a  meritorious  work  which  He  was 
under  no  obligation  to  do.     His  sacrifice  was  viewed 
more   as   passive   and   physical    than   as   an   active 
obedience  to  the  divine  l:iw  through  spiritual  suflFering. 
Xor  did  Anselm  show  that  Christ  was  in  any  direct 
relation  to  the  just  punishment  of  sin,  sharing  human 
guilt  and  incurring  its  ])enaltv  vet  making  atonement 
through    His   death.     The    Keformers    changed    the 
basis   of  the  argument   whereby   the  conception   of 
crmnnal  law  determined  the  vieV  of  the  redemptive 
work  of  Christ.     Sin  is  now  regarded  as  a  violation 
of  the  law  of  (Jod  in  which  the  divine  holiness  is 
expressed.     The   consequent   guilt   can    be   ron:oved 
only  through  satisfaction  by  punishment  after  which 
forgiveness    may    take    place.     Hence    the    problem 
arose  of  showing  how  Christ  could  take  upon  Him.self 
the  sinner's  guilt  so  as  justly  to  bear  penalty  and, 
by  His  active  as  well  as  passive  obedience,  make 
forgiveness    possible.     Luther    declared    that    Christ 
became  even  "accursed"  that  He  might  bear  the 
jtenalty.     Calvin  said  that  "  Christ  interjiosed  as  an 
intercessor  ;    that  He  has  taken  upon  Himself  and 
suffered    the    punishment    which    by    the    righteous 
judgment  of  Cod  impended  over  all  sinners  ;    that 
by  His  blood  He  has  expiated  those  crimes  which 
render  them  odious  to  God  ;    that  by  this  expiation 
(iod  the  Father  has  been  satisfied  and  duly  atoned."' " 
The  post-Reformation  theologians  of  the  seventeenth 
century  carried  out  these  conceptions,  holding  that 
Cods  Hohness  is  fundamental,  and  that  (Jod  must 
])imish  sin  before  it  can  be  forgiven.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  believer  knows  that,  despite  his  own  un- 
nghteousness,  harmonv  with  the  law  and  with  justice 
lias  been  restored  by  Christ,  and  through  faith  peace  of 
fonscience  comes  without  leaving  any  doubts  as  to 
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the  satisfiiction  of  the  clainis  of  GocVs  violated  law. 
It  is  justifioatioii  through  faith  in  Christ. 

Tlipse  theories  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ 
are  largely  transitional,  and  are  only  partially  removed 
from  a  "lueehanical  ronception  of  the  atonement. 
Especially  important  was  the  difficulty  connected 
with  the"  conception  of  the  transference  of  human 
guilt  to  Christ  and  of  His  righteousness  to  us.  This 
point  was  sharply  attacked  by  the  Socinians  whose 
views  are  exi)ressed  in  the  Hacovian  Catechism 
(I()n<)-1G12).  The  Socinians  claimed  that  the  strength 
of  the  penal  theory  of  the  at(  nement  lay  in  tiie 
importance  given  to  justice,  but  that  the  satisfaction 
of  justice  is  gained  only  by  an  act  of  inj  >tice  in  that 
the  guilty  one  escapes  while  the  innocent  is  punished. 
Tiie  Socinians  themselves  held  that  (!od  could  forgive 
freely  without  requiring  penalty  or  expiation,  and  no 
change  in  His  relation  to  men  was  necessary  ;  all  that 
was  required  was  that  men  should  change  morally. 
Cod  can  freelv  forgive  those  who  are  in  process  of  tins 
self-amendment  to  which  the  knowledge  of  Christ's 
example  and  obedience  contribute.  From  the  stand- 
point of  Church  history,  Socinianism  was  a  movement 
that  gathered  into  itself  the  freer  thought  that  had 
been  developing  alongside  the  Church  throughout 
the  centuries,  and  at  the  same  time  was  responsive 
to  the  influences  of  the  lienaissance.  Its  confession 
of  faith  is  inspiring,  and  marks  a  step  in  advance 
towards  freedoiu  of  thought  and  behef.'^ 

The  Covernmental  Theory  of  the  Dutch  jurist, 
Hugo  Crotius  (1583-1  n45),  was  in  part  a  reply  to  the 
Socinian  objections  to  the  penal  theory  of  the  atone- 
ment. Many  of  the  Arminians  also  agreed  essentially 
with  i\w  views  of  (Irotius.  In  this  theory,  the  basis 
of  the  argument  is  shifted  from  criminal  to  civil  law. 
Cod  is  conceived  as  the  supreme  moral  Huler  who 
must  maintain  the  dignity _  and  authority  of  His 
<n)vermiient.     Sin  is  a  violation  of  Cod's  public  law, 
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a  relH'llion  a-ainst  His  government  which  must  be 
nuuiitamed  and   vincUcated.     Sinners  can   be   saved 
only  on  condition  that  the  authority  of  the  ilivine 
government  sliall  be  fully  recc.gnize.L     This  vindica- 
tion is  aeco.nphshed  by  Christ.     ( irotius  t.'ies  to  keei) 
the  conception  of  punishment  and  penalty,  but  leaves 
out  the  Ansehmc  scheme  of  equivalence  and  inn.uta'- 
tion.     liie  essence  of  i)unishment  is  infliction     but 
nothing  forbids  that  this  infliction  should  be  ordained 
t)y  <.od  as  punishment  for  another's  sin.     ('hrist's 
Ueatl.  IS  not  really  penal,  but  is  as  effective  m  vindicat- 
ing the  divme  government  as  our  punishment  wouM 
liave  been.     Hence  forgiveness  is  possii)le  with  the 
maintenance  of  justice." 

W'e  come  now  to  a  group  of  theories  of  the  atone- 
ment which  are  sometimes  described  as  ethical  and 
.subjective.     Ihey  are  a  reacti,»n  against  the  theories 
which  spring  from  a  mechanical  union  of  (;hristianity 
will   the   later   forms   of   Greek   thought   and   from 
Scholasticism,  for  what  would  the  commercial    i.enal 
or  governmental  theory,  for  example,  be  without  the 
tacit  assumption  of  the  validity  of  mediaeval  Kealism  ^ 
According  to   these   later  theories,   law   and  justice 
are  no  longer  viewed  as  external  and  objective  nor  i. 
sm  conceived  cp.antitatively  as  something  that  can 
be   measured   and   punished.     But   the   emphasis   is 
placed  upon  the  experiences  of  the  individual  man 
whose  only  obstacle  to  salvation  is  his  own  inner  life 
1  here  IS  no  obstacle  on  Cod's  part.     It  is  sufHcient 
luitthe  man  change,  give  up  his  sin.  and  be  for-iven 
"y  <.od  and  received  into  the  divine  fellowshii.  ^  The 
pace  of  (hnst  is  conceived  differently,  now  as  an 
•xample  to  be  followed,  again  as  the' revelation  of 
!'wns    essential,    ideal    nature,    wliile    the    .eneinl 
imp'essivcness  of  rhrisfs  ,,ersonality  leads  n,:^.  mto 
the  way  of  salvation.     All  of  these  theories  have  been 
•n   part   at    least     anticipated    by  pre-J^.formation 
\  itw s.     \\  hetlier  these  theories  are  themselves  tmnsi- 
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tioiuil  to  a  more  objective  view  of  the  moral  liiw  and 
ol  the  work  ot  t'hri^t  is  still  in  dispute. 

The  theologv  which  forms  the  basis  ot  these 
t'thieal  atid  subjeetive  theories  ot  the  atonement 
linds  its  roots,  at  least  in  part,  in  the  philosopliy  ot 
Kant,  Fichte,  8chelling,  and  Hegel,  and  in  the  theo- 
logieal  doctrines  of  Schleiermacher  and,  more  recently. 
of'^Albrecht  Hitschl  and  his  school.  In  this  and  tlic 
two  following  chapters  we  shall  outline  to  sonic 
extent  the  theoretical  foundation  of  this  niodeiii 
movement,  endeavouring  to  show  that  in  it  and  in 
its  theological  superstiucture  may  be  found  the 
clearest  exhibition  of  the  principle  of  the  lieformation. 
and  that  theological  thought  is  properly  entiicly 
free  and  in  the  service  of  religious  experience,  which 
it  inteii)rets  only  to  become  in  its  turn  a  usctul 
instrument  in  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  life. 

As  in  philosophy  Kant  was  the  lirst  to  niakc  a 
successful  appUcation  of  the  principle  of  the  Keforma- 
tion,  so  was  he  the  lirst  to  lay  the  foundations  for  its 
full  'adojjtion   by  theology.     Kant"s   moral  doctrine 
forms  the  essential  factor  nr  his  interpretation  of  the 
Christian  religion,  which  in  his  view  is  the  only  true 
moral   religion.     The   moral   good   is   the   good   will 
acting  in  accord  with  and  for  the  sake  of  the  moral 
law.  °MoraUty  culminates  in  religion,  which  consists 
in  viewing  our  duties  as  the  commands  of  the  Su])ieni'.' 
Intelligence.     Since  moral  duties  cover  the  whfle  ..! 
rational  Ufe,  religion  may  be  said  to  be.  in  ii'tciit. 
coextensive  with  our  life  activity  and  involved  in  ail 
our  rohitions.     In    171)3  Kant  ])ubhshed  his  RcUnin,' 
irithiu  tin-  Limits  oj  Pure  Reaann.     This  work  c(.nsi>t> 
of  four  parts  dealmg  with:    (I)  "The  Indwelliiig  .•: 
the    Bad    rnnciple    along    with    the    (Jood.    ov.    th" 
Itu.Uc.d  Kvii  ot  Human  Nature  '"  ;   (2J    ■  The  Contli.-t 
(,f  the  (iood  with  the  Bad  for  Dominion  over  ]Man     ; 
(;})  ••  The  \ictorv  of  the  Ciood  over  the  Bad  Princij.iL' 
and  the  EsUiblishment  of  a  Kingdom  of  (Jod  upoii 
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;™hI"<;     which  ,,s  g„o,l  „r  cvil''ac,:„r,li„„  .     t,« 
nuui  ..lto„  ,.|,o.,.sc.»  the  evil,  |,e  „„,.  be  »„"?  to  h  k^^ 

UTLleistnod  when  >ve  consi.ler  th'f'  ,l,n'     I         i     ' 

to  It.     R„le.s  ot  action  with  reference  f.,  tl  <wl 
;j|nng;ng   fron.   the   physical    i^^.^  0^.!^,^^^; 
^Mth  the   moral  Jaw   who.se   source   is   the   i,  ■  c      , 
mtson.  and  which  should  dominate  tlu    wh  le  lUe 
M  n  ch^s  not  rebelliously  abandon  the  mo  a     aw     ,■ 
c.M.e  to  respect  it,   lor  the  idea  of  the  m..r     V    • 
^•'Uinot  properly  be  called  a  rapacitv   Ix- E  J  , 
personahtv.  for  it  is  personilitr  h'^u)    ;^^"*"g'"g  t" 

ftll-^errfr^^^^ 

;;oa^tfor-J^^^^^^^ 
-^   hat  capacity  and  with  it  tfe  respect  for  tern    .a 
>^^^  .if  lie  did  lose  it,  it  could  not  li  restored 
may  be  said  to  be  created  for  good  and      t  i's  ., 
1^-^  original  constitution  is  ^ood   but     Int  n 

--ughttobe„ianuH.al^e;:;,r       :;rW^^ 
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ol  holiness,  u.e  n.oial  law.  Aiter  this  .unie  elYuil 
ami  -r.nvth.  that  is,  ime  may  h.-pe  w.lh  su.li  a 
Vniuiple  ..t  aeti.m.  steadily  lull..we.l,  that  he  has 
;.„terecl  u,u.n  the  ecnstant.  ,,i..-ress  Im.n  l.a.l  -. 
hotter,  ami  tliat,  in  Cud's  sij^lit  this  li<h>li  y  to  the 
moral  law  will  make  him  i^oud  ami  well-pleasmj^  to 
the  Supreme  Lawjiiver.  r      r  ■ 

\t.  this  point  we  enter  the  sphere  of  rehj^ion  m 
which  the  duties  of  life  are  viewed  as  divme  com 
mands.  There  are  two  classes  ol  relijziuns  tav.an- 
seeknm  religions  and  the  rcli^iun  ct  the  good  he. 
in  the  lirst.  man  thinks  Ciul  can  make  him  eternallv 
haiM)V  without  his  needing  to  hecome  better,  or.  tlial 
(i, Id  can  make  hun  better  without  his  liavmg  to  d.. 
anvthing  except  to  ask  lor  it:  lmt_  m  the  m..ra 
reh.non  and  onlv  Christianity  is  the  true  moral 
rolirnon  man  needs  onlv  to  be  anxious  to  know 
what  he  ouiiht  to  do  in  (.rder  to  be  worthy  and  m 
use  his  talents  to  the  utmost  (laike  xix.  l-MtJ). 

The  enemv  which  we  have  constantly  to  guaia 
against  is  the  adoption  of  a  maxim  of  volition  whuh 
<loes  not  give  supreme  place  to  the  moral  law  a^ 
nu.tive.and,  since  it  is  a  free  act.  it  is  impossible  t„ 
explain  whv  the  evil  maxim  is  adopted.  \\  e  g.x.' 
expression  to  our  dilHculty  by  saymg  with  the  Apostle. 
we  war  with  evil  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  personity  the  idea  ot  the 
.rood  principle.  That  which  alone  can  make  the 
world  the  object  of  the  divine  counsels  and  be  the 
pun)ose  of  creation  is  humanity  m  moral  perictini.. 
which  as  supreme  condition,  is  accompanied  \<^ 
happiness  as  its  immediate  consequent  a  humaim. 
activelv  experiencing  the  Highest  (lood.  ilus  luea, 
Man,  this  perfect  humanitv,  well-pleasing  to  t.od.  b 
eternally  before  the  divine  Mind,  and  is  at  the  >ai'...,- 
time  the  "express  image"  ot  (iod  }lis  o!:'> 
begotten    Sou  •■-  the    Word,   the    runiose    thr-u- 


which   and   for   the   sake   of   which   cverythin 
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"i;ul.'.      (ri  tins   l.l.-al  M;iri  wl.iH,  ,.  tho  ..t..,„,tl  r-.,„- 
(•.'ptioii  <>l  (;.,r|  an.l  f|,r.  iJiuu:iui'.ut  piirpov;  of  (r,.;,!,,,!. 
'■"'I  lovs  fl,,'  u„rl.|,  i.ri.l  or.lv  in  tins  |(|,,,l  M,,,,  .,,,,1 
tl.n.u-l.  tl,.;i<lo,,tio„o|-  H,.r|,\,,oMt,or.  <-,in  vu.  ho,... 
'"    *'•'    «-l'il'li<'r.    of   (;o<l.      Thf;    rf;;iM;|,...    ,|„tv    h    to 
'•;'ntor,M  to  tins  l-i.-al  of  ul.at  ,M;in  i.  :,-,  tt„:  „„n.|  of 
<■"<,  a  duty  u|,H-|,  om-.nvn   rca.o,,   l,v-.  „po„   ,h  a. 
"••II,    Mn<l    unparts    tl..-   ..fror.rrth    for    ,t.    fulfilm-m  • 
tmt   hcca.i,..   u-.;  ratu.r.t   nr,.|.-r  .tafi'l   l,.,;v  our   n-a^ori 
'an  .rcat...  >,H.|,  an  Moal  and  in.pow.  jr.  law  noon  ns 
uitii  nn.-on,lition,.,|  autl.ontv.  wr,  ai/ai,,  „,v,.  .'vprf.- 
^:on  to  onr  ,l,t!in,|rv  bv  .avin-    Tl...  ..t;rnal  nnam- 
"t   rho     ,lc;.l   Man   ha.  ron,.;  down   from   h.-av.-n  ar.rl 
a-:itn.-d  our  hn.nanity;    not   ur.d.M-tandm.^  how  w- 
I'Hn-  ..vil.  r.an   n-o  to  a   holv  M„tr.,   w.-   rov-r-   thf^ 
;ni.  order  and  .,vtho(;oo-'    '•  .  M,,,]  Man.  the  Son' 
nit>  u^  up.      riiH  union         a  us  h  then  ronr-ivfrl  a^ 
thf  huniihation  r.f  tho  .^    n  of  (ir.d.  who  thu.  ^.an-s 
our  .utfonn-  in  tho  n,nt!„-t  w,rh  evil.     f)nlv-  throu.^l, 
t.irh   in   this  .<on   ot    (..d    can   we    hope   to    hecr.,ne 
'.vell.p.,M.u,g  to  <;od.  thourrh  It  he  thiouf'h  trial  and 
t-mptation.     In  other  words,  hunianitv  well-plea>incr 
to  <.od  require,  that  each  man  should'nr.t  onlv  fulfil 
.01  human  duties,  but  at  the  .^ame  time,  hv  doctrine 
all'    f-.\-ample.  extend  the  pood  as  much  a',  p-,,Mhlr. 
.i.h.i  be  re.niy  for  it>  ^,tkp  to  MifFer  even  death 
,    -Noi'  1    jin  example  of  a  Life  in  {perfect  acr-ord  wit}, 
M.>-  m.^ral  law  require.l  to  <rive  u^  the  Ideal  of  humamtv 
^VHlM.MM-nir  to   (Jod.   fr,r  Mich  an    Ideal   H  alreadv 
n::]|.!.iuy    c.,ntainef|    i,;     our    rea.on.     Xevcrthele:< 
~^:y.i  an  exan.ple  nm^t  be  thought  of  a,  po.-ible    f,,r 
a-i  <":-'ht  t,,  tulhl  the  moral  law.  and  would  hwv  a 
inv-.it  moral  irood  into  the  world.     But  Muh  a  Person 
I'-i-^t.v  realizing  the  m^ral  law  need  not  b-  re..,,rdr.,| 
a<  oHier  than  a   ju.^iraiiv  produc 
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man.  ajrhourrli 
,  „.  '''^'.•'  ^^'1''  ^'iat  he  nuf/ht  n,,r  be  -up.-r- 
i:t^Mra  =  .  ^  Tne  Ideal,  however,  is  .upernatinal  enou^di 
■--..  u;rii„ut  It  being  a.^umed  to  be  embodied  in'a 
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sii|>ci  natural  lit'inu.  lor  it,  is  sinxMiiiitmal  in  cvciy 
111,111  111  tlio  SCUM'  nl  iitil  hciiiji  ^1"'  it'siill  of  liis  pliVMcal 
iiatiiM'  hilt  of  the  |tra(liral  reason.  It.  only  I'oin 
lilicattvs  tlic  proltlfiii  to  assiinic  two  supcniutiirals. 
li'-sidfs.  a  truly  siipcniatiiral  hciii^;.  abovo  tin'  weak 
iicsscs  (if  nu'ii.  |»os>('s^in^  a  <Uviiul\  stcatliast  will, 
could  not  l)c  an  »'.\aiii|ilt'  for  iiumi,  nor  would  tlicic 
he  aiivtliiiii:  rcinarkahlc  in  tlic  iH'rsistcnt  moral 
jjoodness  (if  >utli  a  licinji. 

Is  the  Idc.il  of  liunianity  wcll-pltMsinij  to  (ioil 
ri'ali/.aMf  '  If  wcoiijilit  to  realize  it.  tliereis  iiii|ilied 
tlie  abilitv  to  do  so.  While  wc.  so  far  as  time  i> 
eoiiceined.  are  alwavs  delicient  in  moral  attainment. 
\-et  li\-  the  adoption  of  tli(>  moral  l.iw  as  the  supreme 
rule  of  our  condui't,  by  the  constant  ]»roiiress  Irom  j 
wiiix'  to  a  hetter.  a  .•-tMies  of  a]iiUd.\imations  to  llic 
Ideal  is  produced  which  may,  in  the  timele>s  intuition 
of  the  divine  l.,iwjj:i\er,  he  taken  as  the  .satisfaction 
and  fultilment  <if  the  law.  Suidi  a  life  may  also  li(> 
assured  of  a  hlessod  future  of  ])eace  and  .security. 
Likewise,  he  who  lives  accordinji  to  the  ]>rinci|)le  of 
evil  and  jioes  from  better  to  wor.so  will  be  able  to 
discover  no  other  than  a  miserable  end.  The  pood 
and  pure  di.-^])osition  which  is  the  basis  of  our  assur- 
ance mav  be  called  the  good  Spirit  ruling  us,  tii'' 
Comforter,  the  Paraclete. 

The  chief  dillicultv  to  be  o\ercome  in  the  proce.-s 
of  the  souTs  lestoration  is  the  (>vil  condition  from 
which  one  starts.  Since  it  is  our  duty  to  do  all  the 
good  ill  our  ])ower.  it  is  not  easy  to  see  liow  wc  can 
make  up  for  what  has  not  been  (htne  or  remove  tl'' 
consequences  of  evil  deeds.  A  change  of  heart  dnc- 
not  pay  the  olil  debt<.  nor  does  the  debt  of  sin  allow 
another  to  pav  it.  for  it  is  not  transferable,  however 
magnanimous  the  innocent  one  may  be  who  ])ropo^t'- 
to  stand  in  the  sinner's  ])Iace.  The  only  solution  '■: 
the  dilViculty  lies  in  the  changed  disposition,  h: 
principle.  th(>  old  life  is  abandoned  :    the  new  di- 
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|'"^llM.|l    I..M,-    ll,.-    -lllTrrmir    tiMt    iUl.',    I,,,,,,    tl,..    ,,|,| 

I.atilic  ;n,.|  ,p,,v  |„.  ,„.r -omli,.,|  ,,  ^  tl,,-  .,,(1,.^,./  >,,„ 
"t    '""I    wl,.,    I.,.;m-    th..    f„ir,|.-,i    .,t    hurn.in      in    .,„.) 

'I'ld  couiitc,!  ,,-,  rmht..,Mi,  lor  t|,.-  -,,1:..  ,,t  tf,..  ,,...v  hi.. 

t'T  til.,  sikc  ol  til.-  MlliVlili^r  >,.,,. u,t  Ol  <.,,.!.  (),,j  • 
Illl'Icr  tl,.-   |.I..Mi},|,OMtlrMl   ..I   ,,r,   .•!,t,:,,-  cli.M .,1    l,,.,,,! 

'■■'"  ''"■  III  l.iinl.'iK-.l  ,.,,u|  |„.  ,,.t  I,.,,,.  („.,,„„  ,1^,. 
ii'MVfiilv  .lii.lv'..  nil,,  VK'W.  t|„.  r„„f|„i„.,|  |iv,„„  f.,r 
""V^'.'-"  ,"'   ""■  ""•'■''   l'i"''l  ^'^  it^  virtu,, I   l,ilt,i,„.-nt 

>l|r|,    I.    tl,..    HU'l,ltl«M,„-,.    ,,t     t(„.    ,,.|,u„.„.     ),|.t,„v     |„,,1, 

"i  tiM'  in<li\ifiii;i|  jind  ot  tlio  r;ic(.. 

I-    '»■■'   lH"-n   .,,k1  tt,,,t    K.'Ult    |,,i|,.,|   tr,  <r|v..  ,iiflin.-t,t 

"';'""■■""■'■  '"  ''■'•  l"-t.„„M|  .-ij:,„ii,.;,,„.,.  „f  tl,.. 
:"''-';;"^    "'    'i'i>'"'it    i,..,,,i..~.     Ti,i~    „.,v    1,,.    t,,„. 

'":'  '^■'"f  ^^'y«->  .i  i.ML/.'  pi„...  T,,  ft,..  ,i,.v..i„,„„..„t  .,f 

"■ii-';-t,>^  tm.lini:  ^h<".y  .•~-..,,t),,|  HumtifMn.-..  i,,  tl,.. 
!'nc'!.-Mv..  i„,u,il.-t  ,.t:,,„  ,,t  f|„.  „,.,;,,|  I. !..,,]  „,  I,, 
'iviu:].h  ,jv>-v  ..\,|.  Th.-  <n,.,\  tou.u.l.s  v.i,i<-h  tl,.- 
^■■"'<'-ni<-nt  T.-n-U  i~  ;■  huti„.„ifv  -o  f„jjv  j,,  ;,,,.,.,.,,|  ,,.,,(, 
Tn.-  -n.-r,.!  I,l,-,,1  t;,,,r  „  j,  u-.-ll-,,l.-,,Mni/  t.,  (;,„1  ,,r..l 
-^'■;'''"''  '^^'-1'  '"  •'  -"'■'■'I  "r'l*-r  ,,  fhun-h  .vl,irh 
1-   -M-  .■\t.i.'~-;'.ii   i,\   tl,.-   kinrfdoiii   .,f  (if,.!.      H^,,.-.! 

M-.iL'i'.!i    1^    ;,    <lil.--t  .-.\p,.!l..nr,.  V,f    (;„,1.    ul,r,    i,    vif-V.-.-.| 

-tn..  „.,„vr.  „irh.-,,.,,r„l  l.tvv   h.r-h„ur.,;vn  l;..,,-„n 
;.:-.  i,i>--.nl...,  r,,  ,i-.      W  -  ,:;,.  m  (.,„|.  ;,,„1  (;,,,|  j.  ,„ 

-..^iM  ..;n  ~el:-:i.,p.„..,i  K,,v,  ,,.,.- rh.- divinf  r-oniin.,n. I. 
.:!,  1  r.'iH  l.tw  .,t  th.'  ki'ig-l'in.  <,i  ~pii;t,. 

,  "r  !;.irtRu!ar  nit.:..--  i.  K.tnt\  i;,tr.M,r..!,;t,of,  of 
'..:"  ^l-i'ipv,  .,.1  ,,f  (  l„;,r  in  th.-  Li-to;  •.•',,;  :>-\].rl„u- 

.*•"  - h"-'-"!'!'-  'i:;i  iM.r  r^nuf  ,h,^vu   ivrni  h.',,v.-i, 

■  '<  '  '-.r.^m  ru,:...  l,.ir  },,,,  [„.,.,;  ,;ornii.2.  it.  ,;),  luvi-i\,lc 
r"'-';---  n'M.i.^t:,,.  h,.j.:.Mna  -f  t]..-  h:u;,..,n  r,,-.-.  .,n.| 
■":;.  i.t:i:-:.^':iM  1[.^!.!.-A-.  r- tir^r -rue  .hv.-llm^-pj.K-.-. 
■"■  '■  -i'--'^".  in  <  :.n.r  ;r.  f:i|i  !,,,;nif,.,ra-i.,!,.  }(..  1,  ,in 
'■'•:''-l'-''  '-T  .ill.  ..)...t.in(r  th^-  .h,.,--  .^f  ir.-.^,!ori:  r.,  th..-.- 

r'-"'-.V.^-     ili!,,.     Lri\!r;i:     rl;f.;.     poHVr     [,V     t.,ll.AMI,f: 

hv    the 
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adoption  of  <i[tMniiiH'  inor.il  ])iiii<'i|)lt'^.  to  lie  lirjilcd  ; 
ill  IliiM  \\t'  (liM'oviT  til, it  tlic  Idciil  ot  the  iiioinl  <:iM>d 
i(';illv  lu'loiiv'^i  to  oiii'  ori^'iiial  imhIouiiicmI  (I'lhihl), 
mid  tliiit  one  lu'cils  oiilv  to  strive  to  iiiiiiNt'  it  doiiiiiiatf 
lift'  ill  order  to  lit'coiiic  cotiviiired  tlMon<»li  its  elTt'ct 
ii])oii  tlif  luMit  that  tlic  |)o\\t'r->  ol  evil  camiot  ]>it'vail 
aiiaiiist  it. 

While  Kant  limls  the  moral  strii<.r;.;les  of  the  -oiil 
depicted  in  reliixioiis  conceptions,  he  also  makes  room 
for  the  fact  that  the  moral  and  reli>;ious  life  of  the 
individual  is  de[)endent  ujion  a  society  eonsistiiiL' 
of  those  who  love  virtue  and  maUe  it  the  hond  ol 
their  uiiion.  Such  a  society  is  called  the  people  ot 
(lod.  Their  unity  may  depend  at  tirst  upon  iieiieral 
laws  |iresciil>ctl  in  some  niaiinei'  as  statute.  Imt  tin- 
development  of  the  people  is  towards  a  morality 
which  consists  in  ohedience  to  self-im]iosed  laws  ol 
the  ratioi'.al  will  wliich  are  at  the  same  time  rejiardcd 
as  tho  laws  of  (lod.  who  rides  His  peojile.  His  invisihlc 
I'hurch  and  kinjidoin.  The  successive  forms  of  the 
visible  Church  have  as  their  essential  sifiniticancc 
that  true  relijiion  which  rises  out  of  the  practical 
reason.  Human  weakness  reverses  the  real  ordci' 
and  ])uts  some  Person.  Hook,  or  Dojzma  in  the  j^laic 
of  the  simple  moral  reli;j;ion  of  the  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  Scri])tures  are  neoessaiv 
as  a  basis  of  union  among  believers.  That  whid 
makes  Scripture  useful  and  constitutes  the  test  of  it- 
worth  as  divine  revelation  is  that  it  promotes  tin' 
moral  life.  The  Holy  Spirit's  miidanco  in  the  intc! 
pretatioii  of  the  Bible  is  just  these  original  juincijilc- 
of  the  moral  reason.  Tiue  religion  does  uot  con-i-T 
in  belief  in  a  Scrijitural  account  of  wliat  (iod  ni,i\ 
have  done  for  our  welfare,  but  in  what  we  do  and  arc 
and  must  do  and  be.  in  order  to  be  worthy  of  wlia* 
(iod  does  for  us:  but  this  is  never  anything  el-e  than 
what  has  unconditioned  worth  in  it>(df.  namely.  x\.r 
hariiiony  of  our  will  with  the  divine  will  in  doing  thr 
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wIk.I.-    lailK."  (,f    .llltl,..,    Ul.l.'ll,    Iflrjri.HI  ,|v    i  r, '  ■• '  ,r.l .-,  | 

;irc  (livirif  ct.rritniirKls. 

I  tli.T,.  |,n.;;n.s.  '  V.-s,  tra.|itio(.s,  ,.f;if uf,..,  ;i,mI 
iit.'s  uIikIi  iIkI  (r,,o.|  M'vviri-  mi  tli..|i  tiriK-  ;ir.-  ,.ff'..r  ;i'l 
only  Icii.liii;,' .^tntij/s,  und  iiri»\wi\\y  fjiv..  |,|,,.(.  f,,  f|,<. 
I'lii.-  irliui„n  r,f  til.-  tiM.ral  u:,.<,u.  I'olif i.-,,|,  m.ci.iI 
^Hi'l  .•.■.•IcMii.ticiil  i.-torriM  ;.r.'  oiiti/nuv tli,  .,t  tins 
<l.'vc|(i|,tn.-tit  f.,r  uhir'li  prfvir.ii^  .\u<>>-^  ,irc  :,  u,,-- 
iMiafioti.  Tims  ft,,.,.-  is  Uuijr  lorniH  a  u„w,-i  !ui,| 
a  kiiijrr|.,tii  ulufl,  .liall  l.av.-  the  vi.forv  -v.t  .viI 
and  unn;,'  to  tin-  w.,rl.|  a.n  al.idin;/  [.cac'.  ' 

Sill.-.-    n-liiri.,i,    Hil,j(.rtiv.-lv  r<?nM.I.T.-.|    i>    tin-    f.-- 
'niriuti.m    ot    .Mir    .liiti...    as    .JiviiK-    (■..inmati.U     tl„- 
I'lihlnicnt  .,t   .liitv   1(1    t|„.   vatif.iis   r..|ati..iis  ..t    lil-  is 
tlH-  inic  'livin..  MTvi.-..,  an. I  t|,.-  i.-.,m,,.n„.„t ,  .,f    this 
MTVi.;.-  .-a.h  inav  .Ii-.m.v.t  diL-.tlv  it,  |,h  .ami  m.-ial 
'■"t.-loUMH-^^.       II,..    p...Hl.llifv    ot     n-v.-lati.,ii     a.    a 
!M",,n^  .,f  ititn„lu.-n,tr  tla-  truf-  n-Iii.,,,,,,   „.av  ii.,t    I,.- 
'''•"■•■d.    I.iit    if-vf-alf.l   tiufli   fan   .,nlv    I,.-  an   .-aili.-r 
-tateinent  .,t  tl,.-  tnu;  r.-lij.n.,ri  ulijrh'  tl,.;  ,n..ral  .-..t,- 
-(■K.iisne.s  u-.,iild  liav..  it„.|f  rf-af|,f..|  in  t),..  ,,,,„„,.  ,.f 
it^   d.-v<.l..p,n..nr.     r„„vr,u.'ntlv.   r},.-  .ii>tii,.ti.,t,    1..- 
rwof.i  natural  and  rovf-ak-.l  rf-liiij.,,,   1^,.  t..  .|.,  uitl, 
t'.rni.  n..t  with  f-~>ei,tial  rontf-nt.     I„  rhi.  M-t,^-  (  hn- ■ 
n.initv  may  ho  r.-jrar-.k-rl  a>  a  natural  n.-lij/i.„i  i,,  that 
:^  t..iui.|s  ns.,ltup..tithe  es>f-ntial  moral  natur.- of  nia-i 
'<<  th.-  >ermon   .,u    thf-    Mount  ahun.lantiv    nnnf-s' 
hri^t  s    mes.N.cre    concorner]    th.-    iim.-r    rurhtf-ous- 
!i"--  iind  hke  i-nn.iples  of    th.-  kingdom  uhi.-h  arf 
v.nrteii  m  the  human  hf-art.  ind.-.'d.  hut  whi.-h  r.-r,uir.- 
•-..nir-.r  ..fiV„t  on  the  j^rt   ..f  everv  ..nr-  ,n  ..nh-r  tr, 
I'l-evail  ill  thf  hf.'. 

N.-v.-rrh.-l.-...    Kant   tin.l^  a   pla-'e   for  th.-   h.rmal 
>ut  ahvjiys  as  symt,.jlic  ,,f  thf  ii,t,.-r 
-h-uid   the   svnihoj    h.--   put   it,    tfie 
pa.;e  ot  -vhat  i>  r.-pre^f-nrfd.  n.>r  nifrf  piotv  in  the 

T)  act''    lit     V'll'-".'      -I ''■fii  i"rrli     T  jr.t^-    ;  <■     1 

\  •    ,''■■:•  '''^'"'"gn  I'let}    !-,  u>elu!  a-  a  means 

"t  -rrengtlienmg  tiie  hjve  .,i  virtue.     Prayer,  church 
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iittoTulaiK'C.  iuul  the  ordinances  of  Baj)tisin  and  the 
l.oi'd's  Su])j)er  are  uselul  in  ])romoting  the  true 
religious  life.  Prayer  serves  to  awaken  the  attention 
and  to  establish  a  disposition  to  live  according  to  tlie 
divine  will.  But  prayer,  church  attendance,  and  the 
ordinances  have  their  pro]ier  end  in  real  moral  attain- 
ment which  alone  renders  us  pleasing  to  (Jod.  The 
Lord's  Supper  especially  sets  forth  a  world-wide 
morai  fellowship  and  the  equality  of  the  members  of 
the  kingdom,  and  tends  to  cultivate  in  the  religious 
connnunity  the  moral  (lis])osition  of  brotnci'ly  love. 

We  may  no\.-  sum  up  Kant's  view  by  saying  that 
for  him  the  core  of  ])ersonality  is  the  moral  will,  and 
Ihat  there  is  nothing  good  but  the  good  will  and  what 
is  directly  related  to  it.  Nothing  avails  for  man  but 
deeds  of  will  for  the  sake  of  righteousness,  <•  \o  speak 
the  language  of  religion,  for  (iod's  sake,  who  is  regarded 
as  ihe  source  of  the  moral  law  which  our  own  reason 
at  the  same  time  imposes  upon  us  in  the  form  of 
duties.  The  gradual  coming  of  this  ])n"  reUgious 
faith  of  the  moral  reason  in  the  history  oi  mankind 
is  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod.  The  historical 
Christ  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  example  of  the 
fulfdment Of  the  moral  bleal  of  man,  but  it  is  not 
faith  in  the  example  as  such  that  saves,  but  faith  in 
the  inner  sigTiifrcance  of  the  example,  which  is  just 
this  original  divine  Ideal  of  man  {VrhUJ)  eternally 
present  in  the  mind  of  God.  and  dwi-liing  in  and 
constituting  the  essential  na^^ure  of  man.  To  live 
out  that  inner  nature  alone  lenders  us  acce])table  to 
(Jod.  and  onlv  as  we  do  so  with  devoted  wills  can  we 
have  coniidencc  that  (Jod  in  His  love  will  forgive  tlic 
deficiencies  of  our  deeds.  But  man  lives  necessarily 
in  iclation  with  his  fellows,  and,  consefpiently,  Kant 
adopts  as  his  own  teaching  Christ's  summary  of  the 
whole  dutv  of  mail  to  love  Cod  and  his  neighbour  as 
himself.'"  ' 

What  1  have  called  the  principle  of  the  Keforma- 
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tioii,  iiiunely,  tlie  direct  lelatio-s  of  the  individual 
to  the  objects  of  knowledge  and  of  faith,  finds  full 
expression  in  Kant.  The' lofty  position  which  he 
occu])ies  in  his  moral  and  religious  doctrines  as  the 
ex})iession  of  the  pure  practical  reason  was  in  whole- 
some contrast  to  the  superficial  views  of  sin  and  the 
atonement  prevaiUng  in  that  age  of  Eiilifjhtciiiiieiit, 
and  to  the  objective  mechanical  theories  of  the 
re([em])tive  work  of  Christ  advocated  by  theologians. 
There  is  much  need  even  now  for  heeding  Kanfs 
strong  ])loa  for  nu)raHty  in  the  rehgious  life,  for  which 
neither  piety,  service,  nor  ceremony  can  be  a  sub- 
stitute. Nevertheless,  the  history  of  theology  has 
shown  (hat  Kant's  view  is  not  so  nuich  false  as 
insullicient.  at  least  in  two  respects  :  in  the  iii'st 
place,  we  fed  that  in  Kant's  conception  of  the  re- 
hgious hfe  the  emotional  and  imaginative  sitle  of  our 
nature  was  iu)t  fully  enough  recognized;  in  the 
secoiul  ])lace,  we  crave  knowledge  where  Kant  denies 
its  ])ossibihty. 

As  to  the  first,  it  is  true  that  we  strive  to  fulfd 
our  duties,  but  Kant  leaves  the  issue  so  indefinite 
that  apparently  there  is  never  to  be  a  com])letc 
triumph,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  there  is  never 
to  be  a  complete  redemption.  Besides.  Kant's  con- 
ception of  moral  progress  impUes  a  rigorous  self- 
control  an(l  subjection  to  J)uty  which  are  too  cold 
and  self-reliant  to  meet  the  needs  and  weaknesses  of 
our  ordinary  humanity,  although  nobodv  can  denv 
lliat  we  ought  not  to  be  ordinary.  In  our  weakness 
and  moial  failure  to  hold  ourselves  by  act  of  will  to 
our  |)uty.  "  icligion  comes  to  our  lescue  and  takes 
oui-  fate  into  her  hands.  There  is  a  state  of  mind 
knowii  to  religious  men.  but  to  no  others,  in  which 
the  will  to  assert  ourselves  and  hold  our  own  has 
been  (lis])|,ic(Ml  by  a  willingness  to  close  our  mouths 
and  be  as  nothing  in  the  floods  and  watei-spouts  of 
^"0(1.    Jn  this  state  of  mind  what  we  nio4-  dreaded 
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has  beoonio  tlie  habitation  of  our  safety,  Jind  t.lio 
hour  of  our  moral  death  has  turned  into  our  s])iritual 
birthday,"  with  its  sense  of  peace  and  perfect 
security." 

It  is  not,  however,  just  to  say  that  Kant  did  not 
<;ive  a  larji;e  place  to  the  feelings  and  emotions.     One 
cannot  read  his  Apostrophe  to  Duty,^-  for  example, 
or  his  conception  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  ^^ 
as  having  power  to  lift  us  into  the  ideal  realm  and 
awaken    the    consciousness    of    the    spirit's    destiny 
without  a  conviction  that,  in  some  respects,   Kant 
occu])ics  a  more  exalted  ])()sition  even  in  the  world 
of  feeling  and  emotion  than  many  of  his  critics.     Nor 
is   Kant  lacking  in   ;i   trace   of   mysticism.     It  was 
Schleiermacher   and    l^itschl   who,    building   in  part 
upon  Kant  and  to  some  extent  u])on  the  Komantic 
school,    restored   feeling   and   faith   to   their   proper 
place   in   an   understanding   of   religious  experience. 
But  both  appropriated  Kant's  cpiestionable  suggestion 
that  the  conceptions  of  religious  faith  are  symbols  in 
the  place  of  knowledge.     HcitTding,  in  his  criticism 
of  Kant,  seems  to  me  to  go  too  far  when  he  says  that 
Kant  conceives   both   natural   and  positive   rehgion 
as  the  outer  shell  or  symbol   of  an  essential  moral 
content,  and  in  no  sense  possessing  cognitive  value." 
On   the   other  hand,   1  do   not  think   the  above 
interpretation  of  Kant  does  full  justice  to  his  asser- 
tion of  the  primacy  of  the  practical  reason  over  the 
theoretical   reason,   and   to   the   evident   ])urpose   of 
Kant  in  his  entire  work  to  render  a  ])ositive  service 
to  moral  and  religious  faith.     Does  not  Kant  intend 
to  give  us  in  his  ""  postulates  ''  and  in  his  view  of 
rehgion  something  more  than  mere  symbol  instead 
of  knowleilge  ?     Is  it  not  even  a  certainty  that  out- 
ranks in  value  mere  logical  reasoning  on  the  narrow 
basis  of  knowledge  as  presented  in  the  Critique  of 
J'lirc  Rcdso)!  t     However  this  may  be,  as  a  mattci 
of  fact  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  metaphysics 
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oji  the  basis  of  criticism,  in  which  we  are  no  lonj^er 
hinited  to  mere  feeling  and  symbol,  but  have  (crlain 
knowledge  of  ultimate  reality  which  affcjrds  a  founda- 
tion for  the  conception  of  religif)n  as  knowledge,  it 
was  Hegel  who  inteipreted  religious  ex])erienc(;  in 
terms  of  knowledge  and,  at  the  same  tinu;,  restonid 
the  objectivf!  and  historical,  wliic;h  Kant  neglect«Mj, 
to  their  proper  place,  and  tlnis  united  the  objective 
and  subjective  factors  of  religious  exy)erience. 

To  Kant  the  will,  to  Hegel,  knowledge,  to  Schleiiir- 
niacher  and  RitschI,  feeling,  appears  to  be  the  essential 
element  in  religious  exjierience.  Each  in  turn  icgaids 
his  system  as  fully  in  accord  with  Christiunitv ; 
indeed,  the  chief  aim  of  each  is  to  set  forth  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christianity,  but  each  system  lacks  tlie  feature 
that  gives  strength  to  the  others,  at  least  suggesting 
that  the  most  satisfactory  theology  ain  onlv  be  that 
which  gives  full  account  of  cognition,  feeling,  and 
will.  ba.sirig  it.self  upon  the  whole  human  constitution. 
We  turn  next  to  the  conception  of  the  Christian 
redemption  in  terms  of  knowledge,  which  is  the  work 
of  Hegel  and  his  nume.ous  followers. 
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It  lias  ot'tfMi  hi't'ii  sai>l  tliat  faith  ultiinutcly  yields  to 
kiiowlodjze.  St.  I'aul  stHMiis  to  iin])ly  tliis  in  the  words: 
*■  Now  1  know  ill  part  ;  but  tlioii  shall  I  know  evcMi  as 
also  1  have  been  known  ""  (I  Cor.  .\iii.  I'J).  while  St. 
John  identities  eternal  lit't^  with  knowl(>d<fe  ol  (iod  and 
ol  desiis  Christ  (John  xvii.  3).  The  words  faith  and 
knowledge  have  had  a  varied  si;rnili(aiu'e.  F<»r  the 
Neo-l'latonist  and  the(inostietlie  goal  was  an  intuitive, 
(•ontem]>lative  apprehension  of  Cod.  For  Clement  of 
Alexandria  faith  was  "  the  eoiii})endious  knowletlge 
of  essentials:  knowledge  (gnosis),  the  incontrovert- 
ible demonstration  of  the  things  received  by  faith, 
throuizh  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord,  whereby  faith  is 
raised  to  an  irrefragable  scientific  knowledge."  ' 
Both  Augustine  and  Ansclm  declared  that  faith  ])ie- 
cedes  knowledge  {credo  u(  iiitcllind/ii).  im]>!ying  that 
faith  ends  in  knowledge.  Jesus  als()  suggests  that 
kiiowleilgc  is  ;i  kind  of  fruit  of  obedimci*  when  He 
savs  :  ■■  If  any  man  willetli  to  do  his  will,  lie  slialj 
know  of  the  teaching,  whether  it  be  of  (mxI.  or  whethci 
T  speak  from  myself  ""  (John  vii.  17).  There  is.  thcn'- 
fore.  -ulii'ient  ground  for  attempts  to  inteipiet  ilu' 
essence  of  religious  experience  from  the  >tand])oinl  nt 
knowledge.  We  have  seen  how  Kant  viewed  t!n' 
different  forms  of  religion  and  religinus  histni\-  ,:~ 
having  a  moi'al  content.  We  shall  now  lind  tliat  it 
was   Ilcui'i   who  most   cleailv  conceived  religion  .ind 
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ivlifiious  cxpericiic!  in  temis  c.f  knuwUtil,^,-.  us  a  .system 
ol  concciits. 

I^'^'f•l^s  /'/nIosophfof/frllf/Hm  h;is  ImH  an  irniioitant 
infliM-nr..    npon    m.-nt    fl„.ol<,-ry.     n,.j,,.|    „iuv    liav- 
placc.l  too  niiicli  (Mnplia.>i..  upon  t\w  co^/nif ivc"  |,„t  1„. 
(iKl   not,  s(-paral(.   laitli   un<i   know]<;.|a,:.     K,H,u|..<|.r,. 
]s  a  in(.n.  f<.in],l(;t(;ly  (,v<::iur/M  and  corK-n-t.'  ...xperi- 
eiico      Ul.at    lailli    apj>n-|,..n,i.s    is    bronj/|,t    I,.,    tl,.- 
thinker  into  its  propor  relation,  in  tl,.,  universal,  hut 
iit  the  same  time  tlie  conerete,  uliole     tlie  truth,  the 
..vine  .Minfl.     At  the  her.inninjr  oj  hi.  Philoson/u,  of 
L'i>l>on  stand  New  Testament  pa..,sa^re>,  antinLtin.' 
hi,  own  .h.etrine  to  th.-  effeet  that  the  inner  relation  o? 
man  to  (.od  hnd.  e.xpre^sion  in  ('hri>t.  that  to  know 
.od  who  IS  spirit,  to  he  in  Him.  is  religion     it  i.  al.o 
liberty,      i  Ik-  lolh.winjr  outline  .,t  some  of  the  view, 
developed   In-  Hegel  in   his  I'lulonopln,  of  Rrl ;,,;„„  i^ 
-iven  i,artly  beani^e  r,f  their  power  and  riehrie..,  hut 
rhieily  because  f[e<rcl  ,d,ows  how  l:i,ow|.;dge  iulfjls  an 
;.'!i]>oitant  funetion  m  tl,f.  religious  hte  ■! 

In  religion  we  pa.s  beyond  the  fimt,.  ,„to  th,- 
.htiriite  b.-y(;nd  the  time  order  into  a  wuuni  where  all 
'■'■•:' I adiet ions  are  overfome  i,,  eternal  truth  and 
]-a'e.  Learning,  art,  and  all  acquirement  culminate 
!';r  I!...'  religious  con.,cum.,ne.^s  in  the  e.K);erience  and 
T:.nuLdit  ot  Cod.  In  thi.^  act  the  spirit  h  free  for  it 
i-!ate,  it.^elt  to  nothing  finite.  The  reli-iou'.  eo,,- 
-•i-u^i:e^.  vane<  m  vividnos  but  i^  aluav.  character- 
-:-.  by  certainty  of  (iod.  Xo  one  i~  ^ntirelr  without 
!.-.:i:!nu^  feelmj,.  although  it  mav  exi^t  in  a  perverted 
''■!!i..  tur  •■  to  nian  a^  man.  ivliuion  i.  e-ential  anri  i- 

.1     i'-hllji    not     tMlvi^n     to     hilM"(o).        fielirnou-     ,-x- 

lyii^rae.  tuoreover.  n-rmallv  develoij^  into  rclie,-tn-,. 
;:."'!idir.  produrintr  th..  i.!,;!u.ophv  of  reh'Moi,  There 
:-.;h.MviMre.  nomntiii.t  b„twH.M,  fairh  anu  knowleih'e' 
^-::-:-!i  and  l..hlh-.,phy  ;  indeed,  th.^v  li.ive  the  ,,,,", ^ 
■■  '-...r^  ;ind  the  ^ame  objert.  ••  (,.,d  and  nothinr/  but 
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but  knowledge  of  the  not-worldly,  not  knowledge  of 
external  mass,  of  the  empirical  existence  and  life,  but 
knowledge  of  what  is  eternal,  what  is  (iod,  and  what 
flows  from  His  nature  "  (17).  l'hiloso])hy,  indeed, 
is  itself  service  of  (iod,  worshi]),  religion,  for  it  is  the 
renunciation  of  the  self  for  the  universal  ami  eternal. 
Philosophy  is,  therefore,  identical  with  religion  in 
content,  and  only  passes  beyond  religious  ex])erience 
in  so  far  as  it  expresses  this  experience  in  the  form 
of  thought.  This  is  really  theology,  for  there  is  one 
lieason,  one  spirit  of  (Jod  present  in  the  world,  in  man 
and  his  religion  and  in  his  thought. 

Do  we  know  (iod?  Where  Kant  is  negative. 
Hegel  affirms  the  knowledge  of  (ioil  and  linds  a  ])lace 
for  the  significance  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  develo])- 
ment  of  the  divine  life  and  purpose  in  the  world  (37). 
There  is  both  immediate  and  mediate  or  reflective 
knowledge  of  (iod,  and  we  know  not  only  that  He  is 
but  what  He  is.  We  know  that  (iod  is  spirit,  and 
that  it  belongs  to  the  self-conscious  nature  of  spirit 
to  have  its  life  in  and  through  a  conmumity  of  spirits 
(40).  In  general,  religion  means  an  immediate  ex])eri- 
ence  of  (iod,  which  becomes  mediated  by  thought  when 
it  is  seen  in  relation  to  the  whole,  and  acquires  an 
absolute  value. 

It  is  evident  that  religion  is  one  of  the  stages  in 
the  develo])ment  of  the  Spirit  in  the  individual  aiid 
the  race  to  full  .self-consciousness.  C()ries])on(ling 
to  these  different  stages  are  the  different  religions  nf 
the  world,  each  of  which  is  a  necessary  step  in  the 
devek)pment.  and  the  essential  elements  of  each, 
though  transcended,  are  preserved  and  completed  in 
the  higher  forms.  In  order  to  determine  the  placf 
of  a  religion,  we  need  to  ask  how  (iod  is  conceived 
and  how  man  thinks  of  himself.  According  to 
this  standard,  Christianity  is  the  culmination  of  the 
leligious  development  and  is  the  perfect  religion. 
since  it  reveals  what   (Iod  ;',nd   man  really  are  and 
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Holigious  development  in  the  indivi,!,,..!  .„ul  f. 
-■"  -'"s.sts  in  the  gnuiuHl  auaken  n^^'';   /     ,,   '' 
•orisciousness  of  its  hfe  in  (iorl    f.J  »    /i  ''  ^" 

('ertanit\'   nf   <'^.,i  •  .  "   iiiiii    and 

-I'l-'iy  k„.„v,  i,„t  ti,  g  t  .1      .""■;,';""" 

point  of  vew  in  wliir-l,  oii^i,  i  ,  ^'  """P'*'""' 
'-asionall^'tamHn^it  '-f-^r'^  "?''  'lin^.ences 
their  rlue  mlitin       "i  '  '^  'nflependent,  sink  into 

•.       iiie  hist  stage  of  immediate  experienfe  ,>f 
■  d  IS  not  ledur-ible  to  mere  .subjective  fee  imf 
He  e  IS  some  rational  content  wlnV-h  seek^s  e^r     tio 
•"•'I'ng  and  thought  are  mutually  helpful     it^'  CI  "" 

-■!th  1  ufin^tT^''""''""^'*^'^^-^ 

In  likp  n    ,     "^*-/.'^'^^  assumes  a  sensuous  eypre^^ion 
of  Chii,t,  have  as  their  essence  a  particular 
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coiitcMit  of  the  tliviiK'  soll-rcvrliition,  \nii  lliis  i<l('al 
(•(tntciit  is  not  vol  fully  distiiif^uislicd  from  its  liis- 
toiical  form,  tiiis  taUos  i>Iacc  in  tlic  iiiial  form  of 
roli<,'ious  (levcl()|>ni('nt.  iiamoly,  the  n'fk'ctivc  or  ]iliilo- 
sophical  or  tlioolorricaK  in  wliich  tlic  i'ss(Mitial  coiitnit 
of  any  tliinp.  event,  or  ('.\]H'ri(Mico  is  assitrneil  its 
yilace  "in  the  concrete  whole.  The  awakened  mind 
then  strips  otT  tlie  partieidar  and  the  sensuous  and 
linds  the  absolute  Truth,  (!od.  IMiilosophical.  and 
ecpiallv  tlie<.lotrical,  thou<,dit  otdy  appropriates  the 
essential  sirrnilicance  of  religious  ex])erience.  The 
early  forms  of  religion  are  often  spoken  of  as  inunediate 
knowledrre,  but  strictly  there  is  only  mediated  or 
related  knowledge,  un(i  whatever  is  inunediate  is  full 
of  implicit  relations  which  are  rendered  explicit  hv 
reflection.  Thus  we  pass  from  immediate  religion- 
feeling  to  knowledge  of  (iod  (14(t)- 

The  relation  of  the  individual  to  Clod  also  throw- 
light  U])()n  the  relation  of  inunediate  religious  ex])eri- 
ence  to  knowledge.     We,  indeed,  have  the  feehng  of 
absolute  dependence,  as  Schloiermacher  later  said,  but 
in  this  feeling  wc  transcend  our  limitations  by  being 
aware  of  tliem.     This  consciousness  of  a  wider  realm 
is  nni(|ue  to  man.  who  not  oidy  strives  towards  the 
Infinite  but  also  affirms  himself  as  real  and  become-^ 
.self-centred,  which  is  to  become  evil.     To  be  re<'oii- 
ciled  with  (Iod  (hies  not  mean  that  (iod  needs  to  he 
reconciled,  but  that  1  should  turn  away  from  ati  undue 
atlirmation  of  myself  to  Cod.     rveconciliation  is  made 
])ossil)le  by  the  essential  relation  of  the  indiviilual  in 
Cod.     If  the  Infinite  ami  the  finite  stood  over  agaii,-' 
each  oth.M-.  they  could  never  unite  ;  the  Infinite  wouM 
limit  the  finite  by  being  in  op])osition  to  the  finite. 
Hence  the  Infimte  would  be  what  the  finite  is  not,  ami 
would,  of  course,  no  longer  be  Infinite  but  finite  (I-'jH). 
Inst(>ad.  Inlinite  and  finite  are  a  real  unity,  a  wliolc. 
in  which  alone  are  distinctions  and  differences  ])o--!l'le. 
just  as  in  an  organic  whole  of  knowledge  tliere  aiv 
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the  .Iist.mtM.ns  .  >  "  Mhrmro,  of  fl,,.  f;,  f     u    ' 
turn  can  l„.  \vl,.,f   .f,  js  onlv  ir.  tl.       "  "^•''.  ^^ '"••''  "i 
(•>>!»).     In  Mns  sonso  (UhI  Iranscon.ls  f}„.  \,y,Uv       ) 
;yI.o.san.un,f,.stution,  aspintualpn     :.s       '  ; 

<-l  ..yonsnous  of  Himself,  'a.s  lon^L  I  afl  r     ,    '    , 
'"  sm;li  a  n.ann..,-  a.s  not  to  r.HT,.niz^  tl,.  t      Iv  n- 

;•'>!--.  n.yb..n,,n,yfn.ed,Hn.urm^^^^^^^^ 

to   havo   tnio   rc  i<' on      Instf-i.l     I    .1     Yi  ' 

i,no.  ti.at  in .  f  ...Ji::  ■;!;!;  ij:i:;z ::; 

<■'"!  '  <""'pl<'te  th.  process  <,f  (;o,rs  own  liTe   ,s    e 
•"-scous  ,sp„,t  and  «,;,  „      ,.,,„  ,,,,vatio      ,  m  '"' 
111  our  lust  t  loufrht  of    ;<„!    fTn  .J  ^       /■ 

-ate  ,vi,K.,, . ,,,,,,- ,:,  ;;LL:;l,  ;  ;i--  ;;;■;<;;;- 

wo   ought   to   see   tli.if   r    1  ■""""|^^     instead, 

f"  <i.ifer  f,.,„„  ,,„.,,  mi„./  s t\ . ' ;;;;  r;;  'If 

1  Tiiat  lite      lias  can  only  mean  that  God  is  self  ron 

I  <i  •-[>"  tual  and  personal  conimunitv  which  is  vet 

H..S  own  hte  uw.bjective  nmnife.station  (27r  0  V 

Our  true  reatu-n  to  and  in  Uod  is  mcu'e  ele arl-- 
^p.J^ssed  m  Chri.t.anity  than  in  anv  o/C Vl^  i' 

w..;the.n.eaccord.,;;y;;;^^«^-^^ 

;;;;|vas.an.:w^\;i::^^^.::^^--;-- 

V  as  n.m  knows  (od  does  he  know  h,nHe|f.od 

"  n>.     As  we  dwell  ni  thou-ht  upon  (io.l    we  ^re 

unv  knowH^  God  but  God  is  in  I  know  n^H^; 

Hit    uM-  we  are  Hi.s  self-maaifestation      Ir  i.  ius        o 

''■v:ae  nature  thus  to  go  forth  in  object,';  m^n^it! 
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tioii  iinil  bf  sclf-cnnsciovis  through  the  consciousnesrt 
of  the  hiiitr.  The  i-onverse  of  this  is  that  human  hfe 
has  IK)  in(h'pen(U-iit  substaiitiahty  of  its  own.  and  to 
say  that  it  has  is  to  atUrin  a  negation  ;  but  human  hfe 
leiises  to  be  a  negation  when  man  avails  himself  of 
his  privih'ge  ami  knows  himself  as  existent  only  in 
the  divine  life.  When  we  fail  to  know  our  true 
relation  to  (lod  and  to  live  aeeordinglv,  we  fail  of  our 
life  as  human,  indeed,  we  are  not,  we  fall  short  of  our 
end.  we  fail  of  our  redem])tioii. 

How  im]>ressive  it  is  to  review  the  history  of 
religion  whieh  is  the  unfolding  life  of  the  Spirit !  The 
religious  eonseiousness  of  (ioil  is  seen  to  rise  from  the 
natural  religions  with  their  dim  region  of  myths, 
scarcely  tlitTerent  from  the  natural  forces  of  wind,  sea, 
light,  and  darkness,  up  to  the  thought  of  one  supreme 
Being  a  conception  hovering  over  the  manifold  gods 
of  the  (Jreeks,  taking  higher  form  in  the  Indian, 
Kg\i)tian,  Persian,  and  Jewish  religions,  until  finally 
the  Oiiental  conception  of  transcendence  and  the 
(Jreek  con.e])tion  <»f  immanence  are  united  in  the 
Christian  ideal  of  the  Cod-man  which  becomes  the 
central  principle  of  the  absolute  and  linal  religion. 
Xor  is  it  a  matter  of  indifference  how  we  think,  if 
oidy  there  is  piety.  Rather  does  it  belong  to  the 
nature  of  the  perfect  religion  to  have  the  divine  Spirit 
ri"htlv  conceived  as  the  object  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness. 

It  would  be  unjust  to  Hegel  to  say  that  he  is  a 
pantheist,  for  Hegel  thinks  that  the  pantheist,  indeed, 
sees  the  divine  Being  in  nature  and  man,  but  not  as 
Spirit.  For  Hegel,  (iod  is  Spirit,  and  finite  natural 
and  spiritual  e.xistences  are  different  factors  in  the 
unitary  process  of  the  divine  life.  When  man  in 
religious  faith  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  depend- 
ence upon  (!od,  it  is  the  affirmation  of  God,  the  true 
self -consciousness  of  ( lod.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  man  is  created  in  the  image 
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of  (iod  that  the  divine  grace  dwells  in  us,  and  that 
the  Holy  Sp.r,t  abides  in  the  believing  ,„n  nu  v 
and  leads  .t  mto  the  truth.  Consequently,  the  1.^ 
tuK-t.on  between  tins  philosophy,  .>r  theolo^v,  and 
pant  .e.sni  ,s  that  .t  belongs  to  the  nature  of  (;o,l  as 
spirit  objectively  to  express  lli.nself  in  the  manifold 
tornis  of  nature,  and  self-consciously  to   be  in   the 

Hrorn  this  stan.lpoint  the  hist(,ry  of  the  religious 

^•<»"MMUuty  ,s  to  be  un.lerstoo,!.     F'oets  and  prophets 

u,  .^iccc^sive  generations  interpret  the  inner  nmve  nent 

.f    ho  .spirit  and  make  the  gods  of  the  time,  while 

a    h  and  tlu,ughtg,.adually  a,.,,uire  the  freedom  which 

uphctly  belongs  to  them.     These  a.lvances  remiire 

the   removal   of  anything   which,   having  serve,     its 

purpose,  now  hinders  the  forward  moveinent 

1  ersonally,  I  am  so  to  live  that  (iod  may  dwell  i„ 
me  and  u..e  ,ne,  which  He  doesacconlmg  as  1  surre,  d e 

|m^sot  o  im(1.3).  ThisisthenK.amng:fsa:n^^^ 
uhich  is  the  surrender  of  some  natu  .bject  or 
posse.;^..on  not  because  (;od  needs  it,  but  s  a  token 
that  1  belongs  to  the  (inite  thing,  even  to  the  finite 
pe.M.n,  to  be  surrendered  in  subordination  to  the 
IJivme  hacrihce  hn<ls  its  full  meaning  in  the  spirituil 
surrender  of  the  inner  life  and  its  i.ll^itificat.J^   w 

nle  in  the  earlier  stages  the  person  is  free  but  nt 
the  same  time  is  bound  to  the  natural-it  is  the 
nnfreedom  of  freedom.     Onlv  when  man  puts  awav 

he  sacnfK-e  of    he  natund  object  and  denies  himseif 
by  identitymg  his  life  with  (Jod  <loes  he  have  tru 

oedom  and  renounce  in  the  fullest  moasure  his  own 
natural   impulses,  desu'es.  and  will   in   whose  undue 

ssert.on   sm    and   evil   consist.     Such    renunciation 
lesil"     /'T'I\  ^'"  ^'P'-^f '"S  of  natural  impulses  and 

cion't     H     T  P^^fi^'-^t'on   and  exercise  in  sub- 

ection  to  the  divine  .Spirit,  ami,  consequentlv,   to 

tl>o    moral    ideal.     In    this    manner    religion    ha.;    a 
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iH'cosaiy  iiuHiil  u>|H'«  I  t'X|)ri'ss«'(l  iti  ;i  moral  <'iiiii 
miinitv  and  iti  a  >tat«"  winch  is  the  a<  liializalion  ui 
til.'  mural  will  (-JUT),  'i'lic  iu'(<'>sity  oi  this  prarl  unl 
a:-]M'(t  IS  uivolvcil  III  till'  siiiiiilicaiit  statement,  : 
■  I'liiitipU's  as  such  are  abstract,  and  have  their 
truth  niilv  iiidevelojii  lent.  Held  in  theiralistiactioti, 
thev  are  entirely  nntiue  "    ("Jll;. 

The  histoiy  Of  the  development  ol  lehjiioii  Ikhu 
the  natiiialistie  sensuous  staj^'c.  which  is  inmieiliate 
and  uniellective,  to  the  velij^U'ii  «if  the  spirit  the 
spirit's  kiiowled^'e  ot  Spirit  may  lie  illiistiatcd  h\ 
the  transition  ot  the  human  lite  lioni  chiMhood  lo 
matiiritv.  For  the  child  there  is  an  immediate  unity 
of  the  self  and  the  natural  environment,  a  unity  ol 
will  am",  natiui-  :  fi>r  the  yoiui^'  man  there  is  no  lixeU 
pur]»os»'  but  everythinj^  «'n<:ajies  the  interest  ;  lor  the 
niaturi'  man  there  i-  a  delinite  j)Uii)ose  ujion  which 
the  jHiweis  of  the  self  are  couceiit rated  :  linally. 
there  i>  rijie  old  a^e.  'ii  which  attention  i-  withdiauii 
from  the  >elf  and  its  limitetl  purpost«s  and  the  ab>tilutc 
linal  puipttse  of  life  is  soucrht  as  the  vt'iy  essence  ol 
l>ein<i  (•2-2i\).  In  this  lellective  sta<:e  man  reaches 
his  true  end  and  freechmi.  So  in  religion.  In  its 
lir>t  forms  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  natural 
and  the  >piritual  ;  then  come  religiitns  in  which  a 
variety  of  objects  are  fixed  U])on,  as  in  ])olytheisin  ; 
these  give  ))lace  to  religions  with  one  all-(loininatiiig 
object;  linally  comes  the  religion  of  the  .spirit, in  which 
s])irit  awake>  tiv  full  self-consciousiiess  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  consciou>ne>s  of  (lod.  As  has  already 
been  said,  the  Christian  i'eligii>n  is  the  goal  of  the 
religious  evolution,  and  is  final,  beeair^e  it  is  the  true 
religion  of  the  s})irit  in  which  man  surrenders  him-cit 
only  to  find  hini.-elf  again  in  (iod,  in  whom,  as  .spirit, 
he  has  freedom  and  life  indeetl. 

Without  attemptii  :  to  present  more  than  a  nieagu' 
outline  of  Hegel's  inu'icate  argument,  we  shall  now 
turn  to  his  conception  of  important  doctrines  of  t!.> 
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'    iii-ti.ui  r,.|iL'i..n,  l»'Minniti«  am  I,  d.ai  „|  tl...  Triintv 

ll'l^ln.M,,,,,   t|,,r,.|o|.|,,,r1,V.-,H,.,„;,|nr.M..-      ,Ml,M..nl 

mllH-M:U,,,..nlth.-.',vu,..Sp,n.  a,  -HI  .■.,,..■,.,,,     1,1,. 

U.Mn.U-  U.,nk   llM.  Ol    f  1...    .,l.-o|,n.-    M,l,-.;u,r,MM    It  ..|l 

(tl.-i^)   ulurl.   ,.Mi..s   ,„   tl I.|,.,.uv.-   |..,,M   of  lin.l.. 

pliVM.  al  ar,.|  >|,.rihi;,|  ..x,,f,.,„.,.,  (..nf  m,|.,..^j,      K,„a|K. 
uh.it    li.ts    l,.,.,.r,    pill     f„rfli    .•(,i,,,,|,.t,..    ,,„.||    l.v    liili 

HleMt,h,;Ml..M      with      t  I,,.     ,||vin..      Hnn-     tlM..,|.,|,      -..||. 

rniiM-i.MH  .^VIH.n.•„..■(^vnt|„.,i-).      (;.„i    ,„  ,,,;„„.„    , 

tf'-pirn    an.l   ,.x|.n->,.,   IInn„.|f  „,    |||.   ;,„, (t)„. 

•;""•'•    )  "l-J'-'fiv..|v,  ulii.l.   I.  „nlv  llinH..||,l,ut.  „, 

''ni'-rtol,,.ar,,,al|v.|..t..nn,,,..,la,,,.,nt.(;..,|-, ,..,,;,!.., 
i  fl.i>  yth-r      ;„„|   ,.,.,,„„.    t,.   llm,M.|t.   l„r  onlv   u|„,, 

'""  :n.Mv,  I  i,„-,.|f  in  th.  '  ,.r h..,- -  ,.  ||..  ,,,.,.  ..„„ 
aiM  fill,  ••otli..,-  too  knou>  it-,.]!  a.  liv..  fJT.ii  In 
;""■'  ^^'■'■''-  *■'"'  '"  Hi.,i..|f  1.  F.ith.T.  to  uho,,,  „ 
'':"7'-;  ''■•■•^1'"-  Hua-..|f,n  tl..  So,,,  or  ,]„.  uo,|,| 

!'",':";"^-  'Ih-  k.ti-io.u  of  Fath,.,-  Son,  an,|  Spmt 
I-  "i  .'X}m-Mntr  f.iM,...||-iM  tl,..  roMinunifv  of  li,„t,. 
>!,:Mr.  uh.....,l..-,u,y  It  H  to  att.iin  full  M.|f-,oii,Miou.. 
I:.-".  -i.Ml,  1.  at  th.-  NUn-  tin,.-  tI,..  (■..riM-ioUMi.-.  of 
;'"'•,.  '".^*:';  .*•'"'.  ^J"-  ^vor|,|.p,o,...,.,  ,.ai,,-.LrK- 
Th-  Ki-toriral  ill..-  of  tnon.  i-  -iihoniiiMt.ul  \V,.  ai^ 
th.-.vroo.    ta.tor.  HI   til.,   i,..  ol   (.O.I.   uliorn   to  knou' 

N  th.- hi>/li,.,t  art  ot  our  ,va-on  ,.n,|  oar  nior„l  ,l..,tw,v 
'";;■  !H..ra  proble,,,  ,,  to  work  out  fl,- .■o„-r!ou-ii.-~- 
n;at  ir  l,..lon-.  to  tli.-  rmiM  ,,,.-1  ],!..  ot  (;.„(  ,,.  o.jnt 

t"  I)''  III  II-  aii'l  \vt'  in  Kit.    ■    ♦!  ,.  f     i;,  ■ 

I  \\t  in  nun  .    ,  |,c  fi-..iiii^f  .Mi-oniOanv-Uj" 

;..!-  .•oh^.  loiiMi.-.  m  roiin-,.Mon  u-rh  'h,-  t!io.|-!;f  ,~\ 
■^  -   tvh^ion  :    th-   toiniulation   .,f  it   i-   u\,i:,,~ni,hv 

'l..n    1-.   tljt.i,!off\'.  I      -  ' 

c^t;t-h,u,  tob.-ron,,.  -'...ii^.-i.,:i.  of-..|i.ui.i!i...  worl.l 

-  Th..  maruK-ration  of  ,,o,i  ^har  uv  ,,,  ion-.-r  n I 

-^    -'-''^^^"^Y      '''    '"-'^"''^    ^'"-    '"    ^— -pnit    r-oni- 

;;■';'";-  ^^■'^*'  ^:'"'^-   'n-  u-orM  ,-  ,hn- a  -..hinv 

■-^1-1  ;     ^v.   .ut   ra,.   v.,i    m   <.  hri-^aLi-.■.   •;,,   n;.,i,,t 
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religion  ;  we  spiritualize  the  natural  and  find  at  the 
goal  man  united  with  God.  We  do  no  violence 
thereby  to  the  natural  but  only  express  its  worth  and 
significance  as  having  kinship  with  us.  .Since  Chris- 
tianity sets  forth  this  truth,  it  is  the  final  religion,  for 
finality  is  reached  when  the  spirit  knows  itself  pei- 
fectly.  VV^e  know  that  what  we  are,  we  are  in  (Jod, 
in  wlioni  we  have  our  freedom.  C!od  and  man  say 
of  eacli  other  :  This  is  spirit  of  my  spirit ;  man  is 
spirit  like  God,  having  indeed  finiteness  and  distinct- 
ness, but  in  religion  these  are  transcended  in  the 
knowledge  of  himself  in  (Jod  (478). 

It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Hegel's 
Trinity  is  a  threefold  eternal  process  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  the  Spirit  is  the  return  of  the  Infinite 
into  itself,  or  the  synthesis  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Son  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Father.  Hence  in 
tlie  kingdom  of  the  Spirit  the  divine  nature  is  fully 
expressed,  that  is,  it  is  possible,  as  M'Taggart  h;is 
shown, ^  to  interpret  Hegel  as  meaning  that  (Jod  is  not 
self-conscious  ])ersonality  but  is  identical  with  tli(> 
spiritual  conuuunity  of  finite  persons  whose  union 
consists  in  their  mutual  knowledge  and  love.  Ju^t 
as  a  college  is  a  spiritual  unity  of  persons  who  eacli 
know  the  unity  wliich  they  form  without  the  college* 
itself  being  a  person  to  know  its  members,  so  arc 
finite  persons  conscious  of  (Jod  who  is  the  ;:nitv  in 
which  they  have  their  being,  luit  the  individuals  arc 
not  for  the  unity  as  a  personal  subject  knowing  and 
ex]KMiencing  them  Whether  Hegel  really  meant 
that  (mkI  is  a  self-conscious  person,  although  he  often 
so  speaks  of  (iod,  is  a  que&titm  conceining  which  there 
is  c()n^iderable  dift'orence  of  opinion.  But  it  seeni^ 
to  me  that  Hegel's  conception  of  the  divine  natuie 
as  a  process  of  differentiation  in  unity  cannot  be 
satisfadoiily  under>tood  except  on  the  hvpothesis 
of  the  divine  personality. 

The  next  doctrine  for  our  considnation  is  that  ol 
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the  Incarnation.     At   this  point  the  Christian   theo- 
logian is  apt  to  think  that  there  is  not  suffiS 
rea>gn.t,onofthoh.stoncalChristeitheri,  tllc^    n^ 
of  the  rnn.ty  or  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  endoavc    r 
to  seize  the  essential  thought  from  the  absoh  tc' po  n 
of  view.     Hegel  called  the  "  Other,"  or  the   cHvi"o 
c-xpression   m  the  physical  and  spii'itual  world        e 
yngdoni  of  the  8on,  which  is  an^ternal  process  in 
the   being  ot  (lod.     Jn  this  sense,   (iod  c  eatcS  tl  e 
w.rld  and  ,s  incarnate  in  everything  that  existsand 
t^ierclore,  IS  incarnate  in  Jesus  of  Xalareth  in  a  u^fque 
manner  since  every  mdivi.h.al  is  a  unique  exp  e"Xn 
ot  the  divine  nature.     If  men  had  understood  tie"r 
own  nature  adequately,  they  would  have  know    tl  e  r 
true  re  ation  to  CJod  ;  but  they  did  not.    (V.nseq  iLn  Iv 
when  Jesus,  out  of  His  own  experience   revealTd  tL' 

man,  and  that  it  belongs  to  men  to  find  their  true  lifo 
m  union  with  (iod,  His  disciples  i^garded  Hm    ": 
>  -ccal  incarnation  and  revelation ':,f  (Jo.l.  indml  '  s 

lui  sakes.     But  if  adequately  understood,  all  eKcen- 
onal  character  disappears  from  the  divine  inca  n  - 
on  in  Jesus,  smce  all  men  like  Jesus  are  to  ';  lize 
a  themselves  their  union  with  LUnl     Jesus  as  S      S 
<-od  meansthedivme  presence  in  lli.n.     The  Arab  an 
name  themselves  sons  of  Cod,  and  so  did  Je^    0^ 
uhich  only  s.gmfies  an  exceptionally  vivi.l  ev  e  ience 
01  the  essential  identity  of  t'he  Divine  and  1  u    af 

lurnmg  now  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  ori..inal 
>       and    grace,    Hegel    asserts    its    profound    tm 

hi^nudsni  can  be  understood  to  m^ui  tlut,  so  ^^^^ 
as  nun  i.-,  only  potentially  good,  he  is  in  the  state  (,1 
nature  superficially  represj^ited  as  innoc  .h.;  ;^^i 

;    tu  only  be  through  sm,  which  has  at  least 

(  ,   I   ""  T  ^'^^^■^^-'o'^  ^f  -ill,  and  IS  to  that 

^'(  nt  m  the  |,ne  ol  i)rogress  louanls  the  good.     The 
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merely  naturai  man,  lillod  with  impulses  and  appetites, 
may  be  said  to  be  evil  ii  the  sense  of  not  possessing' 
p;oodness  ;  to  be  evil  actively  is  to  attribute  to  the 
tinite  an  importance  in  itself  viewed  as  separated 
from  the  divine  Spirit.  Man  forms  his  charadei' 
freely  oidy  by  distinguishing  between  good  and  e\il 
in  his  activity.  Even  daily  toil  is  necessary,  for  it 
shows  that  the  satisfaction  of  needs  is  gained  only 
through  effort.  Man's  life  problem  is  to  reahze  in 
himself  what  he  already  is  in  the  mind  of  God,  which 
is  to  be  a  person,  to  be  spirit ;  as  such,  man  is  immortal 
in  the  nund  of  Ciod  and  for  ever  an  object  of  divine 
interest.  God  can  make  these  distinctions  of  good 
and  ^"il  in  His  world  and  yet  overcojnc  them  in  His 
own  self-identity ;  as  for  man,  the  possibility  of 
reconciliation  between  him  and  his  (!od  consists  in 
the  essential  unity  of  the  Divine  and  the  human. 
To  see  and  know  this  self-consciously  is  to  experience 
the  reconciliation  (013-041). 

Since  Christ's  life  is  involved  in  the  life  of  Ciod  as 
spirit,  the  death  of  Christ  for  us  shows  the  divine  lo\t' 
and  makes  us  conscious  of  our  true  relations  to  Clod, 
which  we  could  not  other  wise  have  known.  Herein 
lies  the  necessity  of  Christ's  sacrifice  for  His  brethren. 
Because  the  believer  saw  most  clearly  in  the  death  of 
Christ  the  revelation  of  his  relation  to  Cod,  the  death 
of  Christ  (ame  to  assume  great  importance.  Like- 
wise, the  belief  in  the  re.surrecticm  and  ascension  means 
that  the  weakness  and  perishableness  of  the  finite  arc 
really  factors  in  the  divine  self-manifestation—sc.uc- 
thing  to  be  taken  up  and  overcome  in  that  life.  In 
other  words,  it  belongs  to  the  divine  Spiiit  to  be  the 
unity  of  atfirmation  and  negation-  even  of  good  and 
evil.wliich  aie  what  they  are  only  in  the  whole.  To 
discover  this  indwelling  of  all  in  the  proce>s  of  (he 
divine  Life  is  to  rob  our  finiteness  of  its  terror  and 
the  grave  of  its  victory,  which  implies  that  our  death 
is  the  point  where  the  merely  human  is  stripped  nfi 
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and  the  truly  Divine  in  nian  emerges  in  its  splendour 
((iUO-663). 

Keconciiiation  and  redemption  express  the  same 
truth      (;od  IS  reioncihng  the  world  unto  Himself, 
suice  the  workl-ortler  culminating  in  man  and  human 
society  IS  the  divine  activity.     The  tlivine  purpose 
IS  reached  in  a  spiritual  communitv  whose  members 
are  made  to  reahze,  through  the  ^x^ntemplation  of 
Christ    that  each  individual  life  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  ife  of  Ciod  as  spirit.     To  know  this  drives  away 
sin  and  accomplishes  redemption  and  reconciliation ' 
Ihe  witness  of  the  Spiiit  and  the  sense  of  the 
adopti.jti  signify  the  state  of  unitv  and  love  on  the 
part  oi  the  finite  for  and  in  the  Jnlinite.     It  is  the 
kingdom  of  the  Spirit.     The  hi:  roiical  Christ  made 
possible  the  knowledge  of  the  true  relation  of  men  to 
[.<)d,  giving  assurance  of  immortalitv  and  of  divine 
love  and  requiring  the  love  of  men  ior  one  another 
Ihus  arises  the  religious  community  whose  members 
are,  iiuleed.  different,  yet  of  one  spirit  in  the  bond  of 
love.      •  Jene  Liebe  ist  eben  der  Begriff  des  (Jeistes 
selbst      (660).     While  the  visible  Christ  initiated  the 
community  of    disciples,  He   must   indeed  go  away 
that  they  may  receive  "  the  gift  of  the  Hoh-  Spirit "" 
alter  which  the  disciples  may  go  out  into  the  woi'Jd 
and  cause  it  to  become  a  universal  community    the 
kingdom  of  eJod  and  of  the  Son. 

The  historical  community,  however,  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  form  in  which  ilod  has  His  life  as  s])irit 
ihe  historical  Chr-.st  is  a  necessary  stage  m  the  divine 
selt-ieahzation,  but  the  mind  of  the  community  i^ 
destined  to  pass  beyond  the  visible  Christ  by  trans- 
tormmg  Ilun  into  the  Son  of  (Jod,  seeing  in  Him  the 
essential  unity  of  man  with  tied.  When  this  p„int 
IS  reached,  it  is  no  !■  uger  necessary  to  requiie  faitli  in 
the  historical  Christ,  for  now  the 'believer  has  passed 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  universal  Spirit  which  is  to 
iiilhl  the  destiny  of  spirit,  even  of  ..ur  life  ((i71-(i77) 
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Tilt'  development  of  eacli  meiuher  of  the  Cliristiiin 
et)innmMitv  is  a  factoi'  in  tlie  divine  self-realization,  so 
tliateaeh  niavsav  :  I  aniself-eonscions  in  (Jod.and  this 
niv  life  is  indispensable  to  that  fnll  self-eonsciousne^> 
of  '!od  as  Spirit  in  the  nniveisal  kinjidoin  of  s])irits. 
To  live  according  to  this  knowledjj^e  is  for  ine  to  he 
redecMned  from  sin,  to  be  reconciled  and  saved.  It  i> 
also  complete  redem])tion.  because  sin  and  its  coiinc- 
quences  are  overcome  in  this  life  of  s])iiit ;  what  has 
happened  is  made  as  though  it  had  not  been  i)y  being 
taken  up  and  overcome  in  that  union  of  the  Divine 
and  the  human  which  is  perfect  in  l<»ve.  Indeed,  we 
may  sav,  sin  is  a  negation  suiTering  negation  that  \^c 
may  abide  only  in  the  allirmation  of  the  divine  S])iiit 
(t)S0-()8:}). 

It  has  now  become  clear  that  philoso])hy  anil 
religion.  es])ecially  the  Christian  reli<.  .  i.  have  tlii- 
same  content  but  in  ditTerent  Umn.  Hehirion  worships, 
while  philosophy  strives  to  know  (iod  who  is  the 
Trutli  :  nothing  else  is  worth  doing.  Neither  doc- 
])ietv  need  philosophy  in  order  to  exist,  thougli  know- 
ledge stimulates  and  ])romotes  devotion  ;  nor  dov- 
philosophy  e.xalt  itself  above  religion,  Un-  it  only  seek- 
to  e.xpress  the  contentof  religion  in  the  formof  thouglu : 
onlv  in  this  sense  is  philosophy  above  faith.  Tli- 
content  is  the  same.  Xor  does  philoso])hy  reject  tb.c 
emotion  and  sentiments  that  accompany  faith.  Tli'' 
onlv  question  for  philosophy  is  whether  these  lia\-' 
true  content.  Philosophy  thinks  what  the  sul)io(T 
feels.     Philosophy  is  tiieology  (lo:i). 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Ilegcliaii 
system  u]n»n  theology.  Prominent  in  the  conti'ovei-v 
that  arose  was  the  conception  of  the  ])ersonality  "i 
{'.od.  of  the  reality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  ai.  ; 
of  the  value  of  the  historical  element  in  Christiaiiitv. 
llegel  left  it  doubtful  how  far  the  '"  coming  to  it-  .; 
of  the  Idea"'  was  to  be  interpreted  as  personality  ■ : 
(iod.   while   the   ]ier])ctual    Bccoining  and   dial'Ttn.;. 
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tonus  of  tliought  as  the  abstract  osserin;  «»f  tlie  develop- 
inent  of  reiility,  seemed  to  leave  little  n.orn  for  the 
historical  hie  ol  relir;ion  and  led  to  the  inquiry  whether 
the  conceptions  of  religion  were  more  than  svfnholic 
representat    .ns   of   the   imagination.'     The    Ile.^elian 
doctrines  were  too  profound  and  com])h.K  to  produce 
everywhere    a    uniform    effect.     As    a    consecpience^ 
th..,e    were    the    so-called    right   and    Ic-ft    wing   and' 
inirldle    Hegelians,   (,r   those    who    int^^n.reted    He^el 
too  literally  and  mech;u,ically,  thr.se  who  applied  \iU 
<  ''ctrines    critically    to    the    overthrow    of    Christian 
dogma,  and  those  who  occupie.l  a  mediating  position 
Ihe   first   group   were   characterized   by   e.xtieme 
cnn^ervatism.     Since  there  was  an  e>.ential  identity 
between  religion  and  philosr.phv,  it  aas  inlen'ed  that 
reigion    must    be   expressed    in   philosophical    form 
these   theologians   adopted   the    view   that     if   this 
philosophy  had  its  trinity,   whv  should  it  'not  also 
have  Its  incarnate  (n^d,  its  reconciliati(,n  and  similar 
<l.'g!iui.  ?     They  ])ut  the  mo.>t  profound  sif/niiicance 
Hiro  the  doctrine  of  the  -  (Jod-man."     But  tli.'  cha^ni 
U-^v^^^m  the  ••  (Jod-man  "  of  philosophy  and  that  of 
the   fhurch    was    little    realized    in    the   theolo<n-   of 
-Maiheineke  or  in  the    Thcolocponw.na  of  Daub.^bc^th 
"t  whom  make  an  extreme  ifU-ntification  of  the  dogmas 
'.'t  tne  Church  and  philosophical  doctrine^.' 

Ihe  second  form  which  the  influence  of  tiie  Hefn.ji,,n 
;uiUM,ophy  assumed  is  represented  l.v  Kichter  .^trau^^ 
and  Feuerhach.  of  whcMi  Straus^  i.  mo-t  wideiv  known 
'M-ou^n  his  Uf,  r,f  J,,,^,  Tj^.,,^  ^^^.^  reT,res,.nt  a 
■'•tction  against  the  orthodox  HcL'elians.  The  LJ, 
■:;  •J'^sns  called  toith  manv  replie-  of  an  n-thodox 
■•!.ar,jct.erwhich  were  met  by  Straus,  in  ano-,,.,.  u-ork 
•■i.tuied  Th:  Dodf.nes  nf  the  Chn.Van  f'l^'h   :,.  th^ir 
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Uhlnrival  Dcvi'lopnicut  and  in  (heir  Conjlirl  tritli.  MmUni 
Svinirc.  This  work  is  I'lianictorizcd  by  an  iwntc 
a]i])licati()n  of  the  pri!ici])lt' '"  that  tlic  history  of  dogma 
is  its  (lostnictioii  and  the  story  of  its  dissohitioii.  " 
He  makes  an  exiremo  a])])hc'ation  of  the  iiitvlloctii- 
alism  of  tlio  Hotjchan  school,  which  regards  knowledge 
as  everything  and  all  other  vital  functions  as  nothing, 
and  held  that  religion  considered  theoretically  is  hound 
to  stand  or  fall  with  a  particular  theory.  As  a  con- 
setpience.  the  Church  is  shown  to  be  baidau])t  in  it> 
dogmas  in  the  light  of  : cienco.  and  even  the  (iod 
of  religion  is  re])laced  by  the  spec\dative  "  Idea"  i>v 
.spiritual  priiici])le. 

Feuerbach  goes  even  further  than  Strauss  and  calN 
this  ■■  hlea  ■"  which  becomes  conscious  in  man  a 
renmant  of  mvsticism  ;  man  alone  is  divine,  and  the 
gods  are  onlv  objectiiied  wishes  and  ideals  of  the  heart, 
and  religious  faith  is  only  the  heart's  .self-assurance.'' 

A  more  wholesome  form  of  the  influence  of  the 
Heseliau  system  is  found  in  those  who  occupy  a  medi- 
ating position  i'vA  sought,  by  the  aid  of  speculative 
thought,  to  gain  a  })rofounder  conception  of  the 
Christian  faith.  They  agree  in  seeking  a  .speculative 
theisn\  and  a  theistic.  theological  view  of  histoiy. 
in  which  the  facts  as  well  as  the  ideals  of  Christianitv 
have  a  place.  The  important  works  in  this  connet 
tion  are  Biedermann"s  Christian  Dofimatic  (IStis). 
Weisse's  Philonophir  Dofpixitic,  and  Kothe's  Theoloyicul 
Ethics  {ISA5,  ISlit). 

This  meagre  sketch  of  tlie  lines  of  thought  develo]>Ml 
in  somewhat  close  de]H>n(h>nce  upon  the  Hegelian 
sv.stem  (h>es  not  exhaust  its  infiuences,  which  ar.' 
nianv  and  diver.sc.  For  example,  its  inffuem  >■. 
tot^ether  witli  that  of  the  Kantian  doctrines,  is  evidtMJ 
in  nuich  tli-it  appears  original  and  ins])iring  in  recent 
theology.  In  the  recent  past  some  of  the  most  hel]itu' 
and  ^timulating  ex])ies>iors  of  the  essential  Ifegelii'.n 
thought  arc  found  in  the  works  of  T.  H.  (ireen  anil 
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.InliM  an.l  h.lwanl  C'aird,  not  to  mention  many  otliors 
I  hov  ajrn.,,  ,M  viewing  the  Kantian  philosophy  us  th.^ 
Imms  oi  the  Iej;,.l,an  systen..  Hut  they  abandon  the 
"  pnon  (hale,t„,il  method  of  {[egel  and  .staml  in 
<lo.er  oiirh  with  ...vperience.  Thev  also  reject  the 
virw  tliat  the  Al.sohite  conies  to  self-eon.M-ion.^ness 
in  man,  Mti.-e  it  beloi.rrs  to  the  nature  of  spirit  as 
Hi.h  to  l)e  .s,.l|-,.„n.^cious  in  its  manifold  and  varier 
.Htivity      Nor   IS  there  any  .Mich  separation    in  the 

>t.,tre.  ol  the  divme  aetualizati.,n  as  He^r  I  „,,intained  ' 
Hi*'  di,.tin.tion  hotween  natural  and  reveale.l  religion 
N  shown  to  he  untenable.     Much  of  the  content  of 
the   verbal   n-velation   is  a   reproduction   of  the   real 
■  '■velati.m  of  nature  and  human  life.     Chri.stian  truth 
N  <.nlv  a  deeper  an.l  more  complete  inter^u-etation  of 
The  truth  ot   natural   morals  and  relimon.       '-There 
.^.  therefore-  savs  Dr.  .John  Caird.  -no  such  thing 
:!-  a    natural   religion   or   religion   r>f  reason  distinct 
i«"n    revealed    religion.     Christiamtv    is    more    7)ro- 
1""'m1.v,      more     comprehensively    ^-atmnal,      more 
|i--rdant    with    the    deepest    principles    of    humaT, 
Mature  and   human   thought  than   natural   religion  • 
"v.  as  we  may  ].ut  it,  Christianity  is  natural  rehgion 
'■  "vated    and    transmuted    into    revealed."     Indeed 
<  hrNtianity  i   the  more  natural  because  more  in  acconi 
w:tl,  n.an  s  natiin-.     Xor  are  faith  and  reason  separate 
.<'!■  It  IS  ])ossible  t..  gain  a  rational  knowled<re  „f  the 
•"Ht.Mit  ot  our  faith.     We  indeed  believe,  but  a.lvance 
t"  Mieace.  which  is  a  higher  point  of  view  of  the  s,nie 
'•.x];M.ence.  and  se.-k.>  to  justifv  an<l  harmonize  it « 

he  (  hristian  n.nreption  of  (iod  in  relation  to  the 
^''Vld  is  neither  pantheistic  nor  deistic  but  that  of 
-lt-r.,ns..ious.  revealing  ..],irit  or  niind  to  whom  sejf- 
m:nnte..tation  f.  and  in  a  world  of  finite  bein-s  is 
'■-'■ntial.  I  he  divine  nature  involves,  not  the  neg^ion 
".  rh.  hmte.  but  the  mdividualitv  and  relative  imh- 
:-n'ion.e  of  nature  an.l  ..f  man.  "  -(JchI  fultiU  HJm- 
-.1.  ivahzes  ij,.  own  nature,  in  the  exi,tence  of  the 
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world,  ;iiul  al)()vt«  all  in  tlu-  s]iiiitu;il  nuturc  luul  lilc 
:ui(l  (lotiiiy  of  man;  that,  with  nnereiicp  he  it  said, 
the  vtMV  being  and  blessedness  of  (Ji»d  are  iin])lita1ed 
in  the  existence,  the  ])erfe(tion,  tlie  salvation  of  finite 
sonls.  ■  Without  nature  and  man  there  would  be 
something  in  Chm\  unievealed  and  utnt>alized.  If 
man  exists  onlv  because  of  ami  in  (Jod,  there  is  in  the 
Infinite  that  whii'h  involves  the  existence  of  finite 
s])irits.  ■■  If  there  bt>  a  divine  element  in  man,  there 
must  be,  so  to  speak,  a  human  element  in  (iod,  of 
which  the  whole  spiritual  life  and  history  of  the  world 
is  the  manifestation."  (Iod  is  thus  the  "  Kather  of 
spirits."  " 

At  this  ])oiiit  the  transition  to  the  relation  of 
Christ  to  (Iod  and  men  is  made  possible.  Like  all 
men.  Ciirist  has  His  life  in  (Jod  and  is  Divine  and 
human.  Nor  is  this  a  dualism  of  nature.  '"  The 
true  conception  is  -that  the  divine  life  is  the  con- 
dition of  the  human,  the  atmosphere  in  which  alone 
all  s]Mritual  life  can  exist ;  and  that  it  is  only  in 
union  with  (iod  that  the  individual  spirit  can  realize 
itself  and  become  possessor  of  the  latent  wealth  of 
intelligence  and  goodness  tliat  pertains  to  it.  It  i> 
true,  indeed,  that  there  is  something  unique  in  the 
IVrson  of  t'hrist.  and  that  a  ])artici])ation  in  the  beinir 
and  life  of  (Jod  can  be  predicated  of  Him  as  distin- 
guished from  all  other  members  of  the  human  race. 
But.  however  true  it  be  that  the  relation  of  the  Divine 
and  human  in  the  Person  of  Christ  transi-cnds.  in  one 
>ense.  all  earthly  parallel,  it  nuist  yet  be  a  union  of 
which,  bv  its  verv  structure  and  essence,  humanity 
is  ca])able.  " '"  Such  is  the  union  between  man  anl 
(Jod  that  the  human  will  is  both  most  fret  in  the 
surrender  of  self  to  (Jod  and  man  gains  at  t!i>' 
same  time  his  greatest  individuality.  This  identili- 
cation  is  not  a  pantheistic  obliteration  of  the  distin.  ■ 
ti-in  betWL^'ii  the  human  and  the  Divine  but  is  tin- 
fulfilment  of  life  that  can  come  oidy  in  God. 
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It   is  im|,o..Ml.l..  ;..i..,,iuf,.|y  t„  pr.wnl  tl,,.  uhol.- 
M.in,.   a.i.l    in-,.,r,MK   f-vatMH-nt    .,|    rHij/i-.n    \,y    tin,-.. 

-n   th..,r   l.aM.ls  tin.  ,.oU.  .y.,.,..,   ,nu.h    n,o,|,fi,:|   i,' 
i>fm...  has>|,ouM.t,M.|fc-apul,|.M.ta  In.it  lu|  ,  Ih-oIm-^v 
'"';  i^   I"'"-  "'^1   applir^at..,,,   to  tl,..   proM..,,:.  of   hF.- 
i    l-lH've    the    ..,M.,.t.al    ||...,.|,,.„    ,1,„„^,,„    ,„    ,^„      ■ 
>mpa..,M^    ,,,•!„,..-.    a„.l    valu..    „.    pnulHal    l,vi„. 

'•';■";'-  "i    lli^   own    M.|l-,.onM.,o„.   .-xiMcM.-,..  uhl.o, 

liH-  u.uM-onl.r  a.,.|   Inunan  lil.-ln^torv  ;,,.■  a     iv,„.r 

^l^n•lii--u•hat  "i:.U-C|,n-t....,.p,.,„u.|vval„aM..  in 
!'>-,, n,4ory.  I^h  '•..n..iou.n.L  of  MH.I.p  ,,  ,  ' 
-■|n,.  of  n.h.,on  an,|  th.  k.v  to  .alvation  an.l  mh-n.p- 
^;;';-  ''-'^^:«^;Mo  a,  to  n.p,^,t  ,n  o,UM-Jw..  th,.  ,.o, 
"     ■'  1  Mn.l  .av..,l.      lyxpro..  tin.  pruiM}.!.  Hearlv 

I'l  ;;ui-  tnMtn,.nt    of  tli<-  rdanon   of  .,h..olo.n-  to 

i"M ..MiaM,,  relation  of  n.l,.„„n  faith  an^i  knouj..!,,,. 

-H.H.-onr.>y..    ,r.^    I,  ,-  f„u.„l  not  n-M.-.-anMo 

|.^^trov    knouMii.    u,    or,|er    To    n.:,!-:..    room'  for 

;  ■■■•  /"'"'•'';  '-  Kuoulr.,1^,,  ti,..  m.-vitani..  fuitl,,.,- 
-c.,,n,h..  pnU.exp.Men..^,ffan],  ,.  ton.a.l,  i.- 
ir  ■  "V  ^^'"■"  '-  ""  ■■P-'""  "XKn.-n-..  unhouf 
-•■^..nuK-it    jn,li:na.nt.    or    thoa^ht    .ind.    ,n    thnr 

V-H  ;    '..n  ,en,l..r  th.  .-xponen,-  n.on-  ,-on,p|.„.iv 

^'■^''^'^^^"'■'^^'•^^'•t^m-nTh.M>.l!::io:,.e-,...r;,,,,...i,, 
'l'-'>:'-U.  iioiuiMi.  and  .!et-]^fn  it.      ' 
,     It  1;.  Lowover.  rru^  ti'iat  tLh  j,n..lon,;n;.nr   ij^t-^ 
:;-tuaiMu  ot  the  Heg.liau  ^v^n.-n  produ,-..!  a  n-a^-tiol, 
-   i^i^-ar  of  a   larg.,,-   -vrM^nition   ..,f  th..  ..Motional 
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I'licttir  ill  rt'lijiitiiis  t'X|M'iii'iKT,  iu»t  only  uciMnipaiiyiii;^ 
but,  it.  is  Mi})|M»M-(l,  anonliii^  a  uiii(|iu'  .souici'  ot 
knowk'dj^c  (»l  (i<'<l  ami  tlic  soiiTs  (U'slmy  tlimu^ili  a 
mystic  tfoliiig  or  laitli  which  Iraiisiciuls  tlic  sphcic 
tit  reason.     To  tliis  view  uc  now  tiiin. 
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An    <-X('e^ivo   a»,Ml,.m    .,f   tl.,-   .-launs   of   n.„o„    t,, 
now  a  1  t   at  ran  be  holievuj,  .M.m.tinM.s  ,h„„..|    vul 

a.i.-mal  ot  knowl.vlrj..  of  (;o,rs  .xisfm....  I,,,,  of   ■ 

'•au>o.l  an  appeal  to  the  intuition  of  f.itl,  or  f,.,.Ii,„r  .. 

a  n,<.an.s  ..I  apprehen<lin«  what  it  is  i,,-!.!  hes  h.-von-l 
e  reaeh  o   the  under.stan.lu,.      S.nHv  fa.th  an-l  / 
oep->e.atecl  feehnps  ot  the  heart  have 'a  voie.  that 
oanl  though  rea..n  ,s  foree-l  to  l<...p  .,,e„t.      I'|  t  . 
;tt  the  soul  tree  -  to  pereeive  son.e  things  of  her.-  f  - 
vrrhon.sm    eneountere,!    the    Stoi.'s    ,onh.|..ne..    in 

am  the  V'o-Platonir  n.tuition  and  er-static  contern- 
P^..on  ot  the  J).,tv.  Jlat,onai..tie  (M.o.tH.,;;  , 
uell  as  the  purer  philosophy  of  the  ti,n.,>  was  met  hv 

an    renael,>andaTertullian.whodetern^nedtoknow 
>  tlnng  but  >unple  fa.th  and  repu.liated  as  har,   f  I 
•',11   '-pendenee   upon    philosophy   a.   able    ,o    reN-  ' 
■wy     An  intere.fnp  fe!Iow>hip-<,f  >pn,t.  re.ardle 
tu,..,      l^.v.when(olendge,,^|.p,:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

nnion  ot  M.  Augu>tino  :    -  ,S,,  reeeive  th.V  that  vuu 
nay  de<e,ve  to  understand  it.     For  the  f.dth  o," : 
'"   1'  ."«<'de    the    under>tandinfr.    >o   that    the    un.i;  ■ 

Matain,,  tnay  be  the  reward  oAheiaith:--.J.t; 
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(M'lin.iii  iiiv.-flts  <>l  llif  loiiil.MMitli  ;iii<l  lillfctilli 
..•iituii»'>  adoplr.l  a  Minilar  Ixit  iiini.-  iiitrllr.-l  iial 
vi.'W  ui  til.'  ivlatu'ii  t..  (i(Ml.  a>.  lor  cxaini.l.'.  Taiiln. 
aii.l  luUliail  wilt,  siul  :  "  I  l^iv.-  a  |m.u.t  in  my  -.iil 
wliitli  ••iial.l.'-  Ml.'  to  pt'ivnvf  Co.l  ;  I  am  a-  .ntaii! 
its  that  I  live  that  nothing;  is  >o  near  t..  iiii-  as  (iod. 
So  <;ri"at  ua>  tins  t-oiiliilciui'  of  imiiiftliatf  a|i|iifh«ii- 
.sioirof  Cod  that  tlu'M"  mystiis  had  liUl.'  iiildv^l  in 
imulaimmti  tlu>  n'vciation  ■>•  the  l'>il»!c.- 

Diirm-r  tin-  Kiiln/hli  III),        .i  tin- ('ijihtcrnthci'iiiiii  \ . 
th.'   il.'anit'^-   and   di-tiiiiliH'>s   of   tlic   mat  hniiat  u  ,il 
cMuoiuion  of  thin<;s  thivatcni'd  to  limit  hiiou  Icdjic  t.. 
the  m'iimI.Ii'  and  thf  diMnonstiativf.     Thi^  movcmcii: 
a>>iimi'd  an  a^i:ii'->iv('  form  in  l'!ii>.'land  and  Kiaiiif. 
..|.|M.-.in^'  the  >n|KMnatuial   and  <  .inMM|uciitly   ivj^.'i  I 
in^  thi'icvflation  of  rhii-tianity.     Uoii>M'aii  (171- 
177S).  howovoi.  lu-ranii'  tin'  advocatf  of  fccliiiii  a>  th. 
vuiiui'  of  (ontidtMno  in  tlif  truths  of   it'li>:ioii.  hol.i 
in>i  that   thoiv  i>  in  our  h.'aits  a  sati>fyin.L;  icsjx.n- 
to'~tlif  Miiiionu'  worth  of  Jo  ais  as  exhilut  iiiii  :i  siipn 
human  moral  oxct'lltMur.     Wo  may  tni-t  thi>  Icadm- 
.if    tlu'    lifart    as   jiivini;    as>uranii'    of    the    truth    ol 
l'hri>tianity.^ 

Wf   liav.'   >h.iwn    liou      >'ant.  Uf   -on  I'l    I'lftiM, 
iKUi'iits     and     |io»il>ly     intluoiic.'d     hy     l{oas->i'au  > 
.•xamjilf.  aitcnqittHl  hy   moans  of  tlio  ■' jio-tiilat.- 
.if  thf  |ua.tital  itMM.ii  to  ro>tor("  assuian.r  <il   ("": 
fro.-dom.    and    immortality.     But    hi-    limitation    '■; 
knowlfdu'e  to  tho  -I'lisiblo  was  too  much  in  harii'.'' 
with  tho  provailin^'  rationalism  and  >oo]>ti.'i>m  to  I 
roadilvdiMinL'uishodand  his  wholosomo  otfort  in  iioh. 
.if  moral-  ar.d  faith  has  .ifton  hoon  ovorlookod.     'I    ' 
p.iot  and  oritio  l.<-sing  (d.  1781)  had  a  >imilar  i.ui]- 
and  ]iciha]is  hottor  >iiieo>s  than  Kant,  in  his  /■;,/„• 
tioii  of  thr  II II  man  I'arc.  wliioli  shows  that  (Iod  ma'.'  ■ 
rovolations  to  mon  suitod  t.>  thoir  condition,  that  i:.- 
]io-itive  rolinions  are  traii-itional  >tciis  in  the  do\-!  ■:  - 
n:ont  o!  tin    ■■  liiii.-tianity  of  Itoa-nu  "  which  i-  o.  ;•• 
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lli;iri  tin"  \i'\'.  Tr  t;irti.'rit  ;iiii|  a'ihIi  I  to  orric  i|i"iri-c 
Ml  all  if|i!.'i(iii  l,i|t  .ii()n'rriflv  iti  the  ii'li'^fiori  ol  <  hn  t, 
■  "III  tli.it     ' '■  irnlivifjii  il  ri()riii,ill\-  ti.iMM  <•.  lli<'      uii- 

I  mil  -I'  iM  til  it  \)V  U  '  ,  h  the  MCf  .itt.ilti  It  |)flt<'(  t|(  fi. 
With  till-  intuit  .•  ill  i._r||t  into  t||.-  itrriitii  inr.-  nl 
i''li'_'i'»ii,  lii-torv  I  iihitcii  .III  ,i(.  fliciic  cKidtion.il 
"I'TiMMit    whi'li    .i|.|ti(,[)ri.it.',    f||.-    (iiMh..    iii.Miiirif;   111 

til-'  lit.'  (.)■  It!''!!.'  .-^tlll  (itli.'l-  liijirlif  |,(.  Iii<-I.t|.iri.''|,  ,1-, 
t"I'  f\.llll|ii''.  S'lilllcr.   W  !iM  ijri'j.')    !  (;.■   inf!i;i-|,r..  ,,|    K,,,|l 

t.iii'.'lit  till'  <l(.cfriric  r,t  -tliM  h.Miititiil  -.,111"  Ic  1  t)V 
iM'^thftic  j.-cliiiy  t,,  ,1  i;t,.  (i.irii|.,(iv  th.it  i,  JMroii  . 

If  i>  fji  ir.irt('ii-t;r  (,f  tin-  tf||ii.'ii<A-  to  in.i\:<-  l.'i'lin;.' 
tlii"  l/,i-i>  III  |ii'_'||cr  cxpci  icncc-  ti,  ,:--i:.ni  iim  iiii  the 
-i|lH,iiliii,|fi.  t:iiiitiuii  1(1   uMitin-.'  upon  till-  iriiii)i'i|:.iti> 

.i[ipl''l!''IIHori      oF     tlic      Ml[)C|-ch    ||,i,.     ,|||,1.      ,,,      !,,,■     ;,_ 
I,f,.-;1,;,..  ol    :.'i\  II   _'  It    Ut'.T.iliff.       TIm-  -o  ciII.-:)  ■     [•'.iltli 
I'llilo-ophy  ■■    Ml    ill"    M-tiHt.-l    ,i|,[,!l'Mt|oii    ol    llii-    t.-riii 
I-  M'|.|v-fnr<'il  clil.-tlv  1a-  II.ilM.IMII.   ll.TM'T,  ,1    ,rl  .l,M-oli|. 

II.:iii;iiin  (I7:{n  ll'^'y)  ]mr-  in  tli.-  j)I,t'-<;  of  l:ii<>\v\i''\<j>-. 
-ynonviiioii-^  with  fh"  r.iti(,n,i|i,rif  vi,-\v~  ot  tl^' 
'■iL'hr.'Mnth  (■'•ritiirv,  the  -iihj,.rTiv.-  ccit.iinti.-  of  f.ntl,, 
ill-  -]HMi,il  iiitf'ff^r  cfntrf-  in  the  (locrrinc-  of  ri,[i  - 
TMiiit  \-.  which,  thoufrh  luy-tf-riou-,  ;ir<'  .if'-,.j,t.-.|  .^  t  me 

h"'M!i-.-     ;ipT'I-li..;.,h..l     hv     l.ilTh.       It     WollM.     in<h-'-'l. 

■'"  J  "li-u  lo  .;t!,.,,ij,?  •,,  ',-nion-ri,it<-  th'-  .iton-'ni-ii' . 
ill'.'  in>:ir;riT|.,n.  ;(m.1  t!..-  Tniiirv.  Thc-f  ,trc  .■--cti*..,! 
!!!\--T,.:i,..  of  (hri-TianiTv  aii'l  ran  \:>-  ap[»n'h«-irh-.| 
'■:ilv  t'V  inwaiiliv  .'XT-ia-nrii,!/  rh.-ia.  In  [.la.-  ot 
'■:U'<x\.:lj'-.  !~  faith.  n-li:/iofi.  \V.-  lui-t  l,..;!,.^  ;., 
Min-  n.vii  ,.A!~tpn'-.'.  in  .•v^.-rnal  t!iili^r-.  ,i„,|  h,  lio.i. 
B'-i'-'I  i-  ri"*  a  i.ro.lurt  ot  our  r>M-on.  l.u^  wh-n  know- 
,,'. !._'..  f.j'N,  t':.-  i)j\'!rii'  in  u-  i-ot;i"-  to  our'  aiil.'- 

il"iu-r  'ITII  No.-,  -...M.  inriutUii-.- [  },-.-th,.  i,.f»;ir.., 
'■•  ^'^  '■'■'  !';•;  ■.'■■-  a'-o  a'rra.-.'^  hv  H,.u,a'.'.\  ron- 
'■•■pi"i'U  ot  i,ir\i  ,i,  ,-,!.  :!;;':. .-ui, it*,  oxjif-]. •■:,■'■  ot  i'M;itv. 
|-'":i-.v;!.;r  .,  .u2-.-ri,,n  ..r  Ka^i^  'H-rM.-r  i-a-i-  rh,. 
tui.aain.ui-ai  rh.'U-h*  •  .f  L:^  j.hia-ophv  ri;..  i^.uci-u'.ion 
'■1  tho  u!.;--.-  ot  ,,:!  rl.;:.j,  ...■.  ..r.l—r  r,,',,,  ,,v,i..f.  of  Vh-as 
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progressively  realized  in  the  natural  and  .social  world, 
in  scieiiee,  art,  religion,  and  history.  Kesponding  to 
Ho'.isseau'.s  view  of  man's  development  and  receiving 
a  deepened  conception  of  nature  from  (Joethe,  Herder 
expresses  in  his  Ideas  for  the  Histori/  of  Mankind  a 
conception  of  human  life  in  many  respects  similar  to 
that  of  J.essing  in  his  Eduatlion  of  the  Unman  Race. 
Being  in  love  with  nature,  Herder  sees  in  the  life  of 
humanity,  in  its  institutions,  its  folksongs,  its  customs, 
and  its  history,  something  natural — indeed,  the  maTii- 
i'estation  of  Ciod,  the  World-Soul,  a  modified  Spinoz 
ism.  This  conception  of  man  in  relation  to  the 
universe  is  not  the  result  of  a  demonstration,  but  lias 
rather  the  nature  of  an  aesthetic  apprehension  of  the 
significance  of  reality.  Such  oufiht  to  be  the  nature  of 
leality.  if  we  are  to  find  satisfaction.  The  chasm 
between  the  natural  and  the  ideal  is  overcome  by  this 
inmiancnt  teleology.  It  is  a  faith,  a  feeling,  which 
leason  may  confirm  by  an  examination  of  the  facts  t>f 
ex])erience.  Nor  did  Herder  ever  doubt  the  ultimate 
victory  of  the  pure  religion  of  Christ,  whom  he  regarded 
as  the  S])iritual  Saviour  of  the  race  who  "  came  to 
raise  u])  ( iod-men  who,  whatever  the  laws  under  which 
they  li\ed.  would  further  the  good  of  others  according 
to  the  ])urest  ])rinci])les.  anil  who  themselves  in  all 
toleration,  would  rule  as  kings  in  the  kingdom  of 
goodness  and  truth.""" 

■lacobi's  Failh-I'hilosophij  (1743-1810)  differs  from 
that  of  Han.ami  and  Herder.  It  is  the  "  fail  h  of  need." 
Rousseau's  view  of  the  apprehension  of  (iod  thitiugh 
immediate  feeling  also  infiuences  .lacobi,  while  lie 
acce])ted  Kant"s  doctrine  that  (Jod  cannot  be  known 
in  the  relations  (-f  the  understanding.  The  Kantian 
ciiticism  of  the  oiitological  argument  led  Jacobi  to 
giv(;  more  attention  to  Spinoza,  wliose  amor  Infrl- 
Icchialis  Dei  nmst  have  determined,  in  a  measure,  his 
own  ])eculiai'  conception  of  faith.  It  is  a  faith,  a 
feeling,  or,  later,  a  sense  or  reason  which  receptively 
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perceives  or  apprehends  supernatural   existences  as 
the  eye  nv  ear  perceives  the  sensible.     The  kncwle.l^e 
ol  reason  may,  iiuh-ed,  he  termed  a  "  showing  '•  ;7n 
■  in^Duation,  to  which  the  knowledrre  of  the  muhM- 
s*  :.i>.  i;;,  is  related  merely  as  a  token  and  sign."     But 
'ii>  !>nin.".!i,,te  apprehension  of  iUnl  through  faith  or 
•«l:nu  or  re-i-,on  is  for  .'acohi.  as  for  Rousseau,  not  a 
■■i,i)-r  r.itivi  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature  hut  only 
iin  as.sU'.,H(-  that  (hmI  is.     Consequentlv.  all  defini- 
tions of  (;od  are  only  anthro])oinor]»hisins.     .Iac(.bi"s 
wuik  on  Diri»e  rhl»f/s  uml  thrir  Rrrrln/io»  had  niativ 
syni])athetic  readers  who  had   been   re]).'lle.l   bv   ,he 
iiit.'ile.-tuahsm  of  the  age,  and  the  sulw..,|ue„t  then|,,.rv 
ol  l.'ehng.as  m  S.-l,leierniaclier-s  system,  found  sin.p.rrt 
m  .licobi  s  view>.' 

The  ].rotest  against  the  rationalism  that  left  no 
room  lor  the  su])ersensible,  against  attem])ts  to  reduce 
mental    hie    to   elementary    processes    controlle.l    bv 
mechanical  laws,  against    tlie  suliiciencv  of  srience 
h'und  an  able  su]>])<.rter  in  Samuel  Tavlor  ColerichTo 
(I  /72-1s:J4).     During  his  youth  he  had  been  ■>  di..ii,l(. 
•  •t  Hartley  and  Hume,  but,  a  -  plavless  day-dreamer  " 
a  true  Homantieist,  he  was  more  litted  t.i  respond  to 
tile  ideal  and  the  spiritual  in  the  ])hilosophv  of  Kant 
bessmg.  Jacobi,  and   Schelling.     Jle   ado])ts    Kants 
distinction  between  the  understanding  as  the  iacultv 
nt  categories  and  of  knowledge,  and  the  leason  as  tli'e 
taculty  of  tornung  ideas  of  the  un<-(mditioned,  of  that 
winch   transcends   knowledge   which   nevertheless   is 
Ml  some  sense  apprehended  bv  a  unique  act  of  the 
intuitive  r-ason  or  feeling.     -  Reason  is  the  ])ower 
<>t   universal  and   necessary  convictions,   the   source 
and  suljstan(v  of  truths  above  sense  and  havin<T  their 
evidence  m  themselves."  «  " 

,^,,i''!''''''''p..f"!^'''.^^'*!'"'^*.'  ^<^  '-f-foncile  between  philo- 
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"f  the  Church 


ind  Christianitv  bv  rat 


lonalizmg  the  dogma.'- 
so  as  to  surrender  their  scholastic 'for 
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tlio  ■■  iiuvanl  beholding."  '"  tlie  universal  light  "  ol' 
reason  which  is  "'  tlie  s])irit  of  the  regenerated  man 
wherehv  tlie  ])erson  is  ea])able  of  a  quickening  inter- 
foinnnmion  with  tlie  Divine  Spirit ;  and  herein  con- 
sists the  mystery  of  redemption,  that  this  has  been 
rendered  ])ossible  for  us."  Liie,  hope,  love,  in  one 
word,  faith,  "are  derivations  from  the  practical, 
moral  and  s])iritual  nature"  (A])h.  99.  22).  We  ha\-e 
the  perms  (if  tlie  su])ernatural  perfect  life  in  us  wliicli 
are  brought  to  their  fulfilment  by  Christianity,  the 
truth  of  which  can  never  contradict  what  is  im])licit 
in  our  reason.  I'he  tnanifestation  of  the  Divine  in 
the  life  anil  death  of  Christ  effects  our  re(lem])tion  in 
that  we  turn  from  the  carnal  and  become  sjuritiial. 
living  out.  tlie  divine  life  im])licit  in  us  which  appie- 
liends  inunediately  its  fullilmeiit  in  Christ  (.\pli.  24). 
"  Awakened  bv  the  cock-crow  (a  sermon,  a  calamity, 
a  sick-bed.  or  a  ])rovidential  escape),  the  Christian 
])ilgiim  sets  out  in  the  morning  twilight,  while  yrt  the 
truth  (the  ]ierfect  law  of  liberty)  is  below  the  hoiizon." 
This  trrth  rises  in  the  ])ilgrim  as  he  goes  on  his  journey, 
like  thr  sun  with  the  increasing  day  (.\-|ih.  2d).'-' 

lough  Coleriilgi^  dieil  in  ls;}-f  and  Thomas  Carlyl. 
in  iss'l.  Carlvie  likewise  takes  refug(>  in  th(>  unique 
])ower  of  the  s])irit  to  a]>])rehend  the  supersensible  in 
wliat  he  '.alls  P)elief.  Kaith,  belief,  are  his  watcli- 
v/ords.'"  (loethe  in  his  W'crtlier,  Fmisl.  and  WUJiclni 
.]f(i.-lir  strengthens  this  Belief  and  hei])s  Carlylc  to 
think  of  it  as  iec[uiring  that  each  should  fulfil  his  own 
life  which  is  to  embody  something  of  infinite  value, 
to  iiicarn.itc  a  divine  idea.  Foi'  this  insight  into  the 
way  and  the  goal  of  life  Carlyle  uses  the  term  i^eliel'. 
an  innnediate])(Mceptioiiof  ultimatevaluewhi<h  camioi 
be  fully  gras])ed  by  the  intellect.  But  Carlyle  lack- 
(ioeth(^"s  jovousness,  ])erha])s  because  this  Belief 
reveals  to  him  so  tnuch  of  the  spiritual  realm  with  it-> 
;d>-olute  values  that  he  is  o])])ressed  by  the  longing 
for  still  clearer  vision.     This  only  partially  satisticd 
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longing  cansos  Ciirlyle  to  rek'l  against  the  pretentions 
ot  science  which  would  weigh  and  measure  everything, 
as  thoug'a  this  were  all  the  spirit  needs.  I  think  tins 
J^eliel',  this  inuncdiate  ap]>rehension  of  the  Infinite, 
is  {'arlyle's  reply  to  the  restrictions  of  the  positive 
M-iences,  to  (iibbon  and  Ilunie,  and  to  Kant"s  ch'iiial 
of  laKnvledge  of  the  Divine.  He  is  overwhelmed  by 
tlie  mystery  of  the  world  whose  forms  are  for  him 
niily  tlie  garment  of  Hod.  The  human  ])ersonality  is 
the  revelation  of  the  Infinite.  Tlie  highest  trutli  of 
reason  is  only  a  symb(»l  of  a  yet  deeper  significance. 
Each  ])ersonality  must  find  its  own  religion  and  it> 
own  synd)ol  and"  commit  the  W-  rk  of  life  to  the  ever- 
lldwing  stream  of  time. 

(Viilylc's  spiritual  struggles  reflected  those  of  the 
(ieinian  mind  of  an  eailier  generation.  As  the 
(J'Miuan  ])eo]ile  s:iw  their  orthodox  theologv  destroverl 
by  the  attacks  of  the  understanding  and  reconstriu'ted 
l)elief  ■■  from  the  subjective  sources  of  mail  as  a  moral 
and  rational  being,"  so  Carlyle  .sought,  as  he  savs, 
"to  reconcile  leverence  with' clearness,  to  denv  a"nd 
defy  what  is  false,  and  yet  to  believe  and  worshi]> 
what  is  tiue."  As  the  nmral  consciousness  in  ( Munianv 
found  e.\])re.ssion  in  the  ideal  world  of  its  gi'eat  tliinkeis 
and  ])oets,  so  the  same  moral  consciousness,  moie 
closely  united,  it  may  be,  with  religion,  uttered  itself 
in  the  works  of  Carl  vie. 

The  forms  and  institutions  of  society,  the  customs 
and  creeds  of  religion,  are  but  symbols  of  s|,iritual 
ideas,  making  them  acceptable  in  the  historical  life 
"t  i>eo])les.  When  they  grow  okl  and  lose  their  use- 
lalness.  thev  sh<aild  be  removed  lest  thev  hinder  the 
truth,  f.ut  while  each  should  freely  think  in  response 
to  the  mner  experience  of  the  ideal,  each  is  called 
ii])on  to  act  in  the  world  as  it  is  that  the  divine  pun)oses 
tnav  be  fuiliiled. 
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itc  liad  said  :  "  ( >iir 
lis  lailli  ill  (liilv.  is 


f     ! 


ill? 


ot  the  lidjii'  ol'  iiniiioitalitv. 
taitli.  Ill'  wliirli  wo  lia\t'  s|i 

('Illy  l.iith  ill  lliiii.  in  Ilis  n.iMtn,  in  His  tnitli,"  and 
])(>riiiits  us  t(i  acc»>])t  "  essential  tintli  iiotliin^  l(v>^ 
than  that  I'loiii  our  live  and  taithl'ul  ])tMt'(irmanc('  of 
oni'  duty  in  this  woild,  tlii'iv  will  arise  to  u<  throuiih- 
out  eternitv  a  life  in  which  our  freedom  and  nioraJity 
may  still  eontimie  their  development  ""  (The  Vovnlioii 
of  Mail,  P.k.  iii.  :  iii.  4).  Likewise  ("arlyle  declares  : 
■■  The  conviction  that  our  life  continues  spiinirs  for  me 
Iroiii  the  conception  of  activity  ;  for  'f  1  work  without, 
ceasinj:  to  t  he  end. nature  is  bound  to  assi;j;n  me  another 
•wistence  when  the  ])resent  one  no  loiijrer  suHices  for 
my  s]iirit 

Thus  ( 'arlyle  beloiijis  to  that  grou])  of  thinkers, 
including  jioets  and  ])liiloso])hers.  who  give  a  uni(;ue 
place  to  faith,  to  spiritual,  even  mystical  insight  and 
to  feeling  which  directly  commune  with  the  su]hm- 
sensiltle  world,  transcend  the  narrow  s})here  of  the 
understanding,  and  prevail  over  the  external  authoritv 
of  dogmas  and  the  written  Word.  It  is  a  "  revela- 
tion expiM-ienced  in  communion  with  the  Divine  in 
nature,  in  the  soul,  in  humaniiy.  and  su-|)rem(-lv  in 
,le-ns  of  Xazaieth.  Thought  can  only  form  svmhols 
ot  the  eontcnt  of  this  experience,  suggesting  that 
theologv  has  as  its  function  to  minister  to  the  religion- 
life. 

Again,  the  limitations  o;'  knowledge  and  the  need 
of  a  uni(|ue  .somre  of  information  coneernint:  the 
exi.-tenee  and  nature  of  (iod  was  somewhat  difTerentlv 
inter]»reted  hy  Hamilton,  Mansel.  and  S})encei. 
S])eneer"s  doctrine  of  the  I'liknowablo  Power  set  forth 
in  l!i>  First  I'niici phs  has  its  historical  origin  in  Kant"> 
limitationof  knowledge  as  it  was  presented  l)v  Hamilton 
in  his  J'liilosnplii/  ,,f  flic  Conditioned  and  the  doetrinc 
t>f  lelativity  which  made  knowledge  of  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, the  Absolute,  impossible.  Hence,  as  .Maii^'l 
the  (lisci]tle  of  Hamilton  pointed  out.  oidv  revelatin!; 
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and  taitli  can  inakc  (Jod  known.  To  this  .1.  S.  Mill, 
nincli  to  the  (lisconifituit!  of  the  ^'ood  iii-liop,  replied  : 
■■  Thron^di  this  inlicicnt  ini])o.ssil)ility  of  oiu'  concciv- 
int,'  or  knowint,'  Cod's  essential  attributes,  we  are 
di-(jiialilied  from  jud<,'inf,'  what  is  or  is  not,  consistent 
witli  them.  If,  then,  a  relij^'ion  is  })re.ented  to  ns, 
containing anyj)articiilar(hKtnriere-,iie(tinj,' the  Deity' 
our  liclief  or  rejection  of  tl"-  doctrine  oughlTto  dejiend' 
exchisivtdv  n])ori  the  evifh'.ices  which  can  l)e  produced 
for  the  divine  origin  of  the  reliijion  :  and  no  argunient. 
groundcfl  upon  the  incredibility  of  the  doctnne,  a> 
involving  an  intellectual  absurdity,  or  on  its  moral 
badness  as  unworthy  of  a  good  or  wi-e  being,  ought  to 
have  any  weight.  Mtice  of  the-e  things  we  are  in- 
co!iip..tetit  lo  judge"  {/■:.ra„n»r,f;o„  <if  Si,-  WHl/a,,) 
II'innlfoH  s  I'/nlusap/ni,  cha])s.  vi.  and  Vii.  Coiripare 
al<o  Hamilton.  / V/ /Vo.wyy// y  of  f/tr  ('ij,i(/lfif„>c(/,  chap, 
i.  ! .  r.y.  C(ju-in). 

it  is  not  neces-aiy  to  icview  thc-e  aitrunients 
luitlier.  I)ut.  as  we  turn  fioni  them,  it  >cem^  fair  to 
a-k.  Why  does  not  .Mill's  objection  ;ipplv  with  erpi.d 
iorce  to  all  who  deny  knowledge  of  (hxl  in  order  to 
make  room  for  a  revelation  of  a  uniquf!  character  '. 
W  hell  the  revelation  comes,  no  ir.atter  what  its  source 
or  its  content,  it  will  have  to  bo  received,  since  in  the 
l)reniises  human  knowledge  is  not  aderpiate  t(;  pn.- 
iiounce  upon  the  nature  of  (Jod.  and  vet  how  can  it 
be  received  unle-s  the  revelation  conu'nonds  itself  as 
rea>onab|e  ; 

Another  example  of  the  a(h)ption  of  the  Kantian 
limitation  of  knowledge  and  report  to  a  uni(|ue  e.xperi- 
<Mic.>  of  the  divine  reality  ap])ears  in  Schleiermacher 
(ITtiS  ls;U).  ]Jut.  while  reallv  a  di>ci])!c  of  K.mt. 
he  did  not  adopt  the  Kantian  philo^ophv  a<  he  found 
It,  but  rejected  the  e.\ternal  manner  in  which  Kant 
united  ethics  an<l  religion,  showing  that  ethical 
iiiotives  cannot  lead  us  to  infer  a  something  which 
lies    beyond    knowledge.     Rather    is    abvoiute    Beintr 
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iinnuMli.iti'ly  t'\|)cri(>ii(C(l  in  the  lccliii;j;  of  (Icpcndciici'. 
In  (Tilrr  to  lit>l(l  tluit  tliis  religions  It'cliiit:  <»f  .iltsoluti- 
tlt'lMMidt'iH'c  i-i  in  lianiKiny  with  •^cicntilic  tlioii^ht 
ciiiiit-niiiiu  iiluMHUucMa,  Sclilc'icrni.ulicr  pi('sii])|)osi's 
a  muly  ot  know  Iciliic  iVcliiiji  and  also  \\illiM<4  with 
I'cini:.  toi'  ethical  action  takes  ])lace  in  the  world  tliat 
i--  atid  modifies  it  aecordinu  to  an  ideal.  Sehleier- 
iiiacher  is  cani(>d  lightly  ovei'  the  diHicidtv  which 
Kant  iMicountiMi'd  in  the  siijjposition  of  the  unitv  ol 
knowledge  and  lieiii<:  hy  the  conviction  that  the 
indiNidual,  in  hi--  subjective  life.  e.\]ieriences  icality. 
In  th;>  enipha-is  n])on  the  valu(>  of  the  indi\idual. 
he  dc|iait>  in  a  niea^ui'e  from  Schelhn^  and  S])inoza. 
with  wlio.-e  monistic  conc(>ption  Schleiermacher  dee])lv 
sympathized.  The  power  o(  the  siml  to  imn\ediately 
e\]ieritMice  leality  was  lt>arned  in  ]tart  from  the  studv 
i'i  riato.  m  i>art  from  .lacohi's  ■•  faith  ]>hilosophv,"' 
li'om  S]Mnoza"s  ""  (lod-consciousness,"  and  from  the 
IJoniantic  im]Mil>e  to  absorb  himself  in  existence. 

Still  another  intluence  tendiiij:  to  add  to  the 
im]>oitance  of  Mdyjeetive.  individual  ex])erience  wa- 
e\ans:elical.  Scldeienaacher  received  his  earlv  traiii- 
ir.LT  amo;i!j  the  .Moravians,  noted  for  their  ])ietv  ai;  t 
devotioti  io  ('lu-i-.r.  The  Moi'aviatis  re])resented  in 
(iorinany  tlie  .^ame  evaneelical  movement  that  in 
KniTland  ])roihiced  We-ley  and  Whitefield.  Tiu^ 
exaimelical  movement  was  based  ii])ou  the  belief  tliat 
•  iod  could  be  >ou(fht  and  found  onlv  in  the  inwaiii 
coiu-iction  of  the  soul,  an  a])prehe!i>i()n  of  the  I)eit\- 
i!iipo-.-ible  to  liie  iva>on.  and  inde]K'U(!ent  of  authori'v 
cr!;er  of  Church  or  i'>ible.  These  literarv,  ])hil..- 
.-■']>hical.  and  evan^relical  inlluonces,  combined  with  hi> 
own  .-tudy  and  meditation,  led  Schleiermacher  to  hi- 
owii  peculiar  religious  standjioint.  and  "'  he  never 
:ilMndi>iied  The  conviction  that  the  innermost  life  ot 
i!!-n  nni-.t  be  lived  in  feeling,  and  that  this,  and  tin- 
nlone.  can  bring  man  into  immediate  relation  with  the 
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liuvt;  l)(!('ri  <u\\vi\  u  mystic  iddcol,  lie  ;,v  he  i  ,  ;i, 
mystic"  for  liis  .^ympiit  hir.^  aii-  with  their  \ic\v-, 
liitlicr  th.iti  with  tin-  S(hol,i~ti'-  ((.tK-i.pti'iii  r,t  the 
Chiirih,  tho  I5il)l(!  und  dof^ui.i-.  ;i,  i->:U:\h;y\  .uithontK- 

ill   rchgiotl.       \\'hilt(!V(.T  iUlthoiitA"   the,.;   i,   ir-,t-    linullv 

ill  the;  .Mibj(;ftiv(!  expericiicf-  ot  t;,,,!.  y.-t  h(;  u,is 
r^iivi'A  from  meif;  iri'liviflii.ih.ti':  iihjcrtivi-m  in 
icliifioti  by  liis  -ymjjuihy  with  tlie  ^..'-i;!]  coiicfipt  ion  ol 
hiimatiity  atnl  t,h(!  stru^i/h;  of  tfi<-  Ci-im.iU  [ie,,j,|,;^ 
which  led  fiim  to  (.nvc  a  y>roi'ii!ifnt  ],];,(■<'  to  th'-  o'l.d' 
a~{)f'cts  of  tht;  rchi.'ioii>  hfc  In  tlif  ..j.iiit  of  |;,,i.i,iti- 
tici-m  al>o  he  viewed  the  world-ordei-  a~  ;i  he.iutiful 
harmony,  a  drama,  with  an  :d!-enii,i,icin<r  content,. 
in  which  overytlntiL'  ha^  it-  p|,,ee  and  the  individual 
lite  ha>  it-,  value.^  to  re.ijize.  Jn  .-.ome  -neh  m, inner, 
Sfhleiermacher  .-,ouf.'hf  to  brinir  th.;  ;.nhjer;tive  .md' 
ohjei'tive  into  h.unionv.'- 

\\  e     -hall     now     eii(|e;t.\-oiir     to     JiM'-ent      Sehlejej-- 

macher's  conception  of  reliirion  ^md  tlie  fun<tionof 
theology    in    the    relitnou-    life.     Id-    /j,-;,,r/,:^<s    <,„ 

Rdi'l-On    (R'fh^i)     iih'f    d"-     Rilit/.'or)    met.    a    |-e,i|    fieed 

<if  the  time.  The  <  e-rmaii  mind,  he  -aid,  w.i-  de\elop- 
iii'j  it-  activitie-  in  every  flirecrifin  except  t'.t;  i(dii.'i(jii.-, 
whi'-h  .-eenied  to  !;e  ctbaiidoned  \)V  the  educated 
poii;on  of  tlie  n.irion  a-,  -clf-eonTr.aiK.toi  v.  iJut 
mcoMect  view-  rjf  ti'ue  knowjed^/e  and  !eh'i:ion  pie- 
vaile'i.  P.ather  -hoiiid  culture  le,,d  back  to  the 
imtnediare  feeling  oi  the  Intinit-  a-  tf.e  -oui'-e  and 
-upport  iA  all  r'.ite  exi-te;ic,-.  (t-iiLfiMii  i.  ,a,t 
xjiuethiiiL'  external  and  e-t;i(j'i-!,..'d  ,t  a,  -o.-i.J  order 
but  a  jiart  of  man"-  nature,  and  e\-erv  r^n,.  h,i-,  r(;!i:i!0!; 
whether  he  kimw-  n  or  not;.  Tiii-"  immedi,:.te  (-on- 
M-iou-ne—  I-  \i)  be  unde'-T.H.d  m  teim-  of  fee:iri!i 
b'.-iore  it  ha-  e.\]ne--ed  it-eii  a-  tLi.u.dit  an  !  -.-riib<)l, 
will  arid  .■:i;ti':in.  -ilbjei  t  arid  object.  j-  ;.  !!;:i;';ef|iate 
feeling  of  ab-oiute  liepeiidence  which  b'-ome-  ,-,,!i- 
sciou^ne-,-  of  (Jod  when  reflection  L'lve-  ir,  expre-.ioii.'' 
.V-   Ile^;.!   laad'-  t!a^  ■'■■j.ni'-ivk:  e!,;n.--n*   ■■:  "xpfTicnef. 
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tlic  tliiniiiuiiit  t'aclur  and  tiai'cd  its  (l('vclu])iiu'iit  in 
his  system,  sd  tlocs  Schleicrnuiflu'r  deal  in  liis  Didleclic 
with  Icclintf,  wliich  llrgid  subordinated.  Suinc  have 
lield  that  tlieie  is  a  marked  ditl'erenee  lietween  the 
two  works,  Tiamely,  th(!  Discourses  (Red.  ,i)  and  the 
CItristnnt  Duvtruie  ((t'laulicnslcliir),  maintaininj^  that 
tlie  Discourses  are  pantheistic  while  the  (iloidieiisle/irc  is 
•  hialistie,  since  it  makes  a  delinit?  distinction  between 
liod  and  the  woiid.  liiit  in  each  the  thought  is 
essentially  the  same  though  the  ])oint  oi  view  dilYeis. 
and  suggests  Spinoza's  Aahira  iidttinuis,  .Xatiinr 
Hdtiirata. 

In  ordef  t(»  understand  the  significance  of  the 
ieeling  of  absolute  ile})endence  in  which  rt>ligion 
consists,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  devel()])ment  of 
the  feeling  of  relative  de])t'ndence.  In  the  lir>t,  the 
])()wer  of  initiative  is  absent,  in  the  second,  it  is])resent. 

The  feeling-consciousness  arises  in  connection  with 
the  vital  functions,  both  organic  ami  intellectual,  and 
varies  with  the  ditliculty  of  the  })erformance  of  these 
functions."  The  feelings  l)egin  with  reactions  u])on 
the  natural  world,  then  u})on  the  social,  and  culminate 
in  the  religious.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  Schleiermacher 
at  times  says  all  feelings  are  religious.  The  oilice 
of  feeling  is  to  maintain  the  unity,  the  identity  of 
life  in  all  its  experiences.  Feeling  is,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  inunediate  knowing,  oi'  conviction,  of  the 
essential  oneness  of  our  life  with  the  world  of  things 
and  persons  and  with  (iod.  In  the  lower  stages  of 
feeling  there  is  a  consciousness  of  self- initiative  in 
relation  to  that  upon  which  we  are  d(>pendent,  but 
in  the  religious  feeling  this  ability  is  al)sent  and  we 
•eel  absolutely  de])endent.  "  What  we  designate  as 
devotion  is  piecisely  such  a  finding  one"s  self  in  the 
infinite,  with  the  consciousness  that  here  anv  reaction 
whatever  is  completely  excluded.  "  '^ 

Schleiermacher  also  su])])oils  his  assurance  of  tic 
existence  of  CJod  by  the  causal  relation  which,  as  1.  ■ 
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thinks,  is  implicit  in  fceliiMr,  (vspccialiv  in  tlw  r(.li.M..iis 
t(;i'lin^',  ut  i.-jist  sumrestmjr,  in  niv  ..jiinion.  D.-Mjntc." 
vi.'w  „t  tho  i.k'u  of  (;„,|.  In  all  l„rnis  of  f,.,.|in,r  )„. 
suys,  iis  u  lojH'tion  upon  functions  oi<ranif  and  mtcl- 
.vtual  t}io,e  IS  the  i.npli.ation  <.f  a  causal  relation  to 
tlunp  and  jkts.mis,  and,  in  a  difTcient  sense,  to  Cod 
HI  tlic  religious  teelinK,  so  that  it  mav  be  sai.l  there 
IS  a  unity  l.ctsveen  what  takes  place  in  consciousness 
j.'id  Hemp  Thus  thr<.u-h  the  religious  leelin.r  vv 
knmv,|,erhaps  better, ue  aiv  convinced  of,  the  exi>"ence 
ol  (.od."' 

To  fe..l  n,u.-s  s,.|f  almolutcly  (^.[.en(le.l^  and  to  1...  consf  i.ms 
o  on.,  s  s,.i  as  .a  rdat,,,,,  with  (I.,,!  an-  the  .su.nc  tlun.r.  h„,,,„s.'. 
al^soluto  acp..ndon(v  ,s  the  fundanioMtai  ,vlati..i,  uhi.i, 
."'•ln.l.'.s   all   oth.rs      This   expiv.s.sioa    likowis,-    includ-s    ti  ! 

on.cio,Ks„,.s,s  of  (.od  n.  th.  sdf-cons.ious.H..ss  m  ,su.h  a  uav 
tti.  t  .  .  the  uo  cannot  bo  scj.arafd  from  each  oth.T  Tii.- 
.-Imu  „t  al.solutc  .l,.p..nd..,uc  hcconu..  a  cLar  self-conscious-' 
M.'.ss  onlv  when  th..  con.sc.ousn..ss  of  Co.l  aWsrs.  WIhm,  <.n. 
says  .0,1  ,.s  uivcn  f .  as  in  f.ch,,;;  i,,  an  ori;:ina.l  wav  and  that 
"Ku,  has  .  n.vclat.on  of  (lod,  wc  mean  that  then-  is  ,riv,.  ,  to 
'"«".   ^vuh    the  ahsoiute  dependence   atta.hin,   ,0  all   finite 

-'•■Mi:,    also    th..    nnm..d,ate    s..lf-coiisriousn..ss    of    ,t    which 
b.;eon,..s  the  cunsciousness  of  (hhI.     Th,-  .I.-.r,...  of  in.iivi.  ua 
...■  y  ,s  det..rmmed  by  the  decree  in  whuh  this  .onscio  ^  "^ 
o(...    becomes  actual  durm,  the  lifetm>e.     Hnt  we  cannot 
sa\     hat  (.od  is,v;ec,/,  because  anvthin-  uiv..,,  ...xternallv  as 
jui  obj..ct  ahvavs  unph...s  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  sublet 
!-w,.ver  sh,  t.     It  ..a,,  be  only  svmbolicalk  that  we  t,  .     .!; 
'■'Hi  th..  thou-ht  of  Him  beinu  .iven  as  an  object.'^ 

The  nature  of  feeling  culminating  in  the  religious 
may  bo  made  clearer  by  Tracing  its  threefold  develop- 
ment. We  may  conceive  the  first  of  these  stages  to 
1)0  the  consciousness  before  it  is  disturbed  through'the 
poiveptual  contact  with  the  external  uorld.-  a  st-.te 
to  wlucli  the  consciousnexs  of  children  bef.uv  bein.^ 
I'i'l''  t..  speak  may  ap].roximate.  With  the  ac(,ui.i" 
"">  ot  >peech  this  original  feeling  -  consciousness 
^^luch  is  pre-ommeutly  sensuous,  withdraws  m..rean(i 
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more  into  drcainy  iiumiciits  us  in  tlic  tnui^itioii  horn 
the  wakiiij,'  to  tlio  sii'i-|iiiij4  coiulition.  In  tlio  sfcoml 
stiip',  o\]tt  licnii'  lias  falli'ii  a]tait  into  fcclini;  and 
intuit ioti  with  the  begin ninj,'  «)f  sciimiou--  ]M"i(ciitioii 
iind  the  (U'velopnient  of  tlic  fx])t'rii'nct'  of  tilings  and 
persons  and  their  relations.  This  staire  also  inchidc 
the  soeial  and  ethical,  Ijiit  is  thmnghout  marUed  liy 
antithe>es  hie  to  the  direniption  of  t  he  piiniitive.  unity 
of  the  life  of  feeling  into  the  suhjective  and  ohjective. 
In  the  third  >tago  the>e  antitheses  vaiu>li,and  every- 
thing towhieh  the  subject  o]t])osed  itself  in  the  |ii(vious 
stages  is  conceived  as  identical  with  th(>  >ubject.  Tlic 
moving  ])rinci|)le  of  this  development  is  an  original 
tendency  of  the  soul  striving  from  the  beginning  to 
break  through  the  sensuous  into  full  self-consciou>- 
ness,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the  coiim  iousness  of 
Hod.  In  this  sense,  men  arc  from  the  beginning 
imi>licitly  religious."* 

From  this  ])oint  of  view,  it  is  evident  that  ,-in  will 
be  the  restraint  of  the  sensuous  over  the  deve!o})ment 
of  the  (loil-eonsciousuess  which  is  to  some  degree  in 
all  but  has  to  bec(;me  dominant  in  the  life.  TIhmi  \< 
redemption  accom])li>lied.''-*  I  tliiid<  the  intliu'hce 
ui  S])inoza  is  evident  in  Schleiermacher  s  eoneeplion 
of  the  awakening  of  the  (!od-eun^ciousness  in  the 
feeliii"  of  absolute  de])endence.  Parts  iv.  and  v.  ol 
.S]»inoza's  Ktliirs  show  how  "•  Human  Bomhige  ""  !h 
the  finite  and  sensuous,  marked  by  "  iiiadeijuatf 
ideas."  linally  yields  to  the  "  Power  of  the  intellect  "' 
which  through  ■■  adecpiate  ideas"  triunqilis  over  the 
.sensuous  finite,  and  not  only  knows  but  loves  (i:i(l. 

This  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  forr,is  tin- 
essential  principle  of  all  religions  uhicli  are  related 
to  one  another  according  to  the  degree  of  ccjmpleti'ne- 
in  the  development  of  the  (lod  -  consciousness,  aip! 
according  to  the  way  of  thiid<ing  of  the  Deity  and 
expressing  ideas  in  the  religious  social  life.  Keligioii- 
fellowship  may  begin  in  the  family  and  ])ass  into  the 
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in^'h.T  lonns  ..f  rHiuicn  but  a  gradual  transition  fn„n 
(iiic  to  file  otlicr.*' 

Sin,,,  tl,,.  f.M.liufr  of  alvs<,i„t,.  .lopon.lonc,.  is  couunon 
'••  ••'I  ";I'«i"Ms.  it(anM..t  In-  made  the  distincuishing 
innik  ot  (  Inistiatutv  ul.icji  is  found  onlv  in  Christ  as 
a  .i^torin.l  ,h.,so,..;''  Snv  would  the  l.istori.Ml  Christ 
•I'n.Mc.itiatP  the  ('hnstian  religion  fro,,,  others  if  it 
<;'."!  1  I..;  shoNvn  that  it  n.ijrht  have  arisen  \vith,.ut 
linn.  .Nor  IS  if  rorreet  to  speak  <.f  .lu.laism,  Mohani- 
'>M-I,.ni>,n,  an.l  Chnstianitv  as  havinj?  the  conception 
"I  '■"•d  n,  eonuMon  and  .lillVrinir  onK-  i„  t|„.  „,,:;,,^  ,,,• 

■  nil  .,,o,,ee.,M.,  faifhinfheprop|,..ts.  inthoother, 
I"  (  iinst,  uhi.-h  would  make  Ch.ist  onlv  one  of  the 
'•'t'|«'"n;s  tendmjr  to  arouse  the  (;od-rons,iousness.' 
l-ifli-'v  IS  ilie  (  hnsfian  eonseiousness  made  entirelv 
"">M".'  l)(;..uise  of  its  .lefinite  relation  to  the  historical 
pcrxin  ol  (  hiist." 

At  this  point.  Schleiermacher  strives  to  pass  from 
he  nature  of  relisrion  and  reality  in  rrencral  to  the 
l:;^^",H.ai,  „ot    It  IS  to  ho  feared,  with  entire  suc.vss 
I  i>;  ^^tate  needm-  redemption  is  the  con<ciousness  i,i 
uliicli  the  sensuous   ,s   in   the  ascendency :    l,ut  tliis 
-  immt   mean   complete    inability   to   .•o.u'eive    (!o.l 
'"'•.  It  so.  there  could  bo  no  lack  of  (.'..d  felt  md  a 
ncativ..actwoul.l  b,'  ivquired  to  remove  thisdelicien.'v 
i'atl„.r  ,s  ,vdem],ti.m  needed  because  the  (iod-con- 
-iou-^nevs  tails  to  .h.minate  the  life   as    it   should  ^^ 
l"n-  <  liMst  redeems  by  causing  the  (;od-conseiou>ness 
»'•  ].n'v,(il  may  be  briefly  summarized  by  savins  that 
I    IS  due  to  the  -eiieial  im,,ression  of  {fis  persoT.alifv 
pon  those  who  lelate  themselves  to   Hi,',,  and  are 
ln.s  prope,  V  ndled  Christians.     The  Cl.un.h    is  an 
M„    al  tac  nr  m  the  ,vlinr,ous  life,  ministerinjr  to  its 
,^'-ow  h.   and    has    histmieal    contimn'ty    because    the 
.ien,be,'s  of  the  spnitual  comnninity  relate  themselves 
'"  1^1" li  to  the  personality  of  Christ,  who  is  for  Cliris- 
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tiiiiutv  tiiial.  1 1  llif  Cliurtli  wcrt'  ever  to  pass  licyntnl 
Cliiist.  lie  would  Ih!  icdmed  to  only  h  (listiii<:;iii>liiii;r 
point  ill  its  (h'vclo|)iii('nt.  un«l  tlit'ic  would  tlicn  he 
r('(|uin'd  not  only  a  it'<lt'ni]»tion  tlintutili  Iliin,  l>ui 
froin  Him,  in  order  tliut  rclijiious  devi'loptncnt  niiizhi 
not  he  hindered.  Likewise,  any  iitteinj>t  to  rationali/.i 
('iiri>tiatnty  by  litidinj:  in  it  an  e^-ential  lational  e|f 
nient  in  «oninion  with  that  of  other  reli;j:ion-.  not  oii|\ 
ne):le(•t^  the  iin])ortan'('  of  the  historieaj  Christ  and  the 
reli^lious  cotninunity  contiiuiiiij^  His  livinji  inlluence. 
hut  it  tends  to  remove  finally  tlie  di-t inetion  hetwefn 
('hri>tianity  and  othei-  relii^ions.  Iea\in;z  oidy  tlic 
dilTerenee  in  tlie  time  ami  condition  of  their  lounders. 
ConsiMpientlv,  the  di>tin^ui>hini;  mark  ol  Clui-tiami;. 
is  the  historical  Christ  and  the  community  v.lio-r 
memheis  refer  their  ex])eriences  to  Him.  Hut  th'- 
is  entiit'lv  consistent  with  a  development  ol  Ijoth  the 
ii\dividual  and  the  Christian  citmimimty.  hut  ne\cr 
to  the  point  of  reji'ctini,'  direct  relation  to  Jesus  nt 
Nazareth  as  I'edeemer.  Only  throuyh  faith  in 
,lesus  as  liedcemer  can  on.-  enter  into  the  Chiistian 
fellowship.  This  faith  aiises  tlirou^di  the  impre-ion 
of  Christ's  ])ersonality  as  cause,  just  as  in  the  ca>e  ol 
faith  in  «!od  faith  is  produced  hy  (lod  as  cuu>c.-' 

What,  now,  is  tlieoloi;y  ami  its  relation  to  reliiiiini- 
ex])erience  i  It  is  the  ])roduct  of  retlection  upon  tiic 
feeliiii;  of  ahsolute  dependence  u])on  (ioil  as  it  is  e.xjieii- 
eiiced  in  relation  to  Chri.>t  and  the  (,'hristian  coni- 
inunitv.  The  ])rimary  ex])rossioiis  of  religious  exjx'ii- 
ence  are  ]ihysical  signs,  sjx'ech,  poetry,  jjreachinir. 
and  dorrinas.  Poetry  and  proachinj^  aim  to  produce 
immediate  effects.  But  these  ])iimaiy  utterances  <.| 
the  relitzious  miml  and  heart  find  another  more  di.i- 
lectical  foi'!n.  namely,  theolotry  or  dogmatic-,  vhiih 
is  ,-econdarv.'-'' 

Since  tlieologv  im])lies  a  series  of  ])ro])o>itioii- 
which  presup]>oso  a  detiuite  religious  ex]K!rience  as  the 
starting-point,  it  i>  distinguished  from  philoso])hi(  al 
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•«|)rrul;iti«»ns  r(.iic,.|riinf;  iIk-  lii^licst  Mt'iri;^.  winch  :iiim- 
Ml  cnriiici'tii.ti  with  invest ij^uti(»iis  of  luitiire  uml  of 
kiiowlfiltri'.  Tlicology  tiiii.Nt  iiidctMl  use  ])hiloso})hi(;il 
tcriiis,  hfiii;,'  ciui'fiil  to  (licMtsc  thos*.  conccptiotis  only 
wliich  (listiii^iiivh  (iod  iitid  the  world,  jruod  jmd  ovil, 
and  the  spiritual  and  tlic  st-nsuoiis  in  niuri.-"  Uiit 
thi'it'  is  no  iii-cd  of  knowinj;  the  systems  from  wliich 
the    conceptions    are    borrowed,    provided    tl 
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e    purpose    m    view,    nor   should    the 

tlieoloi.nan    ever    hope    lor   a    philosophy    capable    of 


lor    tl 


recoiicihn 


jr   dlfl 


eietit   theoloyicid  view 


s,  nor  Is  lie  ever 


calleil  ii]»on  to  defend  his  tlieolo<jy  ajjaiiist  a  ho>til( 
philoM.phy,  lor  theolof,'y  simply  express's  the  Christian 
reli'jioiis     con-cioiisne^s.      I'hilosophy     and     tlieoloirv 


staml  each  in  it. 


nwii  sphere 


or  IS  It  iipcessarv  to 


a]»pc,i;  to  other  thcoloj^rians,  past  or  present,  allli()uph 
to  do  so  may  have  ,i  value  of  another  sort 


What.  then,  are  the  criteria  which  the  tl 


leologian 


reco<rnizes 


em 


he  true  standard   i--  the  life  of  Christ 


bodied  in  the  Christian  conunu 


nit  V 


and  what  atrrees 


with  and  tends  t(»  ]»roinote  this  individual  and 


life  in  Chri>t  i 


social 


icce])ted  as  true.     This  essential  life 


-[tiiii^'inj,'  from  Christ  has  fomul  exjiression  in  evan- 
g<'licaleonlVssions  that  go  back  to  the  New  Testament, 
which  foriiH  the  ultimate  standard  for  the  theologian.' 
ence  appeal  to  confessions  is  allowable  only  ot?  the 
;sumi)ti()ii  that  they  enibodv  the  New  Testament 
riptiires.  The  Old  Testament  a])pears  as  (•nlv  m 
ijierfl 
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the   Christian    theologian, 

t)e-aiise  of  the  rehition  of  Christianity  to  Judaism, 

1  because  a  doctrine  finding  conlirmaHcm  in  the  Old 
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Hut.    witliin    the    limit 
religious    coiiscioiHue.' 
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assigned    by    the    Christian 
the    doctrines    of    theohxrv 


>houM  be  set  forth  in  an  orderly  manner  and 


presented 


with  a  due  recognition  of  historical  and  ecclesiastical 


relations. 
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to  do  only  with  ecclesiastical  opinions,  and  that  there 
must  be  another  and  higher  theology  of  the  essential 
truths  of  religion,  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastical 
doctrines  and  the  proper  truths  of  religion  implies 
that  these  truths  have  another  source  ;  iristead,  both 
have  the  same  source  and  are  the  same  in  kind,  for 
they  rise  out  of  the  Christian  consciousness,  which  rests 
finally  upon  the  experience  of  Christ,  whose  personality 
so  profoundly  impresses  mind  and  heart  and  works 
in  the  religious  community.  Nor  should  theology  be 
confused  with  other  sciences,  such  as  exegesis  and 
Church  history,  which,  though  useful  in  theology,  have 
their  own  distinct  function  in  the  organized  life  of 
Christianity.^* 

If  one  still  asks,  in  what  sense  is  theology  true, 
Schleiermacher's  reply  is  that  reflection  upon  imme- 
diate religious  experience  forms  symbols  or  figurative 
representations  of  these  experiences  and  that  theology 
gathers  them  together  in  definite  order,  and  is  true  in 
the  sense  that  symbolic  expressions  are  true,  but  not 
in  the  sense  of  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  God.     Such, 
for  example,   are   the  conceptions,   God   as  person, 
creation,  the  first  man,  the  origin  of  sin,  which  are  our 
best  attempts  to  represent  the  reUgious  consciousness. 
Nor  are  these  symbols  to  be  derived  from  others  more 
ultimate,    .ar   each    is    established,    not    by    logical 
stnndaids,  but  by  its  worth  as  a  symbol  of   some 
phase  oi  religious  experience,  and  can  have  no  proof 
except  that  others  have  experiences  similar  to  those 
of   the    pro])oun(ler.     The    symbols,    however,    have 
value  as  they  express  the  inner  life  and  make  spiritual 
comnmnication      possible.'-^       Thus     Schleiermachcr 
compels  us  to  say,  with  Erdmann,  that  "  there  can  be 
no  talk  of  a  Tlhyjlofij/  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word. 
What  he  calls  such  should,  pi'o])erly,  be  called  Pisleo- 
lofjy  ;  it  consists,  that  is  to  say,  in  scientific  refiectioiis 
on  pious  emotions.— is  the  theory  of  piety,  or  has 
religion  as  its  object.""  •'" 
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This  negative  conception  of  the  ultimate  signifi- 
cance of  theology  as  knowledge  of  tlie  divine  nature 
is  due,^  in  part,  to  Kant's  limitation  of  knowledge 
which  Schleiermacher  adopts,  and  also  to  the  influence 
of  Sp.noza's  and  8chelling's conception  of  God  as  simple 
and  u.idifferentiated  Being,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  attributes  which  we  conceive  of  (!od  are  only  our 
way  of  thinking  about  our  religious  experiences  and 
are  not  :o  be  understood  as  having  ultimate  signifi- 
cance. Attributes  are  our  attributions  only.  But 
such  passages  in  Spinoza's  Ethics  as  i.  Def.  4  ;  Props, 
ix.  and  xi.  may  easily  be  understood  to  mean  that  our 
thought  not  only  attributes  predicates  to  (Jod,  but 
that  (iod  really  has  them.  Possiblv  Schleiermacher's 
conception  of  the  symbolic  significance  of  theology 
may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  ancient  Neo- 
Platonic  conception  of  the  undifterentiated  Absolute, 
for  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  his  own  "  inborn 
mysticism."  ^^ 

Tliere  are,  I  think,  still  greater  difticulties  con- 
nected with  Schleiermacher's  view  of  theology.  This 
feeling  of  absolute  dependence  is  assumed  to  transcend 
knowledge  and  in  some  way  lay  hold  of  (Iod,  who  is 
not  otherwise  accessible,  in  a  simple  undifferentiated 
state  of  feeling  in  which  every  initiative  of  the  sul)ject 
IS  absent.  If  so,  how  can  this  feeling  of  absolute 
dependence  be  differentiated  by  symbols  produced  by 
active  reflection  ?  Besides,  if  these  symbols  have  any 
value  eveii  as  symbols,  there  must  be  some  giound 
of  distinction  in  the  primary  immediate  feeling.  In 
other  word.s,  Schleiermacher  fails,  even  more  emphatic- 
ally than  Kant,  to  show  the  connection  of  the  theo- 
retical or  cognitive  realm  with  that  of  the  religious  ; 
yet  he  seems  to  rely  upon  knowledge  as  in  unitv  with 
being,  and  in  moral  and  religious  action  to  conuuit 
himself  to  symbols  as  safe  guides  because  of  an  assumed 
unity  of  willing  and  being.  Then,  again,  from  a  state 
of  pure  feehng,  how  can  he  conclude  to  the  excitin<T 
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Ciiuse,  as  ho  doos  when  he  infers  tho  oxistiMice  of  (Jod 
from  tho  fooHiifj;  of  absolute  (h']>on(lonco  and  tho 
reahtv  (»f  (Mirist  from  tho  feoHnji;  ex])eiion(ed  in 
Hedom])tion  i  This  he  cannot  <h)  witliout  the  help 
of  other  oxperieiu'os  whioh  by  h\i>othosis  are  trans- 
eonded.  It  is  alst)  to  make  a  (luestioiiiible  use  of  tho 
principle  of  causntion,  \vlio>o  ])ropor  s])hoit>  is  objective 
experience. 

But  if  this  '■  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  "  <jivo> 
assurance  of  (!od  as  its  cause,  this  "  fooling"  makes 
room  for  only  a  sim])Io  cpiantitativo  relation  to  Hod. 
a  more  or  less  of  this  feeling  of  do])oi\detico.  Tho 
Christian  consciousness  is.  lio\vov(>r,  richer  in  content, 
and  includes  a  feeling  of  rovorenco  and  mt>ral  obliga- 
tion as  well  as  detinite  thought  of  (uxl  which  camiot 
fall  short  of  truth  unless  the  heart  of  religion  is  to  bo 
destroyed. '- 

It  also  seems  to  mc  impos.sible  to  use  the  concep- 
tions of  philosophy  in  theology  withoiit  bringiii«: 
theology  into  some  sort  of  harmony  with  ])hilosopliy. 
The  nature  of  knowledge  as  such  does  not  porniit  tin' 
use  of  conceptions  in  one  realm  with  inditTerenco  a- 
to  what  they  may  mean  in  another.  Tliat  theologv 
depends  upon  philosophy  for  i'onceptioi\s  witli  whii  h 
to  form  symbols,  and  that  the  systems  from  whit  ii 
such  conceptions  are  taken  nmst  not  be  materialist  ir. 
sensualistic.  or  atheistic,  Schleiermachor  granT>.-' 
But  why  not  '. — if  these  borrowed  conco])tions  arc  t^ 
serve  as  symbols  which  may  be  anything  that  tlif 
subject  can  use,  for  the  fitness  of  a  syndjol  is  it- 
abilitv  to  symbolize  ;  a  gesture  is  sometimes  moiv 
significant  than  many  words.  To  require  that  tlir 
conceptions  used  by  theology  should  be  rationally 
fit  is  to  imply  the  final  unity  of  theological  and  .specu- 
lative doctrines.  It  is  a  tacit  recognition  of  the  fart 
that  there  is  a  profound  unity  between  religiuu- 
experien(o.  truth,  and  reality,  and  that  theoloijv- 
noblest  task  is  at  least  in  ])art  to  show  how  what  > 
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believed  in  the  Chri.stiari  religion  i  not  inenily  ;i 
subjedive  experience  and  tenable  within  this  narrow 
sphere,  but  has  also  a  place  in  the  fin;i,l  rneaninf;  of 
reality.  Then  theoh)gy  becomes  more  than  a  skilful 
co-onlination  of  religious  fancie-,  however  u.-.(;fu!  thi■^ 
may  be  in  the  "conduct"  of  a  Church.'^'  Theology 
ceases  to  deal  with  illusions  and  becoines  th(;  truth. 
Schleiermacher  himself  as  an  ecclesiastical  theo- 
logian and  pastor  is  forced  to  be  inconsistent  with 
his  philosophy.  "  His  theory  of  knowledge  dcclan-s 
the  concept  of  an  absolute  being  to  be  untenable, 
while  his  theology  oblige-  him  tf»  po.-^it  >uch  a  c<.iice])t  "' 
and  to  afiirm  a  divine  cause  of  the  feeling  of  atr-olut(! 
dependence.  Thus  theology  becomes  tor  him  reliable 
truth. 

Schleiermacher's  conceptic-  of  theologv,  however, 
ha>  many  e.vcellencie.-.  Jn  the  fir>t  phuv.  theologv 
is  made  the  free  inteq  et.ition  of  individual  ex]>er[- 
ence.  In  the  Morolof/fm  Schleiermacher  emphaH/.es 
tlii-  positive  .>ignitic<ini'e  of  individuality.  •■  It  i-,  this 
which  places  him  in  an  attitude  of  opposition,  not  onlv 
towanis  Spinoza  and  Schelling  but  al.io  tow.ird-  Kant 
and  Fichte.  who  a-sumed  a  general  mr>ral  l.nv  v.ilid 
for  all."  RathtT  is  each  indivirjual  to  (ievclojj  and 
express  him-elf  in  hi>  own  way  in  all  form.-  of  activity 
which  requires  theology  to  be  prirnaiily  an  individu,tl 
view  (,)f  pergonal  religious  experience,  findinL'  it-. 
■injt.-  only  in  the  ^Tod-con.-ciou.-ne--.  which  r-latp-, 
it>f-lt  to  (Lri-t.  Even  the  New  Te-t.iment  ,-et-  lonh 
the  conception  held  by  the  fir-t  generation  only, 
thouuh  it  has  the  highe-*-  wurth  becau-,e  of  the  direi-t 
rehttii>u  to  the  historical  Christ.  It  i-.  ho-.vc'ver, 
'lillicult  for  Schleierniacher  to  give  objectivit',-  and 
uuivt-r-aiiry  to  hi-  tiieoloLrv. 

Se'ondly.  I  think  the  r-'lation  of  rh(,-r,!ogv  \<> 
religidu-  experience  is  riirhtlv  (;onceived.  Tlu-  -rartintf- 
|'"int  i<  the  Tier-Mtial  iV't-iinff  of  ab-niut'-  'If-p'T/lence. 
a'li 
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it  tends  to  form  of  its  object.  Tliese  popular  utter- 
ances of  faith,  theology  endeavours  to  translate  into 
onlerly  propositions  which  cannot,  however,  formu- 
late ail  the  content  of  religious  experience.  That  is, 
faith  is  always  in  the  lead,  and  there  will  bo  at  l)ost 
something  left  over  which  theology  fails  to  express 
completely.  A  Clod  fully  known,  or  even  synd)()lize(l. 
would  be  no  (Jod. 

Thirdly,  theological  construction  is  always  in  the 
service  of  })resent  religious  life,  not  only  of  the  indi- 
\  idual  but  of  the  religious  community  itself  which  is 
a  form  of  association  essential  to  the  religious  life. 
Thus  theology  serves  to  clear  up  confusions  of  thought 
about  what  is  believed  and  is  a  means  (»f  union  and 
instruction.  Here  Schleiermacher  lestores  to  thoologv 
one  of  its  much-neglected  functions. 

Fourthly  and  lastly,  while  >Schleiermachoi'  in  assign- 
ing to  thef^logy  the  task  of  exhibiting  the  religious 
consciousness  scarcely  escapes  pure  individualism, 
which  would  of  itself  make  theology  as  science  im- 
possible, he  is  really  giving  an  important  place  to  tli- 
psychology  of  religion.^  Had  he  lived  in  the  ])ieM'iit 
day,  Schleiermacher  might  have  called  iiimself  a  ic- 
ligious  psychologist  chiefly  interested  in  the  iliscovcry. 
in  the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  of  '"  the  })syiliic 
princi]de  that  struggles  to  expression  in  all  mvth-. 
ceremonials,  and  doctrines,  that  made  not  only  natiual 
religion  but  Christianity  natural,  and  was  the  only 
possible  basis  of  complete  and  world-wide  religious 
unity.  He  cared  little  to  prove  the  facts  of  religion 
but  only  the  legitimacy  of  the  psychic  states  tlicv 
represent.  .  .  .  Kven  theology  to  him  was  not  constitu- 
tive but  regidative,  and  dogmas  were  the  ancient 
shore-lines  left  by  the  tides  of  the  many  sounding  seas 
of  human  instinct  and  feehng."  Or  we  may  find  in 
the  ■■  feehng  of  absolute  dependence  "  an  ex])res>iiiii 
of  the  relatioji  between  conscious  and  subconsciou- 
states   which  is   so   im])ortant   foi'  the  ])sy('li(>l(>ij;i^t. 
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Tlie  subconscious  is  indispensable  to  the  adequate 
iunction'ng  of  consciousness  and  affords  a  larger 
meaning  of  experience,  of  which  the  religious  con- 
sciousness is  a  phase,  and  which  we  feel  but  cannot 
state  except  in  vague  symbols.  This  statement  may 
be  ap])lied  generally  to  those  who  give  priority  to 
feeling  for  the  gi'eat  mystery  of  being  as  the  essential 
factor  in  religion.  Of  couise,  it  is  still  possible  that 
the  subconscious  may  be  the  special  sphcie  of  the 
etTects  of  some  divine  cause.*" 

The  theology  of  Albrecht  Kitschl  also  makes  feeling 
as  an  essential  factor  in  religion  the  chief  means  of 
the  apprehension  of  supersensible  realities.  Kitschl 
depends  largely  upon  Kant,  Schleiermacher,  and  I.otze. 
The  Kantian  limitations  of  knowledge  are  in  the  main 
accepted,  science  is  restricted  to  the  relations  of 
])henomena  and  is  fragmentary,  and  it  is  shown  that, 
though  metaphysics  attem])ts  to  pionounce  u])on  the 
nature  of  the  Whole,  it  is  really  incapable  of  affording 
knowledge  of  ultimate  Being  and  must  be  excluded 
from  theology.  Consequently,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
knowledge  of  a  personal  God,  it  nuist  come  thnjugli 
the  revelation  which  has  been  made  in  Christ,  as  we 
know  Him  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  religious 
comnnmity  which  continues  His  life.  Lotze's  theory 
of  knowledge,  and  "  value  judgments  "  which  depend 
u])on  qualities  of  feeling  in  lelation  to  different  experi- 
ences, unite  to  establish  the  knowledge  of  things  and 
of  (jod  so  far  as  manifested  to  us.  Theology  is  not, 
for  Kitschl,  the  description  of  an  existing  fact  of  piety 
as  with  Schleiermacher,  but  develops  the  content  (if 
the  revelation  of  Cod  in  Christ  and  points  out  by 
means  of  the  New  Testament  scri])tures  the  norm 
according  to  which  the  individual  has  to  judge  and 
govern  himself  in  order  to  be  a  Christian.  In  this 
niamier  Kitschl  obtains  an  objective,  regulative  norm 
of  the  Christian  consciousness  and  .seems  to  avoid  the 
dangers  of  subjective  individualism  that  attach  to  the 
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iiu'thod  of  Schlcicriiiaclu'r  and  those  liaviiij,'  Iciulciicics 
towards  Hoiiiantiiisin  whcicvtM'  t lie  ohjoct  of  coiisidci- 
atioii  is  tlu<  ivligious  coiiscioiisiicss.  WC  riow  hricllv 
t)utliiu>  till'  argutnetit.-'" 

After  m-ogni/.ing,  entirely  in  the  s])irit  of  Kant, 
that   tiie  sciences  linve  a  restricted  spliere  and  that 
jneta]>hysics    camiot    atloi'd    knowledge    of    ultimate 
Deing.    KitschI    shows    that     nevertheless    Christian 
theology,  formed  originally  Ity  means  of  the  conce]i- 
tions  of  (Jreek  ])hilosopliy,  has  a  met;q)hysical  element 
which  is  really  foreign  atid  nuist  be  rejected.     Kevela- 
tion  alone  can  give  that   knowleilge  of  (iod   which 
religion  requires,  and  it  is  the  sole  function  of  tlieolog\- 
to  exhibit  the  content  of  what   has  been   revealed. 
Therefore    theology   and    metaphysics  are   mutuallv 
exchisive.     By  metaphysics  Hitschl  understands  such 
a  science  as  Aristotle's  "  First  Philosophv  "  or  •'  Theo- 
logy." which  investigates  the  general  ])rinci])le:-,  of  bciiiir 
without  reference  to  the  ditlerences  b.etween  natui:il 
and  >])iritual  existences  for  which  it  olTers  no  solution. 
When  Aristotle  calls   the  "highest  end"  or  ■•  pmv 
i(»rm  "  (I'od.  he  uses  a  religious  term  whicli  has  no 
])lace  in  metaphysics,  for  ({od  here  is  reallv  a   Fate 
ruling  over  all :   iiuleed  it  is  the  cosmic  Whole  and 
does  not  allow  the  religious  conception  of  a  Being  who 
cares  ior  men  and  maintains  justice.     Nor  do  the 
teleological.  cosmological.  and  tuitological  argumeiu- 
have  any  place  in  theology,  for  the  first  two  do  not 
get  beyond  the  world  as  a  series  of  causes  and  eifect<. 
while  the  ontological  is  due  to  a  doubt  which  the 
advocates  of   Platonic  idealism  feel  concerning  thei' 
own  position. 

The  Christian  doctrines  of  God  and  of  Christ  hav,- 
nevertheless  been  formed  largely  by  a  union  of  tircck 
speculation  and  religious  faith  in  the  divine  revelation. 
a>.  for  example,  the  doctrines  of  the  pre-existent 
Logos,  the  incarnation,  tlie  Trinity,  redemption,  aii'i 
my.stical  union  with  Christ.     At  this  point  the  arni- 
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nient  turns  for  Kitschl  iipon  tin-  tlic(»ry  ol  kiinu- 
Icdge  a(l()|)t(ul  hy  llif;  thoolo^iiin.  An  \i\c<n\(:<\  view 
of  the  niitur<!  of  kiio\vl(;'|i(<'  Iciul.-.  to  ;i  fiilst;  ini't;i, 
])hy.sic,  which  finds  its  Wiiy  into  thcolo^^'v  and  is  t<(  hi: 
exchided,  while  a  corroct  view  involvitif.'  a  rrn^taphvsic 
is  necessary  to  the  theologian,  and,  ti/  tliis  extent, 
Hitsclil  ehiinis  that  he  has  a  uietajjhy-ie. 

For  example,  what  we  really  know  of  thini.'s  is 
given  us  through  the  senses,  liut  a  memory  image 
of  our  perceptions  is  formefj.  which  I'lato  al).-,tract>, 
and  substantiates  in  his  doctrine  of  the  Idea-,,  of  win*  li 
the  world  of  things  is  now  only  the  co])y.  the  shadow 
of  the  true  realities  behind  the  a])pcaiance-.  This 
is  the  origin  of  the  conception  of  the  uniliiTenTitiated 
infinite  Being  which  Philo  and  the  Xeo-1'latoni-.t  >  put 
in  the  place  of  (iod,  and,  when  the  Miri-tian  theo- 
logian uses  the  conception  of  the  Ab-olnte  and  the 
Logos  in  the  formation  of  the  doctrines  of  (iod  an<l  of 
Christ,  he  is  ado]>ting  what  turn->  out  tr>  be  a  misii-e  of 
the  mem(jry  images  of  actual  ex])erience.  Iakewi.-,e  all 
conceptions  of  (iod  as  inactive,  the  subordination  of 
Christ  to  a  general  conception  of  ]ire-existence,  arid  the 
vain  efTort  to  render  the  incarnation  intelligible  by 
vmiting  such  conceptions  with  that  of  the  temporal 
existence  of  Chri-t,  are  examples  of  tin-  evils  of  meta- 
physics in  theology  based  upon  a  f.d-e  theoiv  of 
knowledge.  The  same  is  true  of  the  doctrine  <)f  the 
mystical  union  of  the  believer  with  Chri-t.  which  i~ 
supposed  to  take  place  in  the  ,~oul  in  it-cif  bcneatli 
the  active  proce^.-e-  of  clear  .^elf-con-ciou-  experience 
which  is  all  we  know  of  the  soul. 

Turning  now  to  the  po.-iti>  j  side  of  th'-  ar:.niment, 
Rit.schl  ^uppleiiients  and  complete-  the  Kantian 
theory  of  kn(nvledge  by  that  of  Lotze.  who  ""  hold-  th.i.t 
in  the  phenomena  which  in  a  definite  -jja'-e  exhibit 
changes  to  a  hmited  extent  an<l  in  a  ileterminate 
urder.  we  cognize  the  thine  a-  the  c-a>i-e  of  \u  riualitie^ 
operating  upon  us,  a-  the  eni]  whic!i  rhf-*-  -ei\-c  a>. 
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nuMiis.  ;i.s  tho  liiw  nl  llicir  (■«)iist;iiit  cliuiigrs.'"     'I'his 
i>;  to  say.  tlioro  is  no  .st']);uuli(m  lu'twocii  the  caiisf  iuid 
tlu>  cITt'ct  wliiili  wf  i>x]UMi(MUt>  in  our  ivs]toris('  to  tluit 
wliich  oju'iiitos  upon  us,  hut  our  rcsjxnisc  is  not  tlic 
causo  nor  is  it  iifcossarily  lil<(>  tlio  caiiso.     'I'liis  means 
tliat  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  direct Iv  experitMiced 
in  our  fons(it»us  states  do  we  know  tli(>  nature  and 
beinti  ot  whatever  aits  on  us,  l)e  it   tlunj^'s,  persons, 
or  (iod.     (Here  it  is  to  he  iioted  tliat  Kitseld  «h»es  not 
a(UM]uately  inter]>ret  Lotze"s  view  of  the  relation  o| 
knowledjie  to  its  »)hjeet.   which   is  a  special  case  ot 
causal  interaction  which  is  the  central  principl(>  of  hw 
system.     \aA'/a\  Mdaii/ii/slcSvc  (>().)     The  siim-totai 
ot  I'onscious  stales  tliat  are  capable  of  beinj^  object ificti 
is  now  ditYerentiated  into  the  natural  and  s])irituai 
worlds,  with  tlieir  variety  of  activiti*'s  and  interest-, 
by    nieans   of    the    principle    of    '*  value-judgment.-.' 
which  consist  of  unique  ]>leasurable  or  unpleasurablc 
feelings  accompanying  objective  sensational  or  idea! 
factors.     That  is.  a  '■  value-judgment  "  is  the  sour> 
response  ti)  the  objeits  of  knowledge  in  pleasurable 
or  unpleasurable  feeling  aciording  as  the  ex])erieni  ^ 
of  these  objects  tends  to  i)romote  or  hinder  the  lit,- 
of  the  subject.     Judgments  of  value  are  of  two  kiuiU. 
'■  concomitant  "    and     "■  imlependent."     The    '•  I'oi- 
comitant"    mean    that   all   attention   to   objects   .': 
knowledge  is  guided  by  some  feeling  of  the  object'- 
worth  in  promoting  or  hindering  the  well-beiiiii  ut 
the  subject  of  which  the   pleasurable  or  unplea>ui- 
able  feeling  is  the  token.     On  the  other  hand,  •"  inde- 
pendent value-judgments  are  all  perceptions  of  ni.'M. 
enils  or  moral  hindrances,  in  so  far  as  thev  excue 
pleasure  or  pain,  or,  it  may  be,  set  in  moti(m' the  w;.. 
to  a])propriate  what  is  good  or  repel  the  op])oMte.' 
Keligious    knowleilge    also    ccTisists    of    independei.- 
value-judgments.      In    this    manner    our    consrin-:- 
ex])erieii(e  falls  apart  into  t!ie  world  that  is  and  ti.  ■ 
world  that  ought  to  be,  the  world  of  fact  and  the  woi. . 
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of  anstliftfir,  iiKinil,  ;iri(l  rcUiiiuw  .  t(U',n\s,  upon  wIikIi 
we  pla((!  (lilTfnini  valu«-s,  iiri<l  towanl  svlucli  we 
iissuriie  (lifT«!nMif  aftituflfvn  afconlint^  to  th«;  [iloasuniblf 
or  uri])I(;a^iiral»l«-  f«•«■lirlf.'-^  <'vr)k«',il  l»y  t.fmm. 

Hut  tlif-n;  s»'(!iii-.  t(>   he   no  rationally  *li.sf;ovf',ral»l<'. 
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cnce,  tlic  world  of  fact  and  <»f  ihc  idr;al,  of  what  i.-,  and 
what  otij^fit  to  f)c,  r,f  naturf;  and  of  «j)irit,  f)f  man  as  a 
part  of  natiir*!  and  of  man  a^  a  lational  and  spiritual 
heinw  who  tran^cfrid-i  nature  and  -houlrl  havf;  flonunion 
over  it.  What  is  thf;  sujjrom*;  law,  or  pririfiplf;,  or 
f'tid  ■■  from  whirh,  as  a  .^tadirifr-yioint,  tli(r  difffrcnf i- 
ated  orders  of  natun;  and  spiritual  life,  eafh  in  its 
own  kind,  may  he  explained  and  understood  as  ff)rrri- 
intr  one  whole  '.  "  Sei'-nee,  eomfteileil  to  relat*-  faet, 
with  faet  in  the  world  that  is,  funnot  reaeh  the  law 
or  principle  of  the  univer-e  a-  a  wholf;.  Nor  ean 
nietaphy.-ics  .-olve  the  problem,  for  it  -eeks  onlv  the 
nio-t  general  principle^  f»f  thintrs  without  distingui-^h- 
inj:  them  as  natural  and  .^piritiial.  The  eon-erjuenee 
of  this  i<  that  metaphy-if  cannot  show  how  the  idea 
of  .1  persona!  t.iod  which  arises  in  connection  with  mom  I 
and  relijriou-  ideals  and  ends  I:-,  to  he  combined  with 
a  theorv  of  thin"-  in  (reneral.  liiit  man  -till  feels 
coi'ipelled  to  .-trive  for  the  realization  of  the  ac-thetie, 
moral,  and  relicfiou--^  i'ieril-  in  v/hich  hi-,  de.-.tiny  as  a 
pcr-oii;il  being  .-eem-  to  be  involved.  I^icl-nnr.^  the 
ability  to  di.-icover,  throuf^li  hi-^  own  reflectif)n-.  in 
-fience  oi-  inetaphy-ic-.  wr.rit  theall-ernbracirif.'  fjrinciplc 
"V  'r-iA  ]-  wLi(;h  make-  the  world  a  unitv.  )f  it  i-  ever 
to  i.e  knii.viK  it  can  be  only  bv  a  reveLxtion  v/iiieh 
tran-':-end-  knowli^.dsze.  tho;;yh  it  floe-  not  C'liitra- 
dict  knowledi'e.  A*  thi-  point,  relin'ion  en'e.'-  to  .-olve 
the  ]>robIer;i  <hie-  xo  r;.,iR"-  di-tin-'-tK,!.  of  hi);..-eif  m 
W'.r:!  as  -pint  fruni  tl.e  n/iturai  world.  Throiif/hout 
the  iMur-e  '''f  h'ln'iin  h;-*''^'rv.  re!;L':on  l.a-  fon-i-ted 
in  n;,in  -  appea:  to  .■^uyiren.e  J'ov.'er-.  or  '^"'«'J  .  '<r  </od 
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])<Mi(l('ii(t'  as  (»])])(».so(l  to  thfi  restraints  ol  iiuture  iuid 
tlic  iKitiiral  rfTt'rts  of  human  society,"  to  rov«'al  tli(> 
(Mul  of  life  that  shall  Ix'  at  the  same  time  tlie  unitary 
|)iin(i]ilc  and  end  of  the  universe  and  of  (Jod,  and  to 
su])i)Ieinent  elTorts  to  reahze  the  highest  froud  and 
win  blessedness.  "The  idea  of  (lods,  or  divine 
I'owcrs.  everyuliere  inchi(le>  belief  in  their  spirituid 
personality,  for  the  support  to  be  received  from  ab(»ve 
can  only  be  reckoned  on  in  virtue  of  an  affinity 
l)et\veen  (iod  and  men."  Thus  it  is  only  reIi<;ion  that 
gives  a  view  of  the  world  as  a  wli(»le,  and  overcomes 
the  dualism  which  man  creates  by  his  distinction  of 
himself  as  spirit  in  worth  from  nature  and  even  from 
society  in  which  he  suffers  restraints  and  defeats. 

Christianity  ])articipates  in  the  nature  of  religion 
in  general,  as  ju.st  explained,  but  it  is  the  highest 
form    of    leligion  in  that  it  assures   believers  "that 
they  shall  be  preserved  unto  eternal  life  in  the  kingdotn 
of  (!od.  which  is  (lod's  revealed  end  in  the  world, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  full  sense  that  man  is  thus  in  the 
kingdom  of  (iod  set  over  the  world  as  a  whole  in 
his  own  order."     The  di.stinguishing  ''  .specialty  "  of 
Christianity,  marking  it  off  from  other  religions,  is 
the  Person  of  its  Foimder  and  the  revelation  of  (iod 
through  ilim  which  forms  the  basis  of  religious  know- 
ledge  and   conduct.     The  pre-eminent  excellftice  of 
Christianity  is  the  completely  rounded  view  of  the 
world  which  sets,  as  the  goal  "of  life,  that  man  should 
become  a  whole,  a  .s])iritual  charact<'r  su])reme  over 
the  world  in  the  personal  kingdom  of    (iod.     Henre 
we  may  say  with  Luther:    "All  knowledge  of  (iod 
rests  upon  revelation.     This  revelation  is  in  the  fir>t 
place  a  universal  self-manifestation  of  (Jod  the  Creatoi- 
in  the  inner  YiU^  of  man  and  in  the  world.     The  con- 
sciousness of  (iod  thus  gained  finds  confirmation  of 
its  truth  in  the  history  of  salvation."     This  special 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  is  responded  to  with  such 
a  unique  feeling  of  its  worth  for  us.  in  the  effort  to 
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it'iilizf  till'  lii^liost  cuds  of  life,  tliul  \V(^  an;  ;ixMirf(l  (.f 
its  ultiiii;it«'  truth. 

What,  now,  is  Christiiin  thcdloay  and  its  function  ? 
NVfj^ativcly,  it  is  nf  itlior  sciciicf  in  tlie  restrict^-d  sonsc, 
tir»r  tni'taphysir,  nor  is  it  iicfcssary  to  harmonize, 
theolotjy  witii  citlu-r,  for  l)oth  fail  to  reach  the  principle, 
or  end,  which  ov<'rcotiies  the  dualism  Ix'twecri  the 
natural  and  >])iritual  world.  This  principle  is  known 
only  tlirouizh  revelation,  and  is  etnhodied  in  the  divine 
end  of  the  kingdom  of  (Jod.  Ritschl  here  thinks  thar 
lie  supplements  and  goos  beyond  Schleiermacher  by 
showinjr  that  tlit;  reflemption  throuj^h  Christ,  revealell 
ill  the  New  Testament,  is  vitally  related  to  the  divine 
.■nd  of  the  kinw'.om  of  (!od,  and  overcomes  tin;  dualism 
ari-inu  from  man's  distincri<m  of  himself  in  worth  as 
-])iMt  from  the  natural  world,  whereas  Schleiermacher 
"iiiy  \a2u0ly  refers  everything  tf)  the  f,'eneral  imjires- 
sioii  of  Christ's  personality.  The  revelation  of  (Jod 
thrnuirji  Christ  "  is  that  of  a  lt)ving  Will  which  assures 
t(.  believers  spiritual  dominion  over  the  world  and 
])frlect  moral  fellowship  in  the  kingdom  of  iUul  as 
tiie  S)i)titnKm  Bonnm.  This  final  end  of  Cod  in  the 
world  is  the  ground  from  which  it  is  possible  to  explain 
the  creation  and  government  of  the  world  in  general, 
and  the  interrelations  between  nature  and  createfl 
>])iiits."'  This  revelation  so  satisfies  manVs  spirit  that 
he.  in  a  value-judgment,  accepts  it  as  true. 

Christian  theology,  therefore,  has  solely  the  task 
"f  reproducing  the  thought  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles, 
and  confuining  it  by  comparison  with  other  stages 
and  -pedes  of  religion,  keeping  constantly  in  view 
the  iieculiar  nature  of  Christianity  as  ••  the  mono- 
tli'M^tic.  completely  spiritual,  and  ethical  religion, 
which.  l)a>ed  on  the  life  of  its  Author  as  Redeemer  ami 
■  s  Founder  of  the  kinszdom  of  Cod,  consists  in  the 
ireodom  ,.f  the  children  of  TJod.  involves  the  impulse 
to  conduct  from  the  motive  of  love,  aims  at  the  moral 
organization  of  mankind  and  grounds  blessedness  on 
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lilt"  rcLitinii  of  Son  liip  In  (I'xl,  ;is  well  MS  on  lln' 
kilimlom  of  (Jod,'  \^  ,1  i-onst'(|ii»'lir('.  oiilv  tlic  New 
'IVst.iiiu'iit  script unw  im\  scrvf  a  trulv  Cliri^tiaii 
tluM>Io<iy  wliicli  ■  li.i>  |u'tfuiin«'(l  it^  task  when,  miidfil 
l>v  tin-  Cliiisiiaii  idea  ol  'iod  ami  llic  ('(tntcptioti  o| 
itKMi's  Mcssodtu'ss  in  the  kiiij^doin  of  <iod,  i.  cxliiltits 
(•()iiH)k>t«'ly  and  i  Icarlv,  both  a>  a  \vliol<»  and  in  ])ai- 
tit'ilar.  tilt'  ('liri>lian  view  of  tlu'  world  ind  of  Imnian 
Iif»\  tojzi'tlior  with  tlic  tuMM'^xitv  which  hclonjjs  to  thi' 
intcnh'jHMKh'nt  relations  between  its  component  ele- 
ments. .  .  .  The  theoloirical  ex])osition  of  Christiaiiitv. 
theri'foiv.  is  com])letc  when  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  the  Christian  ideal  of  life,  and  no  other,  satisfies 
the  claims  of  the  human  spirit  to  knowledge  of  tjniii.'- 
univer.-al."  To  do  tin-  lo  the  best  advanta«i;e  the 
theoK>t;ian  must  himself  have  e.\pi>rienced  the  worth 
of  tlie  New  Testament  revelation  and  be  a  member  ot 
the  Christian  community  which  alTords  a  means  of 
knowinu.  through  the  ]>ractice  of  believers,  what  Chri>t 
and  the  A])ostles  taught. 

Our  final  ([uostion  coticerning  IJitschl's  tlie(»loitv 
shall  be  wheth.er  he  intiMids  to  predicate  of  the  diviiu' 
nature  the  Christian  conce])tions  of  (Jod.  thus  dithMiii!.' 
from  the  subjective  syinbolism  of  Si-jileiermachei. 
All  nn])rejuiliced  inteqireter  must.  1  think,  repiv  in 
the  atlirmatixe,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  his  theoloirv 
accords  with  the  s])eculative  systems  of  the  I'latiMi;. 
or  the  Xeo-lMatonic  i>r  even  Hegelian  t\-|ie.  At  thi> 
point  eve!\-thing  de])en(ls  u])on  liow  liitschl's  restric- 
tion of  the  conception  of  (!od  to  tlie  sphere  of  valuc- 
judizment-  and  their  intended  significance  is  to  Ih' 
understood,  rtleideicr  says  that,  by  making  th. 
idea  oi  <iod  "  the  ideal  bond  betweeti  the  particular 
view  of  tiie  world  anil  the  vocation  of  man  to  attaii: 
goods  or  the  highest  good.  ha])piness."  HitschI  i- 
iloing  just  what  lunierbach  did  when  he  called  tl..' 
(iod.->  ■■  Wiinchwesen  "'  invented  by  man  in  liispracti'  ,1 
need    to    supplement    his    own    powerlcsncs.    o,,' 
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Thirdk,  in  the  same  connection  it  should  be  noted 
that  value-judgments  are  both  concomitant  and  ///- 
dependent,  which  can  only  mean  that  difference  in 
kind  does  not  render  moral  and  religious  value- 
judgments  in  their  sphere  any  less  trustworthy  as 
truth  than  the  "value-judgments  "  from  which  science 
and  philosophy  are  developed." 

Fourthly,  value-judgments  have  two  elements, 
cognition  and  feeling  ;  the  latter  is  the  variable  rising 
and  falling  between  pleasuiable  or  un])leasuiable 
extremes  according  as  the  experience  promotes  or 
hinders  the  life.  The  cognitive  element  is  invariable, 
being  simply  cognition.  Hence  differences  of  feel- 
ing do  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  cognitive  element 
of  value -judgments,  wherever  they  occur.  Conse- 
quently, religious  knowledge  is  as  reliable  as  any  other 
knowledge,  though  llitschl  has  not  anywhere,  so  far  as 
I  know,  clearly  expressed  this  point,  which,  I  believe, 
is  implicitly  contained  in  his  theory.*'-  On  the  other 
hand,  the  objects  of  religious  knowleilge  must  be,  at 
least,  as  real  as  any  other  objects  of  experience,  for  the 
element  of  feeling  and  its  quality  determine,  in  a 
thoroughly  pragmatic  maimer,  what  shall  receive 
attention  and  what  shall  become  for  the  sidjject  a 
realitv  to  which  voluntary  action  must  be  adjusted. 

Fifthly,  the  entire  significance  of  Kitschl's  u>e  d 
Lotze's  theory  of  knowledge  is  that  whatever  natiiial 
or  spiritual  causes  operate  upon  the  soul  prodinc 
effects  which  are  to  that  extent  signiticant  "f 
realitv.  Ap])lying  this  principle  to  the  divine  o]»eia- 
tion  upon  our  ,-.])irits  through  the  revelation  iii  (hi  it 
which  we  possess  in  the  New  Testament  and  nianiloled 
in  the  Chri^ian  community,  we  may  be  assuii'd  (>l  ;i< 
direct  and  trustworthy  knowledge  of  the  Author  nl 
that  levelation,  so  far  as  we  experience  it,  as  we  iiie 
of  the  nature  of  the  world  of  things  which  impress 
themselves  ii])on  us.'^ 

Sixthly,  that   Hitachi  is  not  indifferent  to  .specula- 
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tioii,  and  recognizes  the  unity  of  the  cognitive  elements 
of  value-judgments  of  every  sphere  of  life,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  after  having  gained  the  Christian  idea 
of  God  which  he  desires  to  use  scientifically  as  '"  the 
fundamental  principle  which  explains  the  coexistence 
of  nature  and  morality,  we  have  yet  to  justify  the 
claim  of  theology  to  be  a  science  by  proving  that  the 
conception  of  persomlity  can,  without  contradiction, 
be  applied  to  God."  This  Ritschl  does  by  adopting 
the  theory  of  Lotze  that  only  in  God  do  we  find 
Personality  in  its  perfection,  while  we  are  made  for 
personality,  the  attainment  of  which  in  ever  more 
complete  realization  is  our  life  task.^' 

Finally,  our  pui-pose  does  not  require  a  critical 
estimate  of  the  systems  of  Schleiermacherand  Ritschl, 
nor  of   thoir    modifications    by    Kaftan,    Herrmann, 
and  Harnack,  and  others.     We  have  attempted  to 
show  the  relation  of  theology  to  religious  experience 
when  religion  is  regarded  as  consisting  chiefly  in  faith 
or  fee'  iig  which  transcends  knowledge  and  apprehends 
God  in  an  inuuediate  experience.     We  have  used  the 
terms  faith  and  feeling  loosely,  to  mean  that  revolt 
against  external  authority,  ofi  the  one  hand,  and  an 
over-confident  reliance   upon  reason,   on   the  other, 
which   threatened  to   make   the   certainty   of  (4od's 
existence  and  nature  impossible.     It  has  been  shown, 
by  a  sketch  of  a  few  of  its  representatives,  that  this 
revolt  has  assun\ed   many  forms,   not  all  of  them, 
indeed,  theological,  but  the  movement  itself  may  be 
said  to  have  culminated  in  theological  svstenis  whose 
influence    is    still   powerful.     The    priiu-i])le    of    this 
movement  is  that  (iod  is  accessible  through  tlie  soul's 
inuiuMliate  experience,  best  described  in  terms  of  faith 
and  loeling.     Somehow  (iod  reveals  Himself  in   the 
spirits  of  men.  but  supremely  in  Christ,  and  through 
Him  in  the  Christian  community.     The  theologian  is 
only  the  conscientious  thinker  ieticcting  freely  upon 
his  owTi  religious  experience  of  (Jod  jti  Christ  and  the 
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coniinunity  of  believers,  unable  to  do  otherwise  than 
take  the  objects  of  these  most  intense  experiences  as 
both  true  and  real.  Reflection  upon  this  religious 
experience  results  in  a  doctrine,  a  theology,  which  is, 
indeed,  secondary  but  is  also  a  useful  instrument  for 
the  promotion  of  individual  and  social  religious  life. 

Such  is  the  message  of  this  aspiration  of  the  human 
spirit  to  God,  and  it  is  proving  itself  a  wholesome 
influence  upon  the  present  age,  which  turns  away  from 
expressions  of  faith  which  do  not  serve  so  effectively 
now  as  they  did  in  the  past. 


PART  III 

CONTEMPORARY  THOUGHT  AS  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
BASIS  FOR  THEOLOGY 
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IN'TROnCCTIOX 


Some  of  the  chief  tv^pes  of  theolocieal  tliought  have 
Ix'en  reviewed.  It  has  been  sliDwn  liow  Christian 
tl.('()logy  arose  under  tlie  infhieini'  of  the  ])hih)sophy  of 
(Ht'eceaiul  Home,  which  tench'd  to  make  the  universal 
the  true  realitv  and  the  hitilx'st  universal  the  most 
real  Being  ;  likewise,  the  theolojiy  formed  under  this 
inthu'tue  em])hasize(l  the  absolute  xtveieignty  of  (lod. 
This  theology  extended  far  on  towards  the  modern 
era.  In  this  peiiod,  external  authority,  whether 
political,  ecclesiastical,  or  Biblical,  was  supreme. 
Human  individuality  was  resolved  into  a  transient 
])hase  of  the  divine  operation.  Then  came  revolu- 
tions, political,  literary,  and  religious,  challenging 
authority  in  its  various  forms,  followed  by  the  return 
of  the  individual  to  his  place  in  the  world  of  reality. 
Individualism  ])revailed  in  the  new  philosophy  that 
arose  after  these  upheavals,  and  in  the  new  theology. 
It  has  been  shown  how  Kant  represents  many  who 
would  find  in  religion  and  religious  dogmas  chiefly 
a  moral  content  ;  Hegel  was  considered  as  a  re])re- 
sentative  of  those  who  woidd  transform  religion  and 
religious  ex])erience  into  knowledge,  while  Schleier- 
iiiacher.  Ritschl.  and  others  think  of  religion  as  a 
mystical  feeling  of  the  Divine.  These  moilern  t\'])es 
of  theology  elevate  ihe  will,  knowledge,  or  feeling  into 
the  chief  ]ilnce  in  the  complex  unity  of  religious 
I'xperience,  upon  the  whole  of  which  theology  ought  to 
he  basfMl.     In  these  systems  the  historical  tends  to 
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be  only  a  figurativo  representation  of  an  ideal  content, 
and  the  yoke  of  ecclesiastical  and  Biblical  authority 
is  light.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  thinkers  regard 
their  theological  conceptions  as  Laving  some  kind  of 
functional  and  ontological  significance,  for  they  n\ay 
be  relied  upon  in  the  conduct  of  life  in  the  real  world. 
Schleiennacher,  for  example,  believed  that  the  "  feel- 
ing of  absolute  dependence  "  tends  to  express  itself 
in  symbols  trustworthy  in  action,  for  there  is  an 
assumed  unity  of  knowledge  and  willing  with  being. 
None  of  these  later  sy.stems  seems  to  have  become  the 
theology  of  the  present  day,  though  their  influence 
is  .still  ])owerful.  Instead,  the  search  contimies  fo: 
a  more  satisfactory  way  of  expressing  the  Christian 
faith  than  has  yet  been  found. 

Though  no  system  of  the  remote  or  recent  past 
can  be  .said  to  be  the  theology  of  the  present,  no 
successful  rival  exists  that  I  can  find.  Indifference 
prevails,  for  only  a  few  seem  to  care  for  .systematic- 
theology.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  critical 
investigation  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  public  ministry 
of  the  Church  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  scientific 
and  philosophical  teachings.  If  there  is  any  mental 
energy  left,  it  busies  itself  with  various  organizations 
for  moral  and  social  reform.  The  age  is  not  one  in 
which  theology  thrives  as  an  expression  of  the  religious 
life.  Its  fate  is  similar  to  that  which  Kant  once 
said  came  upon  metaphysics;  it  is  "the  battlefield 
of  endless  conflicts,"  and  ''  at  the  present  it  is  the 
fashion  to  despise  '"  it.  Many  voices  are  lifted  against 
the  Old  Theology,  but  few  attempts  are  made  to  tell 
what  is  to  take  its  place.  Negations  and  destructive 
criticism  are  comparatively  easy,  but  what  is  beiiif: 
done  towards  a  really  new  theological  construction  of 
a  systematic  character  ?  Shall  we  simply  contimie 
to  pull  dowm  the  old  hou.se  without  being  sure  that 
we  are  able  to  build  a  better  ?  Or  shall  we  make  not 
too  radical  changes  and  live  in  the  old  house  still  '. 
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It  soeins  as  tliouf^h  the  most  one  may  reasonably  li(»])o 
to  do  is  to  form  some  temporary  abode,  usin^  what- 
ever material  is  at  hand.  In  the  present  condition 
of  things,  it  is  to  be  expected  tliat  a  good  working 
hypothesis  serviceable  in  the  conduct  of  the  individual 
and  social  religious  life  is  about  all  that  can  be  attained 
without  becoming  dogmatic.  Whether  theologv  can 
over  be  more  than  such  an  hypothesis  is  it.^elf  a 
])ri»blem.  There  is  also  good  ground  for  expecting 
that  the  present  affords  much  that  is  favourable  to 
the  c(»nstruction  of  a  theological  view  that  will  serve 
tin;  religious  life  of  the  present,  for  the  theology 
of  each  generation  springs  out  of  its  complex  life, 
and  that  life  itself  is  largely  the  fruit  of  what  has 
<I<iiie  before.  As  (jreek  philosophy  contributed  to 
till'  development  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  as  the  newphilosophy  after  the  Reformation 
led  to  a  new  theology,  so  the  science  and  philosophy 
(if  the  present  have  a  contribution  to  make  to 
theology. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  attempt  to  examine  the 
entire  range  of  science  and  philoso])hy,  but  an  effort 
will  be  made  in  what  follows  to  cliiect  attention  to 
some  phases  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  present  that 
seem  to  make  it  possible  to  construct  a  Christian 
tlienlogy  that  will  meet  some  of  our  needs,  though  the 
fornuilation  of  such  a  theology  itself  is  not  here  under- 
taken. It  is  enough  to  indicate  the  way.  and,  if 
successful,  it  will  be  no  small  achievement  to  do  this. 
Four  thoughts  have  been  helpful  guides  in  the  dis- 
cussion, namely  :  unity  amidst  the  complexity  of 
intellectual  and  s])iritual  life  both  individual  and 
>()cial,  indeed,  of  reality  as  a  whole:  development 
with  progi'ess  in  some  sense,  at  least  within  the  whole 
if  not  of  the  whole  ;  an  end  of  some  sort  that,  lacking 
better  terms,  may  be  called  the  kingdom  of  (iod, 
which,  according  to  Ritschl's  impressive  thought,  is 
the  only  conception  capable  of  unifying  the  natural 
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iind  spiritual  worlds;  lastly,  the  idea  of  kii<»\vleil<fe  as 
lumtioiial  and  teleoioj^ical,  not  as  an  end  in  itsell 
but  as  a  ])ait  of  th(^  \vln»le  self-conscious  experience 
to  which  it  ministers,  and.  as  such,  a  factor  in  the 
end. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THK    KKLIOIOIS   SELF   AND   THK   SOCIAL 
CONSCIOUSNKSS 

TnK  effort  to  evoke  and  cultivate  the  ivligious  life 
as.Mnnes  inaiiy  forms.  Some  believe  chiefly  in  the 
tiainin<^  of  the  voung  till  they  pass  easily  and  naturally 
into  the  full  "religious  life.  Others  pursue  indivi- 
dualistic methods,  and  regard  no  one  as  saved  unless 
a  marked  and  often  sudden  change  or  conversion 
occurs.  It  is  a  c(tnunon  belief  that  otherwise  the 
individual  is  "  without  religion."  Conversion  is  also 
usuallv  held  to  be  conditioiied  by  the  direct  working 
of  the  llolv  Spirit  upon  the  heart.  Indeed,  conversion 
is  said  to  be  the  human  side  of  that  change  in  the  life 
of  which  regeneration  is  the  Divine. 

Religious  experience  has  of  late  been  subjected  to 
psychological  investigation,  and  perhaps  the  time  has 
come  when  the  psychology  of  rehgion  has  made  good 
its  claim  to  a  place  among  the  sciences,  though  it  is 
not  clear  that  general  psychology  does  not  do  all 
that  can  be  done  with  rehgious  facts,  which  certauily 
fall  within  its  province.  However  this  may  be,  the 
psvchological  study  of  religious  life  has  made  some 
contribution  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  condi- 
tions of  religious  experience.  A  few  of  its  results  and 
their  bearing  upon  religious  thought  and  practice  will 
now  be  presented. 

In  the  tirst  place,  the  general  psychological  method 
is  applied  to  facts  of  religious  experience  which  are 
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iissiiiiu>(l  iis  ^ivoM  lor  (l('scri])tivo  jinalvsis  ami  t'x])limii- 
tinii.  It  is  Mssumed  that  the  fcchni^s,  iiii])uls('-<, 
thoiijjhts,  luul  voHtioMs  which  cons  .tute  rchfjioiis 
ox|M'iit'nce  arc  as  much  subject  to  psychic  laws  as 
other  mental  phenomena,  and  conseqtieiitiy  exj)hcabh\ 
They  are  also  not  se])arable  from  other  forms  of  con- 
scious life,  but  constitute  with  them  a  unity  of  experi- 
ence. 'rhi>  assumption  that  relij^ious  phenomena  are 
subject  to  an  orderly  development  whose  law  it  is  the 
]>urpose  of  relijiious  psycholopy  to  discover  is  a  wholc- 
-dine  corrective  of  the  view  that  relifi;ion  comes  from 
some  foreiyn  source  instead  of  arising  in  the  normal 
evttlution  of  human  life,  and.  like  other  events  in  the 
universe,  subject  to  laws  that  may  be  discovered. 
On  the  (»ther  hand,  it  nnist  not  be  forpotten  that  laws 
are  forjiudations  of  ]>rocesses  to  which  they  are  relative, 
and.  as  Berjison  says,  the  intellect  that  fornuilate- 
these  laws  misses  the  free  inner  life  itself.  There  is. 
then,  a  background  oi  life  that  e.scapes  the  .static, 
spatialized  fornuilations  of  thought.  Consequently, 
while  the  assumption  that  religious  phenomena  are 
sul>ject  to  laws  is  useful,  it  should  not  be  so  int<>r- 
])reted  ;is  to  exclude  the  free  iips})ringing  of  the  lite 
itself.' 

Secondly,  although  to  say  religion  is  an  instinctive 
possession  of  man  may  emphasize  its  importance  in 
human  life,  it  is  more  useful  to  follow  the  development 
of  the  child  from  its  primary  non-religious,  non-moral, 
even  non-]tersonal.  -Mte  to  its  .self-conscious  life  in 
which  the  moral  and  religious  appear.  The  principle 
of  the  maturing  of  instincts  would,  however,  permit 
the  retention  of  the  conception  of  the  instinctive 
nature  of  religion,  if  it  seems  advisable.  But  the  fact 
is  that  early  childhood  is  characterized  by  im])ulsive. 
seu'^uous  leactions  with  absorption  in  immediate 
details  and  fragmentary  interests  which  do  not  pass 
much  beyond  the  non-religious,  non-moral  attitude. 
The    length    of    this   early   period    doubtless    varie>. 
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althoMglj  Dr.  ,\iii<>siiy-  it  is  nine  ycai -,  "  l)iit  tliat  in 
later  cliilflliood  up  to"  tliirtot-n  yt-ars  ..I  ati<'  tli«-  rhil.l 
n'>])<)n(l.s  to  nunc  iiiti-n'.^t.s  of  a  so(  ial  and  ideal  (liii- 
iUttT  and  tlius  inanifcsts  tcrid<'iiri«'s  and  attitiidt-s 
\vlii>  li  arc  rcli^^ious  in  cliaraftcr "  (]•.  '_'•»•»).  Tins 
devt;lopint'nt  of  the  rehi^ious  conscion.Mit-s  may  l»t! 
freelv  admitted,  if  the  fa. is  require  it.  without  impuj^n- 
i  _'  the  worth  of  religion,  for  rnoi.d  and  rtfligious 
])henonic'na  are  htill  phases  of  the  univer>e  and  have 
to  he  considered  in  any  ultimate'  theory  of  reality. 

What,    now,    are   the   factors   enteiinj,'    int<.   this 
development  of  the  relipious  consciousness  (     It  is  a 
highlv  ccjmplex  process  involving  })oth  the  ])hysical 
and   Mxial    life.     Heredity   al-o   is   important.     Our 
bodies,  tor  example,  belong  to  the  natural  world,  and 
the   nervous  system  within   the   body  furni-lie-.  the 
medium  of  communication  with  the  wr»rld  about  us. 
As  a  part  of  nature,  the  physical  organism  develo])s 
according  to  natural  laws.     The  con>equence  i-  that 
our  nervous  system  in  >ome  sen-e  treasures  up  and 
"recapitulate.s"  preceding  Ufe  in  jiherited  tendencies 
to   action   and    feeling    whieh    manifest    themselves, 
under  appropriate  condition-,  as  retiexes,   impuNes, 
in.>tincts,   emotion-,   temyjera,  lents.   giving    to    con- 
.sciou-iiess  a  vague  background  upon  which  the  moic 
.specific  s  Misiti(ms  and  feelings  are  thrown.    Thi>  vague 
background  of  our  con>cious  life,  incajuble  of  ex])res- 
sion  m  clear  ideas,  is  the  source  of  unique  e.\])erience- 
surrounded  by  my-tery,  for  examp>le.  the  sen>e  of  a 
deeper  self  tlian  we  know,  the  "  >ublimiiial  -elf."  the 
■fringe,"  ot   i>ur  conscious  life,  whemv  come  those 
impulses  and  feelinL:-  that  .sometimes  lilt  u.>  up  to  new 
a(lii(>vement-,  at  i>»liers,  drag  us  down  to  ba^e  deeds. 
Th.-e  fact-  are  the  imsis  of  d.    trines  tli;a  liave  been 
the  -ource  of  much  the  •locit .  i  coiitrover-y.     It  may 
be  that  the  mystery  of  relii'Mju  i-nu  be  be-t  under-tood 
fron\  this  vague  backgroiuid  "f  cnn-'ii.us  life  which 
tliou'dit  tails  to  trau-furm  i:.io  d.-tinite  .-oik  ept  ions. 
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Hut  all  till"  iiion"  t  i»iili(|»'iillv  may  we  rrlv  U|i«iii  llir 
it'lijiiiiiis  l»'t>liii^s  aiiil  impiilstw  tn  iiidicalc  liif  tlirrcf  mn 
in  wliicli  our  well  lii-iiiu'  is  to  In-  juimil,  for  tlicv  iiiav 
lie  n'ljarilt'd  as  the  n'suJis  in  us  ul  au'i's  ni  stiiviiij^s  lor 
larger  lilc  tiiat  lia\t' to  soinc  fxtt'iit  piovt-d  siurt'ssliii. 

Sonio  t»f  tilt'  most  fruitliil  n'siilts  of  the  psvilio 
logical  invi'stifialioii  ot  r('lit»ioii-,  cxpciiciK  »•  have  Ih-imi 
«:aiiit'il  liy  cotisidcriiiji  tlu'  dcvclopnuMil  of  rrlimoii-- 
lo«'lm<;s  Mild  ideas  in  connt'ct  ii>n  wit  li  pliv>iial  tliaiiL'c-. 
If  is  found  that,  as  the  hodv  passes  tliroimli  its  rri>e-. 
the  mental  life  also  expeiieiiees  t  ri>.s.  'Hi,.  adoIe.MeiU 
period  I'xtends  from  alMHit  ten  oi  eleven  to  fweiitv 
lour  or -live  years  of  age  in  lioysaitd  in  girls  to  Iweiitx 
one.-  During  tins  period  there  is  found  a  reniarl<al>lc 
parallelism  between  the  pliysieal  and  spiritual  develop 
ment.  Kor  example,  tiie  average  age  of  puiu'itv  in 
girls  is  |;{S  and  in  boys  I.")(l.  wliile  tlie  averagt'  age  ol 
eonversion  in  girls  is  1  IS  and  in  boys  l(»-4.  The  ehild 
is  self-centred.  I)ut  with  the  birth  of  the  rejjroduetive 
life  tends  to  tiiid  life  in  that  of  another.  The  eon- 
.seiousness  of  self  expands  :  then  comes  the  surrender 
of  the  personal  will  to  the  guidance  of  the  larger  force> 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  even  to  (iod.  The  self  become^ 
ail  organ  of  the  life  of  the  universe  and  of  (Iod.  a  life 
of  aiTei'tion  for  and  oneness  with  this  larger  life  i)evond. 
"  Kveiy  sort  of  energy  and  endurance,  of  courage 
and  I'ajiacity  for  haiulling  life's  evils,  is  set  free  in 
tiiose  who  have  religious  faith"  (Janu>-.  The  11-// 
to  Jiclii'ir.  -Jl:}). 

There  is  also  a  remarkable  I'hange  in  the  stnictuir 
of  the  brain  in  the  adole-c^nt  period,  either  the  appeal 
ance  of  a  cro])  of  new  nerve  braiu  lie<.  or  those  wliiri, 
have  already  matun>d  come  suddenly  to  activiu'. 
Coiivei-ion  as  a  religious  experience  wouhl  l)e.  fr.... 
:lii>  })oint  of  view,  the  sudden  fuiutioiiing  oi  ihc- 
nerve  centres.  The  >fn-e  of  sin  with  its  atii;ui~li  i- 
the  mental  <-oiielate  of  neivou-  "'nci-^r-,  -.]jii'r_;)i._ 
trotii   tlie-e   newly  develojx'd  centic-.      The   harni"!.v 
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assumption  that  the  ])sychical  isab.sohitcly  (h'ti'iiiiiiu'd 
liy  the  ]>hysic'al  or  that  the  i)syehical  is  only  a  iiKKlilie't 
t'onu  (»t'  physical  eiior  y.  To  alhnn  this  is  t(t  settle 
a  fitiori  the  })roble!n  ot  iree(h)m  itself. ^ 

There  is  also  a  well-tletined  course  thiough  which 
religious  belief  passes.  Pratt  gives  three  distind 
t}'pes  of  belief  in  general,  namely,  })rimitive  ( ledulitw 
intellectual  and  emotional  belief.  In  the  iirst.  wh.it 
ever  is  presented  to  the  consciousness  of  the  child  i- 
acce}»ted  as  real  without  question.  Primitive  jjcojiIo 
also,  like  children,  are  extremely  credulous  and  tend 
to  ac<e])t  whatever  is  presented  to  them  by  the 
authority  of  traditicm.  Another  illustration  i> 
afforded  by  the  ]H)pular  uiuhiidcing  accc])tance  ol 
the  doctrines  of  the  mediaeval  Church,  indeed,  of  the 
Church  of  any  period.  But  soon  the  intellectual  lilc 
awakens,  doubt  arises,  issuing  in  intellectual  belief. 
Things  may  still  be  accepted  on  authority,  but  it  i^ 
now  authority  su])])orted  by  reasons.  This  fnnii  ol 
belief  characterizes  the  mature  life  of  the  individunl 
and  of  the  race.  It  ap])ears  in  the  more  hitrliK 
develo])ed  religions  ;  it  showed  itself  in  the  revolt  n| 
reason  again>t  the  authority  of  tlu;  mediaeval  Cliuivli 
and  is  found  es])eciallv  in  modern  thouuht.  Otiici 
beliefs  'draw  their  strength  from  the  tiekl  of  vit;il 
feeling."  Their  objects  innst  hr  real  lM'<'ause  tli(>  lilc 
needs  them  so  nuich.  This  form  of  belief  is  tound  in 
all  stage.>  of  (h'volo])ment.  from  the  ecstasy  induced  h\ 
the  >a(i('il  dance,  in  which  the  soul  becomes  uiiitfil 
with  the  god,  to  the  Christian  mvstic"s  emotionul 
intuiiion  of  the  Deity.  Undoubtedly  also  th"  picMiit 
belief  in  Cod  rots  largely  u])on  an  emotional  biii -. 
and  in  this  feeling  our  need  linds  exjues>ioM.  llm 
while  these  three  tx^jcs  of  belief  mav  be  manud.  I 
think  it  should  be  recogni/.ed  that  thev  aic  not  entiivK 
e.xtlusive,  foi  even  the  leligious  belief  that  re>t>  upon  ,i 
rational  basi-;  may  be  accompanied  bv  crediilitv  in 
siiii  I'  if^iii':  !>  and  b\'  inlcn>e  emotion. 
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In  \ie\v  of  wliat  has  been  said,  it  is  ovideiit.  that 
there  is  a  jx'iiod  of  doid)t  and  reconstruction  in  the 
normal  develojitnent  of  rehgious  ex])erienfe.  The 
converse  of  this  fact  is  that  to  force  theological  doc- 
trines unduly  u])on  other  ])eriods  in  the  spiritual 
development  is  useless  because  unnecessarv,  and  may 
he  disastrous.  Ks])ecially  should  children  an<l  the 
inex])erience(l  not  be  subjected  to  (h'ctrinal  tests 
which  they  are  inca])able  of  understanding.  The 
iigt!  at  which  tlietdogical  rec(»nstruction  most  normally 
occurs  is  between  twenty  and  thirty.  The  line  of 
development  is  from  childtiood  faith." through  doubt, 
reaction,  and  estrangement  into  a  }>csilive  hold  on 
religion  through  individual  reconstruction  of  belief. 
It  h.i-  scvcial  ])hascs,  but.  on  the  whole,  the  recon- 
struction is  a  broader  intcr])retalion  of  earlier  con- 
ceptions. A  reason  f(»r  this  may  be  found  in  the 
relatively  mor(;  ])ersi>tent  impressions  upon  the 
nervous  system  made  by  the  earlier  e.\])eriences.  and 
■"on  the  other  hand  it  i-  doubtless  equally  true  that 
one  camiot  attain  a  deep  revelation  without  a])))roach- 
ing  it  from  these  central  chaimels  of  one's  nature; 
■  except  ye  become  as  little  childicn,  ve  cannot  enter 
into  tii(>  Umgdom  of  heaven.'  "  These' reconstrui-tions 
aUn  jucsent  relatively  constant  central  beliefs,  such 
as  (iod.  Chiist.  immortality,  which  schmu  to  indicate 
an  undercut  iviit  of  nligious  life  which  has  a  con- 
stant (  haracter  and  direction.  The  great  essentials  <if 
i"ligioii  .lie  conlirmed.  "  The  mo-t  critical  tendency 
1-  toward  an  a])])recialion  of  religion  as  a  life  within 
and  toward  a  ?eali/.ation  of  this  a^  a  ])a.rt  of  the  life 
"'  •■"'d.  "The  kingdom  of  (iod  is  within  vou.""'' 
There  is.  t  jiciefore.  in  the  normal  religious  (lcvcl<I].ment 
an  active  intei-c-t  in  theology  which  thus  becc.nie>  a 
Mi'ans  of  spiritual  ^rowtli. 

♦''I  tia-  .iiiicr  hand,  there  is  aUo  .m  ethnic  ex])ics- 
Moii  oi  the  s.inic  lines  of  ]isvchic  niovcnients  that  ap- 
pear in  the  conversion  and  pi'ogies.s  o|  Hie  individual. 
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The  logtMids,  litcnitiiro,  and  ]ihil()s()])liy  of  ii  ])('o])|(' 
gain  a  dccjuT  signiliraiice.  if  viewfl  as  an  "allt^gDrv 
of  adolescence,"  a  progress  in  s]>iritual  life  from  its 
beginning  to  its  eulniination  in  union  with  (!'ul. 
Kspeeiallv  is  the  liibh':  tlie  most  faithful  record  of 
tliis  spiritual  history  of  Inunanity.  '  It  de])icts  the 
develo])ment  of  '  n\an-s«)ul  '  in  a  way  wliich,  if  it  i- 
ri'ditlv  understood,  leases  the  hest  classics  of  the  hc^i 
races  far  behind."  The  Bible  is  conversion  "  wril 
large."  The  story  of  Jesus'  life,  psyehologicallx 
troati'il.  has  the  same  im])ort,  the  picture  of  what 
man  passes  through  in  his  spiritual  liistory.  Hecau-i> 
of  .lesus"  faithfidne.ss  to  life,  the  (!os])el  story  of  llic 
(Vo,>s.  when  re-lived  and  vitally  ])artici]iated  in,  is  t!i'' 
best  of  all  initiatives  to  individual  and  .social  maturity. 
Kven  if  the  historic  data  concerning  Jesus  could  be 
overthrown,  religious  ])sychology  would  still  maintain 
that  the  (Iospt>l  storv  of  ,lesus'  life  is  the  most  faithful 
of  all  representations  of  spiritual  growth  t(t  full  iiiaii- 
hoo.l." 

The  unitv  of  con.sciousness  also  renders  certain 
detinitiiMis  of  religion  inadeipiate  ;  these  seek  ii- 
es>ence  in  some  isolated  conscious  element.  The 
ultimate  modes  of  being  conscious  are.  Iiowovit. 
di>t inguisliable  but  inscpaiable  as])ects  of  a  unitv 
ile>ii;nated  as  a  >1ate  of  feeling,  or  knowledge,  or  wil!. 
according  as  one  ]>ievails  over  the  others  whii  h  an' 
not.  however.  ab>ent.  Religion,  conx'tjuetitly.  li:  ~ 
no  >im])le  e->cn(  e,  but  claims  the  whole  man  tliinui:!!- 
out  the  course  of  his  individual  and  social  developn!-!,' 
from  the  .sens\ious  t<i  the  ideal  and  •-j>iritual.  \\  'l.c 
Ninie  time  the  limitation-  of  mdividuals  pre\.!.- 
them  from  being  faithful  lo  the  whole  oi  human  natiii'  . 
as  a  con-eipience  of  whi'h  there  i>  a  wide  varifty  "! 
n'li<riniis  expcrieiH  fs  with  littl<'  agrccincnt  a-  to  »'!■■ 
('»eni'c  of  religion  it-(>lf.  Dr.  Hall  leceivcd  forty  tw" 
ditl'Tcnt  dr'finition-  of  reli^inn.  in  an>wer  to  In-  ijUt  -- 
tioii>.  a>  varied  as  per-nna!  experience,   while   pi.    • 
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>()])h('rs  and  tlicoloj^iiins,  as  wrr  liavt!  s('(!n,  iiiid  its 
(■ssf-ncn  in  tlic  '  fp«*Iini^  of  aK<o'ut«'  (l('|><T»<l<'ti'i',"  ' 
iir  in  the-  ""  ffcliiifj  f»f  pi*-ty  ami  iidoratiori." "  or  in  tlut 
'■feeling  for  llie  fat^  of  valiH--.'"'  or  in  the  '"  ffelin;.' 
l)afk{jrf»nn'l  of  eori-ciousnc-^.'"  '"  or  in  know|c(|}irf., 
or  in  the  moral  will."  lieNgioiis  fxperiencc  i-^,  then, 
too  eom])I<'X  to  he  (•(infincd  1o  any  one  ])ha-e  of  Imtiian 
nature  hut  claims  'he  whole  ;  in<l<'<-d,  this  varit-ty 
it-elf  bears  witnc-^s  to  the  \vid<'-.[)rcad  and  persistent 
helief  in  («0(1.'- 

Atrain,  the  unity  of  conscious  experience  means 
that  subject  and  object  re(|uire  each  othci-.  and  that 
the  p-vchi<'  ejenients  found  in  one  are  not  entireiv 
,d'>ent  from  the  other  ;  that  one\  bodv  i-  an  obji'ctive 
a-[i''<t  fif  coiiM  iou-^  experience,  like  dther  objects,  ami 
yi-veholofricallv  the  ditTerem-e  between  tliern  i-  thai 
the  bodv-])ercept-.  are  a  little  u\'ivi'  c(>n-tant  and 
intere-rinu  than  othei-  percept-,  fakewi-e  the  mind 
a-  -ubject  i-  the  unitv  ot  thought-,  feelm^-.  and 
viilitioii-  directeil  tdw.ird-  uliject-  and.  ,-o  lar  as  we 
kiiiiw.  inseparable  frntn  objective  ex})erionces.  What- 
c\'erduali~m  there  i-  bctucen  -ulijert  and  object  o(curs 
within  ex])eriencc  of  which  -elt  aiid  wolld  area-]iects. 
Th''  -aiiie  jirinciple  helji-  u-  i.verthc  duali-m  of  -jiirit 
arid  matter  that  has  beeti  -n  trouble-oine  m  theoloirv. 
It  i-  ea-v  IH'W  til  -jieak  of  different  ■■  wiirld-  ""  uhich 
are  k!iM\\-ii  and  lelr.  and  in  whic'i  our  deeii-  of  will  aie 
]ieitormed.  The  !n"-t  familiar  arid  in  -ome  re-pects 
t''e  ino-t  T'eai  1-  the  -en-iioij-  \\orld.  'Alio-e  tormatioti. 

V.ltli    it-    rich    ValietV  r)f    what    i-    -cell,    lie, lid.   atld    felt. 

we  h.ive  parriallv  de-cribed.     The-e  -en^e-exiiei  ience- 

coti,].e|    attention.   e\.  it.'  ])!e,l-!ire    or    p.iili.   ,:].'[    lllduce 

aetjon.      Indeed,   -o  -trontrlv  do  thev  l,tv  hoM   of  u- 
tl.,it    We    caiii.oT    .tvoid    .iTtiibutin.'    !e,i!;^v    to    their 
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•nee,  lilt  e'!i;'j  trom 


*'.'*     ot     tiie     -en-e-.jlla.htie-.        Tlie     ]i!iV-ie:-;     thn,'    -     of 

biiiion-«  i,,f  Vibration-  .i-   the  o-,]  niTiire  ot   iiid,r  and 
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colour,  and  ot  tliMi^aiuls  ot  sotiunvhat  ditTereiit  viljia- 
tioiis  as  tin-  l)asis  ol  soimd.  I'iit^  rluMuiMt  (li'iils,  not 
with  stones,  plants,  and  animals,  but  with  forces  whoso 
behaviours  he  formulates  in  chemical  laws.  So  wc 
niifiht  fio  tlmiufih  the  entire  realm  of  science  conceived 
of  ill  terms  of  matter,  force,  and  mcttion.  ex])ressed  in 
formuli'tions  called  natural  laws  and  verified  within 
limited  spheres  of  our  ex])eri<'nce.  Likewise  mathe- 
matical and  meta])hysical  >ystems,  toiicther  with 
ethical  and  aesthetic  ])nnci])les.  are  relations  which 
the  mind  coticeixes  to  be  involved  iji  ex])erience 
which.  a>  a  whole,  is  the  true  reality. 

In  lihe  manner,  theie  is  the  '  -u))t>rnatuial 
world  tilled  with  many  and  diverse  objects  m<n-e  <>r 
le>s  carejullv  joined  bv  conceiveil  relations,  iiestrirt- 
ini:  ouisclve--  to  the  Christian,  it  is  clearly  as  nuicli  a 
mental  construction.  whate\er  else  it  may  be.  as  that 
of  the  chemist.  It  has  it-  lieaven  and  hell  :  it-  <Iim| 
and  man  conceived  in  unique  relations.  Think  oi 
the  elaborately  constructed  Christian  Wcltnusrhnnini;! ! 
l'>vcholo<:icallv  con>i(lered.  it  is  an  iileal  construction 
of  the  content  ot  the  ( 'hiistian  beliefs,  consi>tintf  of  the 
objects  and  relations  >u])posed  to  be  real  in  actu:il 
ex]ieiience.  an<l  t  heolo(ry  is  the  .-cience  of  this  jili.i-i- 
ot  e\]iciience. 

Individual  ]ier>onal;tv  is  also  an  im]K)rtant  factor 
in  tht\-e  ideal  con>tiii(  t ions  of  the  ditl'eient  aspert- 
of  ex]>erience.  Kveii  the  world  of  the  -ense-  is  nut 
free  tiom  tlii-  ])er,-on.d  clement.  Besides,  each  miiiil 
tend-  to  take  -oine  jiartial  a>])ect  of  experience  a-  tin' 
whole.  The  chemi-t  thinks  in  terms  of  chemici! 
attinitic-.  while  thf  theo!ot.'ian  would  cast  the  tlici' 
logical  mantle  omt  .ill  ihini:.-.  The  ••onstant  dis]iiit.i- 
tiot\s  amoni:  i  hcoluiiians  themselves  -how  that  tli- 
])er-onal  elciiH'iit  i-  a  larjxf  faiior  in  evervbnds  - 
tlieii|(iir\.  It  ;- Will  ih.tt  it  is  so,  lor  what  ,i  monotoii 
ous  level  ol  cxi-teiKC  it  would  otherwis(>  be  !  Indecl. 
the  fact   that  each  lau-t   think  in  his  own  wav  abo'i' 
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what   is   believed    is   uii   indispensable   conditifni    «»f 
relif:5ious  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  ])sych(»logy  affords  the  most 
satisfactory  ground  of  the  unity  of  individual  con- 
structions of  the  different  aspects  of  ex])erience 
expressed  in  the  various  sciences  and  in  theology. 
Here  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  ex])erience  and  of 
the  social  relations  of  the  individual  is  important. 
There  is  no  individual  a])art  from  social  relations, 
and  what  one  does,  thinks,  and  is  dcjiends  largely 
upon  the  social  relations  which  embody  the  community 
life  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Many  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  Church  were  formed  with  chief  em])hasis 
upon  the  individual,  but  now  there  is  a  larger  recogni- 
ti(iM  of  the  social  aspects  of  life.  There  grows  up  a 
rommon  conseiousness  in  which  each  part iii])iite-i  as 
a  r<'>ult  of  the  ■"  give-and-take  between  the  individual 
and  his  fellows, '"  which  I'rofe'^sor  Maldwin  calls  the 
■dialectic  of  ])ersonal  growth. "' "  That  i>,  the  indi- 
vidual self  is  a  social  >elf  :  ■'  .My  thought  of  self  is  in 
the  main,  as  to  its  char.icter  as  a  })ei-onal  self,  idled 
II].  with  mv  thought  of  (tthers,  distributed  vaiiou.>ly 
a^  individuals  ;  and  my  thought  of  other-,  a-^  ])ersoii-., 
i>  maiulv  tilleil  uj)  witji  myself.  In  othei'  word-,  but 
inr  cert.iin  minor  distinctioiH  in  the  tilling,  and  tor 
certain  compelling  distinctiuns  between  that  wlmh  i- 
•  luiiediate  and  that  which  is  objective,  tlf  iijo  iintl 
tlir  nltitr  lire  t(i  our  thoui/ht  oi'C  and  the  sauic  tlni''/. 
F"i  example.  ])ul)lic  opinion  expre--t'-  tin-  ((tnimnii 
MM  i,d  coii-ciousnes-  which  form-  and  is  toi!iu>d  by 
till'  individual.  As  a  conseqiK'Hce.  thf  membci-  nt  a 
coinnnuiitv  are  con>ciou<  ol  them-dve-  as  thinking 
a!ik<'  i>n  certain  toj)ics.  which  me,in>  that  ♦licv  have 
a  I  iiiiuiion  mind,  arcept  and  reject  -imilar  view-,  and 
;ui  arcordinglv.  .V  member  who  think-  and  ad-  .-o 
that  the  rest  of  the  c.namunity  cannot  adjii-1  their 
\:i'w-  and  act-  to  hi-  Iiec<)mes  a  heretic  a  ciiminal. 
"1.  Ill  le--er  deirree.  a  crank,  while  he  mav  be  one  of 
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tin*  l)oiii'l;u't(»is  (»f  huiuiinity,  iiuikintj  liis  iij)])o;ii;uue 
ji  little  t(t<)  soon,  wlu)  iiiii;lit  luivc  been  liailt'd  us  a 
goniu>  ami  a  lelunner  hud  be  coiiu'  "  in  tlit'  lulnei-s 
of  tiiiu'." 

The  best  illustnitit)n  of  the  social  nature  of  the 
individual,  psychologieally  considered,  is  languajie 
which  requires  a  coninioii  thought  to  be  exjnessed  by  a 
system  of  signs  socially  conlirined  and  acce])ted.  Thus 
language  is  a  co-operative  social  product,  lupially 
so  are  the  views  of  the  ilitTerent  worlds  alieadv 
described.  ])articularly  the  theological.  There  is  a 
social  ChriNtian  consciousness  which  varies  with  the 
diffeient  gr(*u])s  of  believers  and  is  shared  in  by  each. 
Whatever  this  Christian  social  consciousness  acce])t- 
and  acts  uium  is.  for  that  coniiuunity,  the  truth  which 
must  be  acce}>ted  by  him  who  woukl  be  accounted  a- 
holding  the  truth  "as  it  was  once  delivced  to  the 
saints."  Authority  in  religion,  at  least  in  one  of  it> 
a.-pects,  is  a  form  of  the  e.\])ression  of  the  social  coii- 
sciousness  ;  once  it  was  the  Church  or  I'apal  decree- 
or  the  confe»ions.  and  now  ])erha])s  the  S-ri})tuiv-. 
while  from  the  ])oiiit  of  view  of  the  individual  Iimmi 
Sociates  to  the  present  the  only  authoritv  is  the 
inner  Voice.  Hut  the  a^>ertion  that  the  onlv  authoritv 
in  religion  is  the  voice  of  consiieiice  aiul  the  iimei 
light  of  reason  is  simply  an  attempt  to  >e])arate  t!:r 
individual  from  his  social  relations  and  is  onlv  hall  .; 
truth  ;  tlu'  (tther  half  is  that  the  Chri.-tian  conunuuitv 
ha>  its  social  consciour>ne>s  which  is  authoritaii\e 
for  it,  ex])iesvii)g  itM-lf  in  adherence  to  a  lVr>on.  .m 
Ideal  yiiiu.  a  Creeil,  a  Church,  a  .^acred  Book.  Ti.e 
other  pole  of  the  personal  relation  is  the  indiviiliia!. 
who,  ot  couise.  particij)ates  in  the  common  consiiou-- 
ne>s,  but  adjusts  !iini>elf  in  his  own  wav  to  t he- 
objective  >ynd)ols  of  what  is  to  be  acce])teil.  ]'"i 
example,  the  Bible  may  be  acce])ted  as  aiithoritati\e. 
on  the  one  liaml.  by  the  religious  coniniiimi  \ .  uh!;-'. 
on  the  other,  each  member  of  the  communitv  c.ii;!:-' 
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t'iiil  to  rcKunl  the  Bible  from  his  own  htuiidpoint  iind 
auide  hinisclf  by  his  own  intoqjietation  of  its  incun- 
mg.  Consequently,  individuiil  freedom  of  opinion  and 
inteqH-etation  is  the  true  counterpart  of  an  objective 
expression  of  tlie  social  religious  consciousness  which, 
for  the  body  of  believers  as  a  whole,  is  authoritative. 
Thus  the  free(h)ni  of  individuality  is  reconciled  with 
objective  authority,  and  both  are  essential  factor.^  in 
individual  and  social  religious  development. 

Again,  the  psychology  of  religion,  ])articularly  in 
its  social  aspects,  shows  that  not  only  the  authoritative 
but  also  the  historical  and  symbolic  have  a  legitimate 
place  in  the  religious  life.     The  content  of  the  social 
mind  is  transtnitted   from  generation   to  generation 
with  modifications,  indeed,  but  never  with  an  absolute 
break   from  the  ])ast.     Religious   views,   with   other 
conceptions  and  custom.-.  ])ass  on  and  are  subject  to 
change.     A  social  mind  without  a  history  to  rememl)cr 
is  as  impossible  as  an  individual  ])ersonality  with  no 
past.      For  the  indivi<lual  the  ])ast  is  an  ideal  con- 
struction of  former  e.xperiences  viewe<l  as  belonging 
iiitimatelv  to  the  jiersonal  self  with  delimte  relations, 
and  the  more  vivid,  definite,  and  c()m].lete  these  ideas 
and  relati(»ns,  the  more  real  the  pa-t  .-eenis  and  ihe 
more   ;'om])rehen.>ive    th<'    -elf    become-.     'I'he    social 
religious    con-ciousness    is,    therefore,    onl}'    a    largei' 
-elt  with  a  larger  and  more  coiujirelieti-ive  memoiy 
of  its  hi-tory.  and  e.\])eriences  even  greatei  -ati-tartion 
in  rovii'wing  the  ])a.-t.     Just  a-  with  the  ui<iividual. 
memories    centre    about     ptr.-on-    and    then     deeil- 
].riniarily,  so  the  social   religion-  mind  dwell-  uj'on 
il:e  ])erMinal  character  of  tho-e  win*  liavf  taken  part 
,,;   its  cii-e-.  and  the   greatei'  the  emotional   mteie-t 
arou-ed,  the  more  leal  d><  the-e  character-  and  their 
deeils  become. 

Likewi-i'.  the  p.-vcltoloL'ical  relation  of  though^  to 

"    ■  iiTicllci'      i-      -Ucll      th.lT      the      -Vliihulical 

leifitimate   \>\:in-  in  the  rulitiiwus  lite. 
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Tlif   onliiKiiii  (•   of   tlic    |,oi(r>   SiiniHT   iiiiil    |{,i|»tiv,n. 

(■t'lviiiuiiicsiiriil  ritii;ils.  im-  im  t-iiilitxliiiit'iit  in  scrisiiou^ 

lorm  III  ;iii  itlcil  luiitciit  wliox' ii|i|ir«'lici)Mi.ii  wuiiM  n,.! 

otluMuiM-  lie  -IM  (iii^|;iiit  ami  rItMr,  all  liuiiuli.  i»l  ciiin  -,■. 

Ilic   -yiiiliiilir   can    l)i'   iiii>u-i-(l   ami    lia>  a   witjf   \;iii 

aldlitv.    Tlu'  ciitiiv  alwi'iifi'  ol  tlu'  symliolir  wuiijd  |„. 

a  ivli^ioii  I.I'  |)iiiv  llii.iii,'lil  ami  iiiuaVd  conti-iiiiilat  lo'i 

with  a  strong:  Miy>li.'al  ifmii-mv.  Iml  with. ml  a  coin 

imiiiity  life  that  has  a  lii>toiy.  "  While  imiiviiliial  an. I 

.social   tli'\clo|imtMit    IS  away    iiom   ihc   -ciisiioiis  aii.l 

svinholic  to  the  i.lcal  and  s|iiritiial,  \i>l.  in  conM-i|ucm - 

of   the   |>aramount    reality  of   the     ■  seii>iii.iis  world' 

al)o\e  de-cnlied.   lew  ever   live  >o  coinpletelv   in   ih" 

realm    of    alistiact     conce|>tions    that     thev    are    no; 

assisted  hy  th,'  -.ensnoiis  re|iresontation  »'\en  of  tli-i' 

liiilheM    ihoui^hi-.     The    leioL'nition    of    this    >im|.!.. 

|>s\  (110101:1,  al  lait  w.iiild  n;i\e  the  syml.olic  it>  i-iirhtli;i 

I'l'"''"   I'l    ill''    ieliL'iou>    hie,   prevent  in,!.'   niuch   violei.' 
contio\c:>\-. 

l'-yilio|o!.'ical   analysis   -Ii..\\s.   as   ha-    liecn    -c;  ;  , 
that    the  aut  hoiHa!  i\  e.  hi-toiiral.  ami  svinliolic  h.tv. 
then   i.iujHT   place,  and   that    the  lea-oti-  tiierefoi    i^' 
chietl\    in   the  -oii.d   reJiuKui-.  nMi-cioii-ne-s  in  whi'!: 
the   indi\i,lii,il    pailicijiate-.      While   i|ii>   is   tine,    i!  •■ 
in<li\  idnal  i-  Idi  not  .mlv  free  t..  adjuM  hini-elf  i..  i! 
cunin. unity  \\\v  imt  i-  iindei-  nl«ih_Mtioii  i,,  ap])iuiii[  •■■■ 
hi-    -ocial    iiiheiitaiire    in    '    -    own    \\a\.    tui-    ihi.iu- 
I'l"   "  in\eiit!oi,."   that    i-       ai.-iiuli    the   iiiii,|iieiie--  , 
hi-  maiinci  of  [••-p,,Md-,_'  in  hi-  -cm  i;d  en\  iionmciit.  .; 
new  cjenicnt   ii;ay  >\.u-v  into  the  hte  o!  ihe  wh,,',.  ,.i. 

ad\alicc   1m'   li.ad.'         'I'lic-e   p-VcIlojoL'lr;,!    piilicliil.'-   ,1!- 

'""     "'•■;!     ■  ■  UiUati.in-    .ii     >ah  tier'-    d:-tin<  t;i.i      .  i 
■■  He. '-.'Ml-  ol  Aii'',uiii  .■  "  iiuhi  •■  The  l.'i  liLmm  "\  •!  ' 
"p:!.'.      niaiix-  cm'   wh"-.'  a  iL'unii  n' -  ,i;i,r,!,-t  .m-h.''/ 
!■  'fiii:i"ii  u.un  il,.   !  ,ipp,,h-iii  -M.'iiL'th  ii'iiii  .;  !,■• 

I"    l<'<oani:',e    the     II:    piilt,,!:,  e    nt     ijii       -m(I,,1    a-     V,  r , : 
''!"l!''i!V!!:;.!   Ivli-MMI-,., ,,-.:,„,„:,--,        Th.-.Mhe  II  .1 X' 
'"•     '•-  i     "i     II. una.  k'-    n.iii  .'p!  ;.ii!     ,,j     I  l:r     ji,-:,,;  ■,■    . 
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•  liiirniii  iiH  ilit>  iU'cn-tKiii  ol  ii  lot<;i<{ii  )-ltMrM;iit,  fiino-iilin^ 
the  (»iij(iii;il  (vssorict',  of  (.'liii-,tiiuiify.  A  siiniliu  olijfc- 
tidti  tiiiiv  f'«'  iiiii(l<!  t(t  HofT<liti^"s  n;<liiitioti  of  tin- 
aiitlioritiitivc,  (loj^iiiiitic,  and  -virl)oli<-,  iml^'cd  ••vfii 
tli»!  entire  'science"  of  tluiolo^v,  to  tlie  free  pliiy  of 
the  ,svnil>ol-fortiiirij^  irrwitriiiiitiori  whicli  strive-,  to  yive 
ex]irc"^ion  to  the  convntion  of  the  conseiviitiori  ol 
Viilue^  which  he  considers  the  e.s>ence  of  all  nih^ioii.'" 
lli-nce  it  follow-,  tliat  fi(!  wlio  i>  niindfiil  of  tlie  jtsyclio- 
loj.ncul  niitui*!  of  tlie  rehi^iou^  cori.scioii.^ne.^s  will 
afknowledi.'(;  the  li^ditfnl  [»lace  in  the  religious  life, 
it  niilv  of  ■'  icli(,Moii  within  tlie  limits  of  [lure  reason 
ut  aKo  of  aiithontv.  doi.'iiia,  and  svrnhol. 


Ill 
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])Iin(lple-  hel|)  11^  to  decide  whether  one  (node 


of  fX]nes>in<i  the  icliyioiis  hfc  i-,  Ifctttrr  than  anothttr. 
Shall  the  ideali-t  tx'  rcLfanli'd  a-  sU))fiior  to  hini  who 
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cx.ilt  one  order  of  ex]icr icik  <•  at  the  e\]ieii-c  of  aiinthei 


Wip|||( 


1  lie  tht!  same  in  ])iilici|)le  a-  if  the  phvMci- 


weii" 


tM  deiiv  the  realitv  of  red  litrht.  a-  -een,  l»ecaii-e  Iron 
ill-   -tandjjoint    lijiht    is   a    -erjc-    i,\    inliiiitely    \:t\ 
vihr.itioii-  (if  iinifjue  form.     I-^  it  anv  liei 


)i' 


er  or  more 
ati-lviiiL'  to  know  about  the  vihiatioii-  than  it  i-^ 
aituallv  to  -ee  the  liulit  with  it^  variety  of  colunr-.  ' 
If  W(?  mil-t  choose  hetwefii  the  twn.  let  it-  -ee  the 
liL'lit  ;  hut.  if  ])n.-il)le,  let  11-  not  nnlv  -ee  the  hyht 
hut   know  al-o  the  wondeiiui  account   j)hysic-,  has  to 

if    !t.       lakewi-e.    mo-?     de-II.dile.     liecaU-e    tnu-t 

■te.  1-  it  to  have  nut  onlv  the  aiiThoritative.  the 
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iliM-ovorint^  tlfrciii  tlie  self  foiniiij^  to  its  own  true 
lit'iii^.  Each  stii<;t'  of  tlic  roli^ioiis  history  will  tht'ii 
have  Its  worth  in  the  light  of  the  whole. 


llltllCII       IIUll       lll\        iflllll       111      IIM         lllllll     4lil«t      lll\-      l\t&lll>       i>l 

;iiiv  '■  wiirld  "  of  our  e.\]M'rietice  (leju'iuls  largely  on 
tlie(U'^ree  in  which  oiir  eniotioiial  interests  are  aroused 
and  satislied,  and  upon  the  values  that  the  objects  ol 
<tur  beliefs  have  lor  the  ])roinotion  or  hindrance  of  our 
activities,  for  what  we  believe  to  be  true  and  real,  we 
act  upon,  and  the  action  in  turn  tends  to  stivnirtlii-ii 
the  U'lief,  if  it  encounters  no  ob>tacle.  The  \\\>>]r 
intense  the  emotional  element  becomes,  the  more  the 
I'lf  is  laid  hold  of  and  called  into  action,  the  more 
reality  the  objects  of  experience  actpiire.  \\  hatevcr 
fails  to  call  forth  such  responses,  just  so  far  a]t])roxi- 
mates  to  the  negation  of  reality.  '"  The  world  of 
living;  realities  as  contrasted  with  unrealities  is  tlun 
anchored  in  the  K<i'>,  coir-idered  as  an  active  and 
emotional  term.  And  we  give  what  -eems  to  us  a 
still  higher  tlegree  of  reality  to  whate\cr  things  we 
.select  and  eln])ha^i/.e  and  turn  to  with  a  u  ill."  '"     The 


<|ue>iiofi  in   [Maciu'e  wiu ,    _ |., 

reality  in  it>elf,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  the  veiilict  u\ 
our  actual  experience,  smli  a  (|Ut'--tiiiii  is  not  only 
unnecessary  !»iit  grows  out  oi  a  misconcepi  ion  of  the 
relation  of  thought  and  being.  Still  fiiither,  this 
])liysical  world  of  meanings  that  I  know  h,i>  implicit 
relations  to  my  own  deeds  of  w  ill  wiiich  fullil  ideal  en<l-. 
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The  phyiinil  \vorl;l  i>t  t«>  iih'  tlii"  mcih;  ».{  my  iiiuml 
.struggli's;    I  must  curry  out  my  icleuls  in  the  worM 
tluit  is.  iitul  its  meanings  are  not  eomjjlete  till  they  are 
viewed  m  relution  to  the  possible  ends  thiit  1  tnuy  set 
hefore  myself  Us  u  eon.^ciously  striving',  willing  being. 
These   meanings  are,   indeed,   inexhaustibh',   fo"-  the 
Mver  is  to  me  und  to  my  fellows  whuttjverour  interests 
and  puqwses   ih'ternune   it   to   be -now   a    ])h'asure 
resort,  n(»w  bearing  goods  to  market,  now  irrigating 
(lur  fields,  or  again,  minister'ig  to  our  seUM"  <ii  the 
beautiful.     Hueh   (tf   us   makes  of   the    iiver  a    little 
diilerent   sort   of  reality,  yet  !uit   m»  dilTerent   as  to 
destroy    its    common    objective    signiticance    in    our 
mutual  e.\perienie,  for  we  know  fully  enou;.'h  what 
each  means  to  mal  e  commimicatioii  concerning  this 
object     |n»ssible,     however     wondeilul     this    simple, 
ci.inmoiiphue  fact  may  be.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
|)liv>ical  world  is  imt   truly  real  in  abstraction  fiom 
ourselves  ;    we.  as  it  were,  complete  its  reality  when 
we  a])i)lv  ourselves  to  it  and  it  to  our^elve^  so  as  to 
lealiz''  the  iileal  ends  of  will  which  we  .seek  to  fuHil. 
But  these  meanings,  in  wlmh  the  world  that  we  live 
in  con>i.->ts,  are  interrelated  and  embraced  in  a  higher 
which  takes  up  the  j)artial  meanings  into  itself,  and 
this  higher  meaning  can  oidy  find  its  com])letion  in  the 
living  e.\})erience  of  the  kingtlom  of  s])irits  or  moral 
.selves. 

The  psychological  relation  of  thought  to  what  is 
believed  to  be  real  now  makes  it  possible  to  show  in 
what  .sen.se  thoughts  are  true.  Tliought  ha-  a  tunc 
tioiial  character  becau.se  it  .serves  the  end  of  iction. 
Consciousness  a])])ears  at  that  .stage  in  the  ('Vt. hit  ion 
of  organisms  where  mere  retle.x  mechanism  fail<  to  re- 
spond eifectively  to  tlu'  .surrouiubngs.  Thought  steps 
in  to  devise  means  and  to  guide  the  active  rcspon.ses  to 
the  environment,  both  j)hysical  and  social,  in  sudi  a 
way  a>  t(»  ])romote  the  well  being  of  the  -ubjcit  and 
renderthefu  ictionusa  wholeadetpiate.  Thu>  thought 
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has  a  functional,  biological,  selective  character.    ,-ul 
US' of  value,  not  for  its  own  sake  primarily,  but  ic     ue 
life  which  It  serves.     The  consciousness  o'f  nieaninfr  on 
the  perceptual  level  finds,  in  a  present  peiceptlon 
.some   factor  significant   of   what   has   already   been' 
experienced,  which  becomes  the  guide  in  the  action 
required  in  order  to  conserve  and  ])romote  the  well- 
being  of  the  subject  in  those  conditions.     Thinkiii-r 
overcomes  the  particular,  fragmentarv  nature  of  ikm- 
ceptions  by  finding  relations  which  inav  be  used  in 
activity.     Thus   thought,   belief,   realitv,  and  action 
are   intimately   related.     The   >ubject  'is   conslantiv 
forced  to  meet  a  varying  situation.     Habits  of  thou^^h't 
and   action  already   at   hand  partiallv   provide   the 
instnoiient.  for  dealing  successfully  with  the  present. 
But  so  tar  as  the  situation  contains  new  features,  or 
those  that  have  never  been  fully  mastereil,  thoutrh't  is 
needed  to  produce  a  better  way  of  adjusting  the  s^elf  to 
the  objects  believed  real.    There  ai'e,  of  course,  alwavs 
such  features  requiring   new  efforts  to  organize  the 
experience  so  as  to  satisfy  the  vital  needs.     But  it  i- 
no  merely  logical  harmony  that  is  sought,  for  thought 
IS  functional  in  its  nature.     What  interest  have  we 
in  uniting  concept  with  concept  abstracted  from  living 
experience  t     The  judgment  of  to-day  serves  the  real 
experience  of  the  present,  but  there  is  no  living  interest 
in  squaring  it  with  a  judgment  held  previously  except 
so  far  as  the  experienced  reality  of  to-dav  and  that  of 
yesterday  are  sufficiently  ahke  to  require  the  same 
instruments  that  were  formerly  useful  in  the  identical 
situation.     Back  of  logical  consistency  is  the  assump- 
tion that  the  living  experience  will  be  in  its  totality 
consistent   which   renders  the   ideas   representing   i> 
secondary  and  true  oidy  in  the  sense  that  thev  enable 
us  to  move  from  point  to  point  in  this  experience 
successfully.     Thus  thoughts  serve  the  ends  of  life 
and  are  true  .so  far  as  thev  enable  us  to  deal  succc^  ' 


fully 
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guided  by  a  certain  judgment,  goes  tar  towards  under- 
mining tlie  tru.-^t  in  the  truth  of  that  judgment,  and 
suspicion  is  awakened  that  the  real  rehxtion  between 
the  objects  ol  behef  has  not  been  discovered  and  the 
mind  is  im])elled  to  a  new  sohition.  But  conceived 
relations  that  have  proved  their  worth  in  the  conduct 
of  life  become  trusted  supports,  and  as  they  are  added 
to  and  organized,  advance  in  knowledge  is  gained. 

In  view  of  what  has  just  been  said  concerning  the 
psychological  relation  of  thought  and  action,  it  follows 
that  morality  and  religion  accompany  each  other  in 
their  devel()])ment.  Since  action  takes  place  according 
to  what  is  believed, religious  beliefs  must  be  followed  by 
action  consciously  determined  in  view  of  the  reality  of 
the  objects  of  these  religious  beliefs.  But  this  is  moral 
action  in  view  of  ends  which  means  that,  from  the 
beginning,  religion  implies  moral  conduct  of  a  high  or 
low  order  according  to  the  character  of  the  object  of 
worship.  Whether  there  can  be  molality  without 
religion  being  an  implicate  is  another  question,  but, 
certainly,  a  morality  which  does  not  pass  readily  into 
religion,  in  other  words,  consciously  directed  action 
which  fails  to  consider  the  objects  of  the  supernatural 
'■  world  ■'  viewed  as  real,  would  seem  to  be  incomplete, 
for  the  man  who  has  no  supernatural  "world  in 
\iew  of  which  he  acts  is  incomplete,  or,  having  it.  is 
deiit-ient  in  the  scope  of  his  thought,  and  when  Knnt 
and  llcgel  regard  morality  as  a  transition  stage  on  l  le 
way  to  religion,  they  seem  to  have  stated  what  follows 
from  the  relation  of  action  and  belief  to  reality. 

It  now  becomes  evident  that  the  products  of 
thought  should  not  be  abstracted  from  the  primary 
unity  of  experience.  But.  if  this  is  done,  the  ideal 
content  of  experience  a]>pear  as  the  true  reality,  as  in 
IMatonism,  while  the  emotional  and  volitional  factors 
are  neglected,  though  they  are  equally  essential  factors 
of  experience.  Kqually  false  to  the  psychological 
unity  of  experience,  as  a  unity  of  ideal,  emotional. 
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and   volitional  elements,  i.s  the  separation    between 
natural  and  spiritual,  theoretical  and  practical  truths 
for  every  truth  IS  now  seen  to  have  some  sort  of 
function  to  fulfil  in  the  conduct  of  life  as  a  whole  if 
It  IS  to  have  any  claim  to  be  truth  at  all.    Certainly 
thought  moves  freely  from  one  phase  of  existence  to 
another  and  recognizes  no  absolute  separation  between 
the  truths  of  natural  science  and  the  doctrines  of 
religious  experience  for  how  can  there  be  a  separation 
in  the  same  unity  of  experience  between  "  knowledge  "' 
and     faith       i'    Still  less  can  theological  doctrines 
have  any  truth  or  meaning  absl  acted  from  the  Uving 
experience  which  is  the  concrete  reaiity.  and  to  which 
they  minister.     On  the  other  hand,  1  a  theological 
system  becomes  linked  to  the  self  by  some  intense 
vivid  experience  which  it  seems  to  embody,   it  is 
accepted  as  true  for  the  reality  of  the  self  is  extended 
to  the  objec  s  of  thought  that  meet  such  a  response 
^othlng  which  I  can  feel  hke  that  can  be  false,^  says 
James     But  Christianity  with  its  faith  in  God  as  love 
witli  Its  passionate  beliefs  verified  through  deeds  of 

w!  h?i  T  1  '"  ^-T  '^^'"^-^  reasonings,  seems  to  accord 
uith  the  fulness  of  experience,  and  involves  a  concep- 
tion of  the  world  that  satisfies  mind  and  heart,  and  is 
accordingly  regarded  as  the  truth. 

In  hke  manner,  the  purposes  which  engage  my 
attention  and  call  forth   my  action  constitute  the 
psychological  nature  of  my  true  selfhood  that  becomes 
organized  about  these  ends.     I  am  the  meaning  of  mv 
hfe  which  IS  the  set  of  pui-poses  that  have  habitually 
b  en  followed,  and  which  I  am  now  endeavouring  t^ 
fulfil  and  intend  to  pursue.     A  self  can  have  no  past 
to  remember  except  it  reviews  the  purposes  it  has 
sought  to  realize.     If  these  purposed  are  indefiniJe 
and  unorganized,  we  are  nobodies,  we  fall  back  into 
the  ceaseless  flow  of  mental  states  and  have  no  proper 
individuality.     Personality  is  an  achievement.  Merely 
to  be  conscious,  to  be  the  channel  through  which  the 
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(lurctits  of  tho  world  flow,  unrestrained  and  unro- 
strictod.  is  to  stand  below  what  we  conceive  man  to 
be  and  aj>pr()ximate  to  the  animal  and  plant  life. 
There  is  no  value  in  a  multiplicity  of  successive 
experiences  as  such,  and  when  a  man  allows  hiffiself 
to  be  swe])t  along  by  the  natural  and  social  world 
about  him  without  reacting  upon  it  so  as  to  accomplish 
some  self-chosen  pm'[)ose,  he  has  nothing,  we  feel,  to 
distinguish  himself  as  a  human  being  from  non-human 
existence  ;  indeed,  we  venture  to  believe  that  he  causes 
the  forces  of  nature  to  fail  of  their  implicit  purpose 
in  relation  to  moral  agents.  To  be  a  person,  then,  is 
to  be  something  definite,  to  fulfil  some  end  which  I 
set  before  myself.  Of  course,  this  end  is  more  than 
the  business  profession  that  I  have  cliosen  ;  it  is 
rather  the  business  of  liring  that  distinguishes  me 
fi'om  others  and  makes  me  what  I  am.  Personality, 
therefore, comes  to  be  through  self-determin».d  activity, 
and  is  ethical  and  good  or  bad  according  as  the  conduct 
tends  to  promote  or  hinder  the  most  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  self  in  relation  to  others.  Each  may  say  : 
I  am  trying  to  hve  out  my  ideal  of  life  ;  and  to  fail 
of  doing  so  is  to  fail  of  being,  just  as  he  who  would  be 
a  physician  but  fails  to  fulfil  this  ideal  is  no  physician, 
indeed  nothing.  With  what  tenacity  we  cling  to  these 
ideals  which  we  set  before  ourselves,  fearing  to  turn 
from  them  'est  we  lose  our  distinctive  reality!  Thus 
the  permanency  of  the  end  becomes  the  permanency, 
indeed  the  substantiality,  of  the  self. 

This  conception  of  the  reality  of  the  self  fron\  the 
psychological  point  of  view  offers  an  easy  transition 
from  the  individual  to  societv,  and  shows  that  the 
relation  between  persons  is  of  a  moral  character. 
Other  persons  have  their  reality  in  the  unique  ends 
which  they  realize.  Many  important  practical  truths 
follow  from  this  relation  l'  the  individual  to  others. 
One  is  that  each  },ersonality  should  be  permitted  to  live 
out  the  meaning  in  which  its  reality  consists.     Kant 
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oxprossed  the  same  thing  wI-m  he  said  that  each  is 
to  l)f  tioa.od  as  an  end  in  himself  and  never  as  a 
means.     I   may  use  natural  objects,  as  a  realm  of 
meanings  suboidinated  to  my  own  ends,  accordiiifr  as 
they  aie  Htted  to  serve  my  life.     But  another  ])erson 
has  another  sort  of  value  which  obliges  me  to  thiiik 
of  the  reality  of  that  peison  in  a  way  that  I  cannot 
apply  to  the  objects  of  the  })hvsical  world.     Mv  own 
being  IS  so  bound  up  in  the  maintenance  and  promotion 
of  the  being  of  others  that  I  must  do  all  possible  to 
preserve  and  develop  their  life.     The  family,  coin- 
nuirnty,  Church,  and  State  are  simplv  forms  of  ,uv 
social  relations  m  which  I  give  to  and  take  from  others 
what  IS  for  our  nuitual  benefit. 

Still  another  reason  for  finding  my  own  life  in  the 
preservation  and  ])romotion  of  that  of  others  is  found 
in  the  nature  of  ideals  themselves  which  imply  each 
other  in  a  unity  of  differences  and  distinctions.  Just 
as  each  thought  implies  the  others  in  a  whole  of 
thought,  .so  it  takes  all  of  us  reahzing  ideal  ends  to 
tu  hi  the  kingdom  of  (iod.  Thus  my  neighbour  an.l 
1  have  each  an  aspect  of  the  divine  purpose  to  fulfil 
whose  realization  in  deeds  of  will  constitutes  our 
distinctive  reality.  I  have  also  a  moral  interest  in 
ray  neighbours  conduct  and  participate  in  its  <^oo(l- 
ness  or  badness  by  reason  of  the  intimate  relation 
between  us. 

It  is  often  said  that  no  one  but  myself  can  bear  mv 
guilt  and  suffer  the  penalty  of  my  Vrong  -  doinc^  or 
atone  for  it.  But  the  social  relations  that  I  sustain 
refute  this  statement,  m  part  at  least.  If  my  neighbour 
taUs  to  do  his  duty  and  accomplish  what  he  under- 
takes as  the  proper  business  of  hfe,  I  must  make  g..o.l 
the  deficiency.  If  he  neglects  his  fanulv  and  tlicv 
come  to  want,  my  own  self-protection  obliges  me  to 
offer  help.  The  member  of  a  family  who  goes  wron>' 
causes  the  others  to  make  good,  to' atone,  for  his  sin 
so  that  the  family  reality  shall  be  preserved  and  it< 
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good  name  rescued.     Likewise   I   myself  may  tome 
short  and  others  have  to  make  new  adjustments  ui 


their  activities  in  order  to  restore  the  soc 


ialequihbiium. 


At  this  ])oint  it  is  easy  to  pass  to  the  ideal  of  One  wh( 
shall  so  feel  the  imperfections  and  wrongdoing  of  His 
brethren  that  He  devotes  His  life  to  the  task  ot"making 
all  things  whole  again,  thus  making  peace  through 
atonement. 

This  psychological  relation  of  each  self  to  other 
selves  makes  it  clear  what  moral  evil  is  and  the  way 
m  which  it  is  to  be  overcome.     A  moral  act  may,  for 
our  purposes,  be  regarded  as  implying  a  self-legislating 
agent  who  determines  his  own  ends  and  principle  of 
action,  although  the  consciousness  of  self  anrl  reflec- 
tion upon  courses  of  conduct  vary  much  in  the  different 
stages  of  personal  development.     Such  an  act  has  a 
complex  nature  on  both  its  subjective  and  objective 
sides.     As  subjective,  it  implies,  in  some  degree,  a 
consciously  conceived  end,  viewed  as  able  to  satisfy 
desire,  which  is  determined  upon  as  the  good  of  the 
self   in    that   particular   situation.     Objectively   the 
deed  has  its  consequences  which  alone  can  be  definitely 
known  by  others.     A  moral  act  is  good  or  bad  accord- 
ing as  it  tends,  both  subjectively  and  objectively,  to 
promote  the  well-being  not  only  of  the  doer  but  of 
society  as  a  whole.     On  the  other  hand,  physical  evils 
have  no  moral  quality,  but  are  conditions  and  events 
which   would   hinder"  the   development   of   the   self- 
conscious  life,  if  yielded  to,  but  which  may  be  the 
occasion  of  a  moral  triumph  if  overcome  bv  ref]ection 
and  will. 

In  \  iew  of  the  nature  of  a  moral  action  in  relation 
to  myself  and  others,  I  must  have  a  care  as  to  what 
I  do.  lest  my  deeds  restrain  the  spiritual  growth  of 
my  neighbour  as  well  as  of  myself.  Sometimes  my 
moral  wrongdoing  is  called  sin,  which  emphasizes  thfs 
personal  relation,  for  sin  has  no  existence  outside  of 
personalities.     The  only  way,  therefore,  to  overcome 
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and  destroy  tlif  very  cxistciicc  of  siii  is  to  restore  tlii« 
peisouiil  relation  so  that  the  iiiteiriipted  lianiioiiy 
may  be  renewed.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  eneouraj^inj,' 
truths.  f,.r  it  means  that  my  sin  may  l»e  entire! v 
blotted  ont  by  what  lia].])ens  in  the  hearts  of  the 
])ersons  whom  it  concerns.  The  lather  is  satisjied  if 
his  errinj,'  son  lives  ajiain  in  liis  affections  and  the 
father  lives  in  tlie  son's  h.ve.  Wliat  father  worthv 
the  name  demands  of  the  rej)entant  son,  as  tlie  oii- 
dition  of  iiis  acceptance,  that  he  give  back  the  wasted 
hours  tilled  witii  faithfid  service,  an  im])os,siI,i|ity. 
for  the  JKMirs  have  <,'one  f  Likewise,  I  live  with  tlu' 
lielief  that  all  persons,  even  the  "  (.'reat  Companion, "' 
whom  my  sin  concerns,  may  e-tablisli  the  relations  of 
harmony  and  peai'e  so  necossarv  to  our  mutual  well- 
bemg.  Till  this  is  done,  there  is  nuitual  discord,  lo,s>. 
and  distress. 

The  restoration  of  the  soul  and  its  recoverv  from 
the  hurt  of  sin  consist,  tlierefore,  in  view  of  what  has 
been  said,  in  a  radical  change  in  the  principle  of  action 
whereby  j  seek  what  1  did  not  before,  and  the  essential 
consecjueiice  of  the  new  course  and  motive  of  action 
IS  that  I  am  become  -  right  with  (lod '"  and  man, 
which  nieans  that  both  motives  and  acts  tend  in  the 
direction  of  the  fulness  of  life  of  myself  and  otliers. 
-Mv  true  ideal  being  now  becomes  realized  as  it  wa< 
not  before.  1  am  becoming  a  distinct  personalirv 
m  th'^  kingdom  of  spirits  because  in  me  one  part  oi 
the  divine  purpose  is  being  set  forth  faithfullv  in  ii.v 
motives  and  <leods.  J3ecause  of  my  necessarv  relatioii 
to  others  I  now  minister  helpfullv  to  their'spiritu.il 
development.  Since  each  stage  of  advancement  h;;^ 
a  more  comprehensive  ideal  of  moral  attainment,  the 
goal  IS  no  state  of  ])a>sive  existence  but  always  a  liio 
more  abundant,  with  larger  scope  (.f  activitv, "broader 
<lnti(>s.  deeper  peace  and  joy  as  we  move  ever  more 
>teadily  and  readily  in  the  wav  of  life. 

We  may  not.  however,  be  over-curious  as  to  h..\v 
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>tiv«'  and  ])iiii<i])lf>  of  action  is  to  be  [)^y(•llf)lot,ri(•,|||y 
intoi-pri^tcd.  j)oul)tlt!>s  maiiy  j^'ood  reason-,  lor  it  aic 
found  in  our  natural  arul  Mnial  relations.  a>  well  as 
in  the  depths  of  our  own  selves.  It  may  be  due  to 
inherited  tenlencies  of  the  developiiijr  or;,'aiii-Mi, 
nni)ellin,<,'  in  the  direction  of  a  lar^'er  life  ami  Furnidi- 
ing  the  physiolo(,'ieal  basis  of  the  mysterious  feelinj^- 
baekground  of  conMiou-ness.  Il  may  be  th^if  tli" 
natural  world,  with  its  physical  and  phy>io|oci(al  laws, 
reveals  to  me  the  truth  that  certain  courses  of  action 
must  be  avoided,  if  well-being  i-;  to  be  gained,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  a  new  idenl.  It  is  certairdv  a 
wholesome  e.\])eiience  when  we  aw;ike  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  dealing  wi«^'  •■  natural  world  that  has 
inexorable  laws  when  needs  harmful  to  (iur-ehc-, 
and  others  react  u])o.  as,  (tccasioning  the  conviction 
that  there  mu>t  be  a  chaiiL'e  in  moti\es  and  ])rincip|es 
of  action  if  a  desirable  existence  is  to  be  reached. 
<)i,  again,  the  natural  world,  with  its  glorious  beautv 
and  sublimity,  may  lead  us  to  new  eonceittions  of 
our  spiritual  destiny,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that 
a  divine  Self  theiein  ministers  to  our  s])iiitual  well- 
being. 

Our  own  inner  life.  too.  may  be  tlie  fruitful  source 
of  new  motives.  There  seems  to  be  an  inexhaustdtle 
Rea>on  in  which  our  ratiijnality  ])articipates,  an 
infinite  Self  of  which  we  are  the  expres.-iiui.  Xor  nru 
we  without  this  inner  v/itness.  To  mvself.  [  am 
iiideed  an  individual  havina  niy  own  life.  but.  in  r.tie 
moments,  my  individuality  seems  mei'ged  in  an 
iiitinite  Whole  of  which  I  am  a  part,  and  1  wonder  if 
niy  life  may  not  be  the  unfolding  of  a  Self  fh;it  i-  the 
source  of  all  that  is  in-  ever  can  be.  Sureh'  it  i-  cun- 
eeivable  that  there  may  emerge  in  my  C(jnsciou-ness, 
from  some  depth  of  Being  in  me.  desires  and  motives 
which  are  diiterent  and  lead,  sometimes  g,,Mitly,  (.ften 
with  sreat  power,  into  the  new  wav  of  life  in  which 
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oltl    thiiifis    liiivf   piis-nl   away   iiiid   all    tliiii<is    havr 
lu't'oiiic  new."* 

Oil  till'  otiior  hand.  jnohaMy  the  <Iii('l'  occn^ioiis  |ni 
tlu«  (lovflopiiH'nt  of  iH«\v  i(lt>als  arc  IuiiikI  in  the  sex  lal 
n-liitiofis  which  we  siislniii.     The  .«  arc  very  <'()mj)|(.,\ 
iind  lar-rcMchinjj;,  lait    they  all  have  a  moiv  or  1.^. 
direct  ])ersoiial  as])ect.     As  h.is  heen  shown   in   fln> 
])sycliolo<j;ical  study,  we  are  social  selves,  and  live  in 
otiier  jKMsonalilies.  and  they  in  lis.     We  ciinnot  avoid 
acting  with  some  idea,  of  how  others  regiird  <iiiracfioii.. 
The  thoucrht  of  relatives,  friends,  and  fellow-nienil)er< 
ol    CluiR-h    or   society    has   a   ])owerfid    deleriiiiniiii,' 
influence  on  the  formations  of  plans  and  ])urposer 
The  tendency  is  to  do  ns  others  do.     Of  course,  thi- 
principle  works  both  for  the  good  and  the  evil.  but. 
on  the  whole,  men  seek  their  highest  good,  and  the 
personalities  in  my  social  environment  of  oulstandiii!.' 
worth  are  powerful  restraints  from  the  evil.  liel])inL.' 
my  otherwise  too  feeble  desire  for  a  "'  better"  state 
of  myself  to  ])revail  through  their  influence  for  good. 
which  means  that  I  form  my  ideals  and  ends  of  jiction 
in  the  light  of  their  character.     Naturally  the  ju-rsoii 
who  is  most  worthy  and  who  has  received  the  mo-t 
of  my  attention  will  influence  me  most  in  the  formatioti 
of  my  ])urposes.     At  this  ])oint  the  ])ersotial  relation 
becomes  very  complex.     No  one  moulds  mv  chaiactei 
who  fails  to  enter  into  my  heart  in  sympatliv  and  love 
and  calls  forth  in  me  a  like  attentive  losjionse.     That 
other  life  must  al>o  be  near  to  my  own,  for  1  cannot 
adopt  the  life  of  ouv  removed  from  mv  sphere  aii.l 
beyond  my  capacities.     I  must  also  fojh'.w  in  mv  own 
way,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  reducing  us  all  to  oj  ■• 
monotonous  type.     J^ither  will  there  be  an  inlinitelv 
rich  variety,  constituting  the  beauty  of  the   moi;:! 
kingdom  of  spirits  in  whom  the  Supreme  Spirit  IIikN 
His  life.     Any  personality  of  the  past  or  present  ct 
such  woitli  that  I  heed  its  characteristic-  lead-  no  t^ 
modify  my  own  ideals,  and  to  be  and  do  a  little  bett.;, 
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I  lit  I  If  more  \vi>('ly  tliaii  h^forc  Thus  I  hfidn;^'  to  si 
limit l(!ss  Npiritiial  l'cl|()\v.-.|iij)  which  lias  its  loiuiilation 
in  the  eternal  Self.  I  now  un<liTstariil  h(!tter  the  plaee 
.lesiis  occupies  in  the  Christian  con>(iousn«'>s.  From 
'iiaiiy  sources  I  have  learned  of  lliin,  althouj^h  1 
have  n(!ver  >ccn  Hirn.  As  we  have  previously  >hown, 
it  is  a  psycholoirical  principh;  tliat  any  ol)ject  of  con- 
sciousn<!ss  tends  to  hecome  real  accordinj^tothe  amount 
of  inten' it,  fceliriff,  and  volition  dinscted  to  it.  Kveti 
persons  vary  in  their  realties--  for  us  accordinj^  as  the 
thought  of  thetu  evokes  nuich  or  little  of  our  attention 
and  afTecfion.  liikewise,  tny  conceptioti  of  Jesus 
U'low.s  and  <lcepens  until  it  calls  forth  in  me  such  inter- 
ested attention,  contemjilatioii,  and  etnotion,  that  lie 
licronies  a  living  reality,  tratisccjnding  the  limits  of 
time  and  place,  a  real  conipanion.  Henceforth  my 
decisions  are  made  in  the  light  of  the  characteristics 
nt  thi^  Ideal  Man  which  I  would  make  my  own.  Thus 
I  commit  myself  to  ideals  f(jrmed  in  the  light  of  my 
knowledge  of  Him  with  confidence  that  in  Him  is  the 
lligliest  Life  1  have  yet  known.  If  1  am  mistaken, 
1  know  no  other  way  that  is  better.  But,  unless 
values  are  other  than  they  seem,  I  may  rest  all  upon 
Christ  as  the  Person  in  whom  the  true  life  is  found. 
And  what  is  the  true  life  '.  .Surely  it  is  in  harmony 
with  the  innermost  princi})le  of  nature  and  of  spirit 
which  is  the  verv  life  as  it  is  in  God,  the  Author  anrl 
Source  of  all  thiiigs.  If  in  Chri-t  1  fin'l  the  governing 
truth  of  all  reality,  it  would  he  folly  to  turn  from 
llini  wlio  alone  has  the  word>  of  eternal  life.  ''  This 
i-  eternal  life,  that  they  may  know  (jod  ami  Jesus 
('liri>t,  whom  thou  hast  sent."  Thus  the  Christian 
co!i-(iousness  utters  itself  in  conformity  with  the 
psychological  law  that  idea>  which  are  accom])anied 
by  great  emotion  and  interest  tend  to  he  transformed 
into  realities.  Hence  the  idea  of  Je>us,  >tirring  the 
very  dei)tli>-  of  the  heart,  is  exalted  into  the  place  of 
>upreme  reality,  and  t<j  Him  our  destinv  is  committed 
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•  •I  tlii>  .iiialy.Ms  coiitiil.iit.'  to  til."  (I.'t<'irniiia(i.»ri  <.f  our 
ultiiual..  vi.'u  ..f  the  |'.Ts(.ii  «,f  CI, list  i„  r,.|;,tioii  tu 
tli.>  wIh.I,.  of  fxistiMic..,  that  is,  to  (;...|.  i,„.„,  ;,,„|  t|„. 
World. 

TliiMv  IS  aKo  a  social  inlicritancc  in  wliich   I  am 
Iliad."  to  sliar.-.  |).->v.li.)loiri.allv  .■.)ii>i<I.T.«d.  as  a  .•.»tis,.- 
.|U."ii.-.-  ..t  my  own  s.u'ial  r.-latioiis.     Only  two  factoid 
in  tins  social  inlicrilaii..-  ,i.>,m|  h..  in.Miti.in.Ml.  nanu'lv 
til.-   S'ii|.tni.>s  aii.l   tlu"   liisiorv  ..r  tluM.«li.'ioiis  coin- 
I'liimty  and  its  .lotrnias.     Tli.-s.-  arc  sii.-li  c..nstitii.'nl 
l.ictor-  111  til."  Clirivtian  Mi.jal  .•oiiscioiisncss  that  tli.'v 
have   a    j)ro)M"r   .lann    n|)..n    the   attcnti.)ii    of   cvcrv 
•ii'*i>'l'.'r  .,1   th."  sn,ial  l.odv.     B..th  arc  aiith.-ritalivc 
m   that    they  sh..\v   v,hat  the  ivliuinns  c.Mis.ionsncvs 
has  c.x]H>n.Micc.l.   m   the   li-ht   of  whi.h   mv  presci.t 
i.h-als  and   iim]...>i"s  sh..nl.[   he  iornic.l,  if"  I   am  to 
^^nuW  my  .■..n.lii.t   s,"curelv  in  the  imrmal  c.»nr>.c  of 
ite.     Hnt  li..\v  shall  1  usc  the  Scriptuivs  '.      Psvcho- 
h.,i.'i.ally  c.Misid..|e.l.    I    never  .an    nse   anvthini'    no 
matter  where  I  tin.l  it.  exeept  in  the  f.u'ni  of  niv^oun 
inteq)retan..n  an.l  respon,.e  to  it.     That  is.  I  am  to 
imd  spiritual  n.MiMshment  and  ^nii.lane.'  in  the  Biblicil 
wMtniirs     f.»r    niys,"lf.    ami     ■•  u-h..evcr    ai)i)reciat.'s 
simpli.ity  an.l  truth,  jrraml.mr  ami  sublimit v,  mu^t 
surely  tmd   j.lcasiue  an.l   e.)nsolation   in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.     The  reason  whv  manv  a  man  iloes  n.,t 
care   f.)r  them,   is   that   he   is   not  allowe.l  freelv  to 
ap]m)])riate  from  them  what  suits  liini."  '»     TheVoii- 
Hu't  ..f  ..])inions  as  to  origins  and  methods  does  n-.t 
ossen  the  w.n th  of  what  1  find  written.     Who  can- 
lu.w  the  poet  holds  the  pen  that  writes  the  inspirin-r 
snnjr  that  Miicrs  Its  way  tlumigh  the  vears  and  into 
hearts,  bringmg  blessmg  everywhere  i  '  Therefore   lot 
m.Minrostramed.move  up  and  down  in  the  Bible  inthr 
wonderful  storehouse  of  the  treasures  of  the  rehcrio;^ 
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ii(tl>(Mlll'll('->.        .Nut     all    the    i.'1'lll-    .III'    <'i|ll-lll.      illl   If 

five,  I'lit  iinfic  aif  WKitlilf-.-,  lor  tliii>Hi.'li  'li«'tii  -iiiiii'^ 
till'  liii'  ol  -iMil-i  wliii  lia\f  -tlivcii  to  n-f  out  of  iiatiiii-\ 
diikiii'^-^  into  tlif  r|f,irin'>-  <it  hill  >flt-(on><'|.);i-iic-> 
in  <  Jo'l. 

In  liki-  maiiiK'i  •-lioulil  w<'  n-f  the  -ocial  inlin itaiir.' 
tliat  \vc  havf  ill  the  lii-to!  V  ol  tli<'  K-litiioii-  (0111111111111  V 
aii'l  <if  it>  iloitiitji'-.  K\t'M  ■■  >vinl)o|ii  al  <f|cnioh!c>, 
li.illoWfil  Itv  tlif  \<'H('iatioii  ot  tlion-an>l-.  oi  \-.Mr-. 
iiiu^t  >iin'lv  ^('«'rii  v<'iH'ial)l('  and  -acrcl  to  cvci  \' oim' 
who  lias  the  ^li^htc^t  appn'i'iat  ion  |or  In-toiv  " 
(I'aul-'-n).  To  he  ahlf  to  tol|r»\v  tlif  ilc\  (•|o|)nicnt  ol 
ii!i!  H'!i<_'ioii  from  tin-  -tiuy^lf-  of  thi'  cniv  ( 'hii-ti  in- 
to t!i<'  aliiio>t  nnlimit<M[  activitv  of  tht-  (  "mi-t i.ni  rom- 
iiiunitv  of  till'  i)ii'-i'nt  [^wr-  a  ^tt'ai|iiit'-->  to  our  laitli 
and  -tit'ii;;t  ht'M^  our  coiiviii  n.n  tliat  we  liivc  <  oni- 
iinitcd  our  -])iritual  dt.'>tiiiv  to  >oni«'ttiinii  that  cnduit'^ 
aiid  pa--c>  not  auiv.  'riit'ictoif.  let  nic  iiio\c  hccK' 
throuuli  tlie  lii-toiv  of  tin-  i»'li'jiori  wliic'u  I  tia\c  m  1  l^ 
!!i\'  own.  To  1)1.'  -(•t'pth,.;!  toward^  whit  othiM-  lia\'<' 
Iji.'iicvoil.  to  siji'  in  tlio-c  i^ieat  historical  cont  ii)\  ;T-i('< 
coiici'mini;  what  should  bf  hcM  oiilv  -onictliiiii:  to  \h: 
iffutt^l  with  brilliant  anav  of  laodi'in  ar<(unit'nt>. 
or  to  hi-  zealously  enforced  upon  unwilliny;  niinih  of 
the  pre-i'ut  is  sadly  to  ini-s  the  <-lianu  that  the  lifr 
of  the  \)A-X  outrht  to  have.  If  ])re-cription->  coiiceinintr 
what  Wf  ought  or  ouuht  not  to  believe  were  to  yield 
to  perfect  freedom.  "'  the  creed  as  an  iinconstiaiiied 
confession  that  we  de>ire  to  belontr  to  the  trreat  moral 
community  that  regards  Je-u-  a-  the  Saviour,  that 
we  wi-h  to  live  and  die  in  it.  would  break  forth  from 
a  th'iU-and  hearts,  who  now  look  upon  it  with  di-tru-t 
and  aver-ion  '"  (Paul-en;. 

The  con-ideration  of  the  ])ractical  belief  in  '  I  xl 
from  the  p-vcholoL'ical  ]ioint  of  view  has  ben  ie-(>rved 
till  now.  although  reference  ha.s  frequently  been  made 
To  the  divine  ]nuiioses.  The  particular  -ocial  (■om- 
iiiunitv  to  which  we  belon:^  Itclieve-  in  <iod.  .iiid  the 
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belief  is  far  deeper  and  more  widespread  among  all 
classes  than  is  commonly  supposed.'"  This  belief 
has  a  history  which  is  a  large  factor  in  our  social 
inheritance.  The  Christian  theologian  has  been  at 
work  for  centuries  upon  the  doctrine  of  (Jod,  and  the 
result  of  his  toil  is  at  hand.  But  our  social  inheritance 
also  presents  us  with  a  still  more  complicated  system 
of  science  and  metaphysical  speculation  which  has 
often  furnished  the  sceptic  with  arguments.  The 
complexity  of  views  for  and  against  the  belief  in  (io<l 
is  distracting,  and  causes  the  inquirer  after  the  way 
of  life  to  cling  the  more  firmly  to  the  conviction  that 
there  is  a  proper  relation  of  all  these  interests  of  the 
spirit  which  he  strives  to  find,  and  which  I  believe 
psychological  analysis  will  help  him  fir  as  I  shall 
now  try  to  show. 

The  first  problem  that  arises  is  whether  religion 
has  anything  that  is  not  found  in  science  and  philo- 
sophy.    In  the  name  of  trutli,  what  dot     religion  adrl 
that  we  had  not  before  ?      Concerning  this  question 
the  theologian  yields  too  much  and  the  scientist  claims 
more   than   belongs   to  him.     The   theologian   often 
attempts  to  transform  the  content  of  the  relitrious 
consciousness  into  the  system  of  conceptions  produced 
by  scientific  reflection.     The  universe  is  then  conceived 
as  a  closed  system  of  law  and  order  and  regarded  as 
divine  and  spiritual,  which  is  to  reduce  religion  to  a 
mere  point  of  view  or  sentim-nt  concerning  the  facts 
already  present.     Thus  the  anxious  theologian  sup- 
poses^ that  he  has  given  full  significance  to  the  popular 
belief  in  (Jod,  whereas  he  has  left  out  its  important 
elements,  for  there  is  more  in  the  primary  personal 
experience  than  a  thought-content,  which 'is  at  best 
secondary,  and   in   the  service   of  the  religious  life 
Just  what  this  additional  factor  is  comes  near  to  bein" 
the  question  as  to  what  man  in  his  deepest  being  is" 
As  already  shown,  the  emotions  and   the   will   are 
invrlved  in  our  beliefs  whose  objects  are  real  to  us 
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Thus  the  rehgious  behef  in  God  is  an  original,  personjil 
experience  involving  emotion,  thought,  and  will  and 
claiming  the  whole  being.  In  the  very  nature  of  the 
case  there  will  always  be  something  in  the  religious 
experience  of  God,  as  there  is  in  the  experience  of 
every  form  of  reality,  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
thought  simply  because  it  is  not  prin\arily  thought 
at  all,  but  which  is,  for  that  reason,  not  the  less  real 
and  trustworthy,  though  it  has  to  be  designated  in 
terms  of  feeling  and  will. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scientist  claims  more  than 
belongs  to  him,  for  he  forgets  that  "  so  long  as  we  deal 
with  the  cosmic  anrl  the  general  we  deal  only  with  the 
svmbols  of  reality,  but  as  soon  as  we  deal  with  private 
and  ])ei'sonal  phenomena  as  such,  we  deal  with  realities 
ill  the  com])letest  sense  of  the  term,"  ^'  which  can  only 
1111'an  that  the  consciousness  of  Ciod  is  as  trustworthy 
as  the  consciousness  of  any  other  object,  for  both  are 
])eisonal  experiences  and  reality,  "  in  the  completest 
sense  of  the  term."  Besides,  our  psychological 
analysis  has  already  shown  that  to  abstract  an  object 
from  its  definite  place  in  a  self-conscious  experience 
and  treat  it  as  complete  in  itself,  and  then  to  use  its 
discovered  laws  in  an  attempt  to  explain  personal 
self-conscious  life  as  a  whole,  is  precisely  what  the 
scientist  does  when  he  tries  to  explain  morals  and 
religion  according  to  the  principles  of  natural  science, 
which  are  only  vahd  w'ithin  a  relative  spheie.  Nothing 
short  of  the  whole  personal  experience  is  the  primary 
fact,  and  no  one  phase  of  it  can  remove  the  unique 
significance  of  the  others,  which  allows  the  personal 
belief  in  God  to  have  its  full  value  in  the  life. 

Jt  is.  however,  probable  that  the  personal  belief 
in  the  Deity  is  never  the  same  for  different  persons. 
Kdch  believer  relates  himself  in  his  own  unique  way 
to  (!(>d  according  to  his  need,  just  as,  to  use  a  figure 
of  Leibnitz  in  the  Monadolofpj,  no  one  sees  precisely 
the  same  city  as  another,  but  the  city  seen  is  as  it  is 
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inr  liiiii.  Likewise,  to  om(\  Hod  is  lidv  iiiid  a  cm,- 
siiiiiiiijj;  (iiv  toward  iiiiquitv  ;  to  aiiotluM',  (iod  is  |,,v,. 
and  iiiorcy;  to  one.  II,."is  the  c'od  of  battles,  t., 
another,  the  lor<ziviiig  Father.  X(.ris  it  true  that  (Iod 
r-^  all  these  to  any  one  at  the  same  time,  lor  one  oi'  thcM' 
attrihtites  tends  to  assume  ascendancv  over  the  otliers. 
Consequently,  there  ean  he  no  universal  statement  of 
what  the  belief  in  Cod  is.  considered  from  the  ])ersonal 
standpomt.  And  yet.  uidess  we  are  to  sto])  here,  it 
is  iieeessary  to  lind  some  eoneeption  of  what  the  heii.f 
m  Cod  means,  although  its  content  can  never  Ik>  uiven 
])recisely  as  it  is  in  ])ersonal  experience. 

In  the  first  ])laee.  the  term  Cod  is  the  ex])ression 
o\  the  immeasurable  need  of  life  in  its  fulness,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  belief  in  C,>d  is  due  to  the  streix'th  of 
the  ((mviction  that  there  is  such  life  for  us,  ami  the 
ditiicully  ot  explaining  the  nature  of  Cod  is  commen- 
surate with  the  dilHculty  of  telling  what  this  need  ..t 
eternal  life  is.     Even  if  we  were  compelled  to  <n'ant 
a^s  1  do  not  think  we  are.  that  there  is  no  room  h^'v 
('«><l  111  our  knowledge  of  self,  things,  and  other  seKe-, 
there  is  vast   room   in  the  realn^of  our  felt   iieeiU. 
a    fact   which    found   expression   in    Schleierniachei"^ 
definition    of    religion    as    the    -  feelintr   of   absolute 
dependence.  •     Kveu  the  fact  that  what^knowle.lge  w 
have  IS  an  acquisition  and  disconr/j  drives  us  be^vond 
it-eli.     J^ut  we  have  heart  as  well  as  mind,  and  the 
heart  IS  not  satisfied  with  Kw.  than  the  divine  Peisni. 
the   Father   w1k>  cares    for   us   and   a])i)reciates   om 
particular  needs  and  struggles,  and  supplem-nts  and 
com]>letes    our    life    whatever    happens.       For    thi^ 
reason  the  message  of  Jesus  that  (iod  is  the  Father 
who  loves  and  cares  for  His  children,  who  rescue^ 
them   from   themselves   and    brings    them   safely   t.> 
eternal  life,  was  glad  news  to  the  comnu)n  ])eople 
Because  Jesus*  message  jiromises  such  full  satisfaction 
the  heart   is  ready  to   tjelicve.     Just  as  a  fountain, 
cannot  be  less  than  the  streams  that  flow  frotn  it   ^" 
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the  Soiiici' ()!'  our  Ijciiii^  cuniiot  he  poorer  tliati  \vc  uiio 
fool,  sulTfT,  iuid  love,  but  iiuist  l)o  mon^  than  ;uiv  out; 
of  us,  for  it  ])nt(luc('s  us  with  oui'  variod  ox])oiioiK'(.'s, 
that  is,  it  must  be  iiiiud,  h(!ait,  lov(;,  will,  which  (mii 
only  be  f(juii(l  in  the  Su])reine  Self. 

hi  no  particular  is  it  more  nin'ossary  to  keey)  clo-e 
to  what  is  real  in  our  life  tlian  it  is  in  our  rellectiou 
upon  the  belief  in  (iod.  We  are  not  (■oni])l(!te  without 
( iod,  who  fills  out  what  in  us  is  on!>-  bejiun.  Our  life 
is  a  bridffe  thrust  ioith  wlii(di  must  have  support 
beyond  our  virion.  We  demand  not  (julv  that  this 
Beinfr,  who  is  to  bi-  our  (Iod,  shall  have  com^iletely 
what  we  have  fragmentarily,  but  also  that  He  shall 
see  to  it  that  we  in  turn  have  all  the  fonij)!eti'ness  of 
life  eoneeivuble  f(jr  us.  But  we  arc;  not  even  willing 
to  tru<t  to  our  own  thought  of  what  can  l)e  (»urs,  but 
cjt^t  ourselves  upon  tlie  ]jerfect  Jvea-oti  as  alone  able 
til  know  what  is  yxv^-^ible  for  us.  The  mighty  itn])ul-e 
(if  religion  is  for  life.  We  want  to  be  saved,  not 
merely  from  sin  but  from  the  defeat  of  .strugLde,  frotn 
the  lurking  di>.appointi.ient  that  our  victories  are 
not  more  com]3lete.  The  thirst  of  spirit  requii'cs  the 
F(Hmtaiu  of  Life. 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  contradictions  and 
weaknesses  are  not  sufficient  to  prevent  our  belief 
in  God.  P'aith  is  even  confident  that  the-e  dark 
shadows  have  a  final  meaning.  Religion  refuses  to 
be  rcVbbed  of  its  object,  come  what  will.  Noi'  are  w(! 
snti-fied  to  believe  that  the  contradictions  which  are 
>uch  a  burden  to  us  lose  themselves  by  being  "  trans- 
muted '"  in  an  undifferentiated  state  of  the  Ab-oluto, 
as  Bradley  says,  though  we  do  believe  with  him  that 
all  is  reconciled  and  made  whole. '•^-  Rather  do  we 
believe  that  they  appear  from  the  ^tand]toint  of  the 
divine  purposes  as  incid.entals.  however  ]jainful  they 
may  be,  along  the  way  of  spiritual  development,  but 
utterly  overcome  in  the  higher  enjoyment  of  the  soul 
that  ha<  attained  unto  the  life  that  i<  eternal  in  God. 
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\\  lut  is(;,h|  (      As;,  Inn,  «;,ul  is  the  .siii>icmc  sviiil),)! 
ol  wlmt  the  soul  sooks,  tli.nii,'!.  it.  I)(>  luif  ;,  stu.mncrin.r 

"■(.k.M.   Wttn-atUr.        TIh"  ^r,      U    Mrl<i„fr  is  „„|v  OX,,MMl..d 

"\   lilt'  Mssiiiiiiur.  iikm  to  iviiowlfdiic  of  c.MHijIctiMio.s 
and  p.Mcc  ,11  (J,„|. 

Si.ur  tl,(MV  is  this  const:,,  ■  m.rhin^  out  h.-von.! 
N\  lat  can  ho  .u;  a  jrivon  time  l)n,,iirht,  int.)  actual  iuMn-^ 
which  may  he  hriclly  cxprcsscl  as  the  ...iginal  noM 
•>  lito  that  seeks  Its  satisfaction  in  various  fomis  tho 
"h'a  ol  (;o,l  as  the  supreme  satisfaction  .k'veh.ps  h.r 
tlu>  in(liv„hial  as  he  responds  to  what  the  commimitv 
;ucepts  as  emhodyin.sj:  its  highest  values.      Here  the 

]Mmcip!cs ot  ].sych,.|,.irical  .K.velopnient  are  inst r.u'tivc 
I  ho  whole  problem  of  the  jirachial  unf.)ldii,.r  „f  the 
«'li;"acter  ot  a  supreme  and  ail-wise  (iod  in"  humi" 
i'onsciousness  becomes  the  problem  of  the  develo,,' 
niont  o  human  eharacter  thn>uo;h  struiz^je  with  natuiv 
tli'ouizli  social  iiiteic.Mirse.  and  especiallv  throu-'^ 
ivllection  upon  the  coiiHicts  which  thus  arise  "  ^^ 

Ix'oimnmor  w,tli  the  idea  of  some  mvsterioiis  Powc 
over  men.  va-iuely  conceived  in  svmbols  of  various 
kinds,  there  is  tinally  developed  thromrh  many  ime'- 
njediate  sta-c  the  idea  of  a  pers.^naf  deitv,  and  t-.'> 
uloa  ot  tl:e  character  of  this  deitv  becomes' graihurv 
purihed  and  elevated  in  response  to  the  character  ..- 
the  people.       In  iho  earlier  forms  of  religious  bel.- 
••'Hi    IS    le>s   ethically   conceived   than   later.     Ho   - 
thought  ot  rather  as  the  Power  able  to  deliver,  aveih^.'. 
protect.  ;uid  >ave.     -  The  individual  could  not  belu"  -^ 
111  a  good  deity  iinnl  he  had  tvmceived  the  good  per-.  • 
and  become  aware  of  the  obligation  in  his  own  bro  -- 
impelling  to  tlie  achievement  of  hke  good  ])ersonai''-.- 
betore  tills,  the  thought  of  deitv  is  without  the  a-  - 
Imte  goodness  because  the  self-thought  is  without    ■ 
lliere  i-^  then  a  continuous  upward  prot^ross  in  ♦■ - 
iv.iiiiuu^  htc.  keeping  pace  with  the  progres,  of  -•"•■- 
ethical  hte.  "  J'     This  statement  is  trie.  %  far  a-"- 
attirms   the   development    of   ethical   conceptions   ::. 
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rclution  to  nili^ion,  hut,  it,  jissiirrics  tliiit  tlicrc  \v;is  ;i 
time  when  rriiin  hud  no  conception  of  the  ^ood  ])ccson, 
and,  conscijuc'nt  ly,  cr)iild  not  thinlc  of  th(!  j^oodncss  of 
his  (jlod,  who  rcfpiircs  ^oodnc-s  in  rtiiin,  thns  inid<in;^ 
religion  without  ethical  content.  But  thi^  is  to  cim- 
fuse  the  devclo]>rnent  of  the  conc"jjtion  of  the  good 
])er.son  with  the  origin  of  t  he  idea  of  goodne- ;.  Itat  her 
has  man  always  been  cayiable,  of  conceiving  the  good 
jK'i>on  and  of  recognizing  obligation,  but  there  has 
been  a  gradual  changt;  in  th«;  coiice])tion  of  what  itj  is 
to  be  good.^"'  If  this  be  so,  religion  can  scaicely  have 
ever  been  without  (ethical  content  of  some  sf)rt. 

The  conception  of  no<i  has  also  been  (l(;termined 
from  the  beginning  by  sficial  relations  on  which  ethical 
conceptions  largely  depend.  Kverybody  forms  ])ur- 
])o-es  and  acts  witli  a  view  to  the  opirjion  of  others 
and  -trives  to  attain  that  kind  of  irleal  self  that  can  be 
approved,  if  noi^  by  others,  yet  by  a  higher  impartial 
Self  or  Judge.  We  -eek  our  true  ideal  self  that  shall 
be  worthy  of  approving  recognition  bv  tlit;  higluist 
and  mf)-,t  perfect  Person.^'  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
be-t  and  the  highe-t  that  we  know  -hould  be  identified 
with  the  Divine.  The  di^cjjjles  being  in  the  immediate 
tire-ence  of  that  ])erfect  Life  C(juld  not  do  fitherwise 
than  confe<^  :  "'  Tliou  art  the  (.'liii-t.  the  Son  of  tli(; 
liviuL'  tiofl."  The  -ame  i-  true  of  u-  :  when  ue  reidly 
know  of  Je>us  of  Xazareth,  we  mea-ure  our  life  by  this 
Ije-t  and  highe-t  of  humanity  and  utter  tiie  ci>iife-<ion  : 
■■  My  Lorfl  and  ntv  (lofl."'  So  great  i-  the  interest, 
attention,  and  emotion  evoked  in  u-  by  this  perfect 
Personality  that  Jesus  become-  a  })re-ent  reality  in 
whom  au'l  through  whom  we  -ee  <,iod,  and  would 
■■  attain  unto  a  full-grown  man.  tinto  the  mea-uie  of 
die  -tature  of  the  fulne--  of  Chri-t  "'  (Kph.  iv.  13). 
Tiie  practical  Christian  belii.-f  in  (jod  i-,  then,  belief 
in  a  Supreme  Being  who  care<  for  u-.  to  whom  we 
n..u"  Commit  our-elvo-  v.ith  ci.>m}ilfi''  ri.!,ii,:..;;ce.  In 
prayr-r.  the  puie-t  expre--ion  of  our  iciigion,  we  u-e 
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t  lio  \v.mls,(,',Kl.  Kat  luT,  (l.rist.iuul  1  l,.lv  Spirit , St  rivin.r 
to  jriw  uttonnKv  to  our  trust  in  that  otlu-r  Self  tin? 
sui.r.M.K>  IVrson  wlios,.  .sdl-rovcaliuir  „atur..  r(.,|uir,>. 
in;milostatioii  in  (lillVront  Wiivs,  c-.wh  of  uliidi  nuvts 
soMU'  sju'cial  luiinun  need  aii.l  (l(M>])('tis  ,.ur  iiisi.rht 
into  tl)t'  Source  of  our  life. 

It  would  be  of  interest  t..  consider  ;it  this  point,  the 
I'syeholo.irieal  nature  of  l.ehef  in  pniver,  freedom  and 
iinmortahty  whieli  seems  to  follow  direct Iv  uix.n  the 
beliel  in  liod.  especially  if  the  Deitv  is  tiiouyht  of  as 
our  Heavenly  Father.  These  l.elief.s  are.  I  thi.dv,  al>o 
largely  social  in  their  origin  and  sii;niticance  But 
since  the  belief  in  (iod  as  in  i)ersonal  relations  with  us 

needsconlirniationfroni  the  theoretical  or  phih.sophical 
juunt  oi  view  before  considering  beliefs  that  are  closelv 
joined   with    the   belief    in  a  divine   IVrsonalitv    an 
;itteiupt    will   be    made   in    the   following  chapt'er  to 
relate  this  belief  m  Cu.d  t.i  some  of  tlie  more  important 
philosophical  concejitions  of  the  present  da  v.  iii  such  i 
manner  as  to  confirm  ami  support  tliis  faith.     Onh-  i 
randid  examination  is  needed  to  discover  that  modern 
thi>ught  is  even  more  faitliful  to  the  dee])est  needs  ,,! 
the  whole  ol  hte  than  the  speculative  thought  of  earlic 
geiuMations  especially  of  the  eai Iv  Christian  centuries 
\Mien  has  there  been  so  much  emphasis  placed  in..,,. 
the  practical  and  the  empirical  in  science,  polit,,^' 
nu.rals.  philosophy,  and  theologv  i     All  are  learnir- 
the  lesson  that  the  pr..blems  of  -  Knowledire.  Liu" 
and  heahty     must  be  treated  e-ni.iricallv  and  icmi;-. 
must  accoid  with  the  whole  of  experience  -•     Surp 
has  been  the  motive  of  this  sket<^h  of  some  of  tl  •• 
psychological  asi)ects   of   the   religious  self  and  tl -^ 
social  consciousness.     We  now  turn  to  some  of  rli-^ 
metaphysical  problems  conceriiincr  the  belief  in  (iv 
as  a  peisoual  Spirit. 
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Ix  thf'  proccdidjr  diaptcr  it  was  .shown  tlwit  fiic  m'm" 
ot  iiiomi  aiid  rcliirious  i(l<;a-.  i>  -.ocially  conditioiicd,  and 
thiit  the  idfa  of  (lod  dcvcK.jj.^  tliroii(.di  manv  statr^s 
uiitil  it  rcaclic-  .Is  lii^rljc.t  fo,-,,!  in  the  hclicl'  in  Cocfas 
a  ].'r>f.nal  Sjtiiit  who  is  thoii(j;lit  ol  as  in  direct  relations 
wiTJi  men.  Thti-  th(;  rchL'ion  of  our  natiira,!  faith 
-eenis  to  require  a  ]jer<onal  (Jod.  AIm).  "  aecordinf^ 
to  the  Christian  coiiception.  (^jd  is  a  personal  spirit" 
rliat  i-.  he  exi.-ts.  and  po-se^,^es  the  necessaiv  ])owers 
"f  a  pergonal  spirit. ""  '  Tlii^  present.-  u.->  witli  the 
pioljleni  whether  or  not  tlie  World-Ground  can  l)e 
-pr-culatively  conceived  as  .^elf-con  cious  mind.  If  wc 
should  be  able  to  e-tabli-h  thi-.  it  wouM  be  nuich. 
Whether  we  -ucceed  or  not,  belief  i.  confident  tliat 
it-  Cod  i-  self-conscious  pervjnalitv.  Father.  The 
r.-rtriinty  <.f  belief  >hf.ws  at  the  start  that  it  i>  nf)t 
'U-pendent  upon  juevious  leflection  to  prove  the 
existence  of  (iod.  A-  Kant  lon^  aj^o  >aid.  j^liilo^ojihical 
-i.fculation  mayconfiiin  the  belief  alreadv  present,  but 
.ittempts  to  compel  belief  tluouiih  logical  reasoning 
^iie  mi^flirected.  But  if  religion-  faith,  which  often 
v.avei-  in  it<  hold  upon  it-  object,  find-  ti 
!"-ult-  (if  ])hilo-ophical  icHection  are  in 
agiT-e!:ient  with  th-  nature  of  it-  object,  faith  acquire.-: 
a  new  -trength.  Does  philo-ophy".  then,  a-  it  i-  at 
p!c>..MiT.  tend  to  confirm  the  Chri-tiau  belief  in  <  iod, 
tile  -u]'!-eme  Mind,  the  per-.nal  F'athcr  '. 
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It  is  necessary  only  to  mention  certuin  s])e('ulative 
views  wliieh  were  once  more  formidable  than  now. 
Materialism,  for  example,  either  monistic  or  plural- 
istic, affords  no  basis  for  the  belief  in  God,  but  applies 
the  term  (lod  to  a  phase  of  conscious  experience,  and 
regards  consciousness  itself  as  a  form  ot  matter. 
Indeed,  any  view  which  makes  the  ultimately  real  to 
be  independent,  individual  existences  of  any  .sort, 
renders  the  search  for  a  (iod  still  more  real  a  contra- 
diction. For  a  like  reason  there  cannot  be  two 
ultimate  principles,  spirit  and  matter,  for  then  there 
would  be  no  infinite  God,  indeed  no  place  for  (Jod  at 
all.  Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  consider  matter  aJid  s])irit 
as  only  expressions  of  some  Unknown  that  is  neither, 
for,  "  according  to  the  Christian  conception,  God  is  a 
personal  spirit." 

The  history  of  philosophy  shows  that  the  views  just 
mentioned  have  been  frequently  met  by  the  fanious 
proofs  for  the  existence  of  (iod,  the  most  familiar 
being  the  teleological  and  moral  arguments,  while  the 
cosmological  and  ontological  had  an  honourable  place, 
particularly  in  the  schools.  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  Kant"  rejected  the  teleological  argument  as  able 
to  prove  at  best  only  an  architect  of  the  universe 
sufficiently  wise  and  great  to  fashion  mateiial  at  hand 
into  the  existing  forms  of  things  ;  that  it  did  not  prove 
an  infinitely  wi.se  Creator,  but  reached  the  perfect 
Being  only  by  falling  back  upon  the  ontological  argu- 
ment, which  attempts  to  establish  the  existence  of 
God  from  the  idea  of  a  perfect  Being,  which,  in 
order  to  be  perfect,  cannot  lack  existence ;  but  the 
ontological  argument  does  not  get  beyond  the  concej)- 
tion,  and  is  only  an  identical  or  analytical  judgment. 
The  cosmological  argument  from  a  tlependent  being 
to  the  existence  of  a  necessary  Being  likewi.se  finally 
resorts  to  the  conception  of  the  most  perfect  Being  as 
alone  necessary,  but  this  is  to  rest  all  upon  the  onto- 
logical proof  which  has  been  found  inadequate. 
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The  change  in  the  status  of  tiu■.^o  aigiiriionts  since 
Kant  is  favouiablv  shown  by  l^otze,  who  regards 
thoni  as  cxpressioii.  of  the  belief  in  the  reahty 
of  vahies  wliich  leads  to  the  attempt  to  unite  the 
ultimately  worthy  and  the  existent  in  the  nature 
of  (iod.  Hegel  also  speaks  of  these  arguments,  not 
;is  ])roofs  but  as  an  ex])ression  of "'  that  upward  spring 
of  the  mind  "  froni  the  sensuous  and  phenomenal  to 
tlie  apprehension  of  the  Truth,  and  this  signifies  "  that 
the  being  wliich  the  world  has  is  only  a  semblance, 
no  real  being,  no  abscdute  truth,  and  that  beyond  and 
above  that  a])])earance,  truth  abides  in  (Jod,  so  that 
tine  being  is  another  name  for  (!od."'  As  givinf 
e\])ression  to  this  exaltation  of  spirit,  these  so-called 
])i()ofs  are  but  "  the  necessary  and  native  channel  in 
which  the  movement  of  mind  runs."'  -  The  juoral 
argument  is  usually  given  in  connection  with  the  other 
three,  and  may  be  in  many  respects  treated  in  like 
manner.  The  real  question  at  i>sue  in  it  concerns 
the  significance  of  moral  facts  in  a  general  view  of  the 
imiverse  involving  the  metaphysics  of  ethics,  upon 
which  we  shall  not  enter. 

Although  these  famous  arguments  were  shown  by 
Kant  to  be  msufli<  ent  to  establish  the  existence  of 
(Jotl,  let  it  suffice  heie  to  say  that  the  Kantian  philo- 
sophy itself  "  cut  of?  the  root  of  materialism,  f'atal- 
isjii,  atheism,  free-thinking  unbelief,  fanaticism,  and 
superstition,"  and  introduced  a  method  which  in 
the  form  of  modern  idealism  affords  a  constructive 
basis  for  the  belief  in  (iod."  This  method  consists  in 
ascertaining  the  fundamental  calegimes  by  which  our 
experience  of  ourselves  and  the  world  is  rendered 
possible.  It  is  probable  that  Kant  hoped  to  use  the 
forms,  categories,  and  principles  of  knowledge  dis- 
covered in  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  as  the  means  of 
solving  the  problem  of  reality,  but  this  task  he  never 
accomplished.  Ficlitc,  and  especially  Hegel,  adopted 
from    Kant  this  method  according"  to  which  their 
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idealistic  sy.^triiis  iiic  tnitiMMl.  This  hiciIkhI  Hcjjcl 
olahomtes  in  his  Aof/ir,  which  he  siiys  ■'coincides  with 
metaphysics,  the  science  of  thiiijjs  set  and  heM  in 
tlioiights, — tliouj?lits  accredited  al»h^  to  ex])ress  the 
essential  reahty  of  thinj^s  "  (Sec.  24).  Many  others 
])ra(tically  foUow  this  inethctd,  us,  for  e.\'ain]>!e,  Lotze 
when  he  says  tlic  conce])tion  of  the  idtiniate  iiatinc 
of  reahty  has  "  merely  to  show  what  the  universnl 
conditions  are  wliich  nnist  he  satisfied  hy  anything: 
of  which  we  can  say  without  contradicting^  ouiscIvc< 
that  it  is  or  that  it  hap])ens."''  Professor  l-add.  too. 
would  study  the  universal  forms  of  knowledge  in  order 
"to  frame,  if  ])()ssil)le,  a  consistent  and  sati^fyin^ 
theory  of  rcvdity."  These  and  many  other  examples 
that  might  be  given  may  be  taken  as  a  reply  to  lliehl. 
who  .says  tliat  we  are  not  able  to  know  (iod  or  to 
])ronounce  upon  the  nature  of  the  ultimate  ground  <>f 
reality,  and  that  philosophy  nmst  limit  itself  to  the 
])roblem  of  knowledge.*  Our  reply  is  that  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  nature  of  knowledge  in  its  relation  tn 
its  object  is  the  oidy  means  of  throwing  any  light  ujxm 
the  ultimate  natiwe  of  existence,  and  that  this  method 
results  in  the  following  views,  which  seem  to  me  to 
make  the  .strongest  claims  u})on  our  attention  at  the 
present  time,  although  it  is  not  altogether  easy  sharplv 
to  distinguish  them.  The  first  is  idealism  of  an 
absolute  character,  which  in  somewhat  different 
i'orms  maintains  that  reality  is  a  rational  prin<'i]ili' 
or  Mind  whose  nature  is  to  be  self-revealing  and  ^vlf- 
differentiating  in  the  workl  of  things  and  persons,  both 
of  which  are  its  qualitatively  difTerent  manifestatioiis. 
For  this  view  the  realm  of  existence  is  to  be  und(>r- 
stood  as  a  spiritual  unity  actively  realizing  the  cikN 
of  perfect  reason  and  will.  The  second  view  i> 
pluralism,  wliich  does  not  undertake  to  pronouim^ 
up(m  the  nature  of  the  whole  and  has  dithcultv  in 
showing  the  relations  of  the  individuals  to  each  otluM'. 
The  many  reals  may  be  spiritualin  their  nature,  which 
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would  iifTonl  ,1  hotter  prosporl  of  attaininjr  tho  unity  of 
the  iiiiiiiv  than  would  otherwise  b(^  possible.  A  third 
view  »in(hMtakes  to  make  a  synthesis  of  the  other  two, 
xnd  may  !«'  <h'signated  as  theism.  To  these  may  he 
added  a  foiirtli,  which  is  an  old  nej^ation  in  modern 
form,  limiting  knowledj^e  to  phenomena  and  puttini,' 
ii>  the  ])lace  of  knowledj^e  of  (iod  synd)ols  of  values 
whicli  ari-^e  from  retioction  u])on  feeling,  whiles  thought 
contiinially  strives  to  formulate  these  .symbols  of 
values  that  shall  he  the  most  useful  and  effective  in 
the  conduct  of  life.  The  rejiresentative  of  each  of 
the  above  conceptions  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
his  view  e.\])ressos  the  essential  truth  of  Christianity. 
These  theories  are  rivals  rather  than  victor  and 
ViiiKjuished.  Perhaps  this  indicates  that  the  Christian 
theologian  may  find  in  them  all  elements  that  will 
enable  him  to  form  a  ron.structive  basis  for  theology. 
To  Hegei  we  owe  the  most  elaborate  working  out  of 
the  idealistic  conception  of  reality,  which  ha-*  already 
been  reviewed  (Chaps.  VI.,  VIII.).     We  sh;  vv  con- 

sider only  two  different  interpretations  of  ;  nature 
of  the  Aljsolute  by  representatives  of  modern  idealism, 
one  affirming  that  the  Absolute  is  a  self-conscious 
Being,  a  Self  to  whom  it  belongs  to  be  manifested  in 
a  >])iritual  comnumity  of  finite  individuals,  while  the 
other  inter-pretation  maintains  that  the  Absolute  is 
not  a  self-conscious  being  but  is  identical  with  the  com- 
munity of  finite  persons,  but  is  not  itself  a  Person. 
This  second  view  is  pluralistic  in  character  and  affords 
a  transition  from  the  idealistic  to  the  empirical 
])hiralism  of  the  pragmatic  school.  That  the  Absolute 
is  self-conscious  Spirit,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  be 
revealed  in  the  unity  of  differences,  that  is,  in  the 
world  of  finite  things,  events,  and  persons,  is  the 
message  of  T.  H.  (!reen,  the  Cairds,  John  Watson  and 
mnnyothers.  Theythemselves  intend  their  philosophy 
to  serve  as  a  satisfactory  basis  for  the  constructive 
inteqiretation  of  Christianity.     Nor  is  the  Christian 
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tlitMilo;^!;)!)  oltrri  iliMippoiiitcd  ill  Ins  a]i|)fiil  tu  tlnii 
wntiiij's.  It  i>  not  JU'cossjirv  to  it'vi«*w  tlu'ir  ai<Mi 
iiuMit-i  in  detail.  <!r(n\,  lor  ('X'i»'<]>l(>,  shows  that  tin- 
\v(iil(l-]>rii( f>.^  is  itx'lf  a  mode  of  the  t'xpressioii  of  tlic 
hiviiic  Spirit:  our  own  spirits  aiv  cvfii  the  s«'H 
loiiiinniiication  oi  (!o<|  in  connection  with  and  under 
tlie  limitations  of  ji  ])hysical  organism.  Thus  tnn 
coii><'ioiis  individuality  is  u  communication  and 
ini])artation  of  the  mind  of  (!od  under  the  limitations 
of  tiniteness.  Our  rational  ])rincii)le  is  identical  with 
the  eternal  IJeasoii  and  our  knowledfie  is  true  in  and 
throu}j:h  it-  identity  with  the  tlivine  Mind.  I?ut  mi! 
ki'owledjie  cannot  l»e  finally  .separated  from  the  {jnod 
which  is  the  liviiiji  harm  iiy  hetween  the  reas<tn  and 
the  will  m  >elf-conscious  e.\])erience.  We  may  iiof. 
now  fully  realize  this,  but  we  are  conscious  of  a  better 
>tate  than  we  are  now  in,  which  moans  thixt  there 
must  be  a  ""  best  "'  in  .some  Self  that  experiences  it 
perfectly.  Sn  the  jjood  of  our  life  is  to  repeat  in  our- 
selves accordinji  to  our  measure  this  Higliest  (iood 
which  i-<  alrea(ly  the  experience  of  the  Divine  Sell. 
Tlius  both  in  our  knowledge  and  in  our  moral  .strivint: 
for  the  good  we  are  the  impartation  and  self-com- 
munication of-shall  we  n>)l.  say  ?— the  mind  aii'l 
heart  of  (!od  under  the  limiti.tiona  of  finitenes.s.  Tliu> 
truth  and  good  are  inse])aiable  in  being,  a  union  if 
reason  and  will  in  the  living  experience  both  of  tlu' 
hiinian  and  Divine  Self. 

In  like  manner  Professor  Watson  declares  that  tho 
nature  of  (»ur  knowledge  forces  upon  us  the  concc]>- 
tion  of  the  ilivinc  Intelligence  which  "' contains  witlnr. 
itself  the  ])rinci])le  of  its  own  difTerentiation.  and  nni-t 
therefore  be  a  free,  self-determinant  rational  whflo 
which  expresses  itself  in  every  ])art,  or  employs  every 
])ai.  a>  the  means  of  its  own  self-realization.  Knwu- 
ledge.  in  any  prop  -  sense  of  the  term,  must  inchule  ail 
that  the  total  nature  of  our  experience  compels  u-  t' 
atliini.  mid  the  total  nature  of  our  experience  is  incon:- 
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prehenHible  unh'ss  tlii-ro  is  prc.-mvi»<».MMl  in  it  tho  ull- 
iKirvasive  ut-tivity  ctf  iin  iiititiit*;  Sjiiiit."  Tliis  lumm 
that  "  th«rfi  in  no  reulity  which  can  \n'  call.Ml  tiiiitc  in 
the  s»>nse  (A  that  wliich  is  se])arattMl  from  th<>  Iniiiiite 
iind  oxtlusivc  of  it.  What  w«>  «-all  th(;  tiiiite  is  a 
partirulur  ])hase  of  the  whole  viewnl  in  its  isolation, 
as  if  it  could  be  without  the  whole.  The  Unite  in  other 
\v(»r(ls  exists  only  for  a  knowing  subject  that  has  not 
vet  learned  what  is  involved  in  its  own  experience.' 
Nor  is  constructive  idealism  a  ])antheisin  since  the 
divine  ])rinci])le  as  self-determined  manifests  itselt 
differently  in  the  different  realms  of  existence,  and  in 
M'lf-detcrmining  persons.'^ 

In  like  manner  Bosanquet  exj)resses  an  idealism 
which  represents  the  Abs(»lute  as  an  inclusive  Self, 
the    truly    concrete    universal,    the    unity    of    miiny 
itidividuiu      .ves.     This  view  gives  special  importance 
to  the  logi  .d  conception  of  reality.     The  world  order 
in     Inch  the  absolul3  Self  is  revealed  is  a  l(«f;ic  made 
a(  t  ual.     Every  factor  in  the  whole  is  what  it  is  accord- 
ing^ t(j  the  logical  requirement  of  the  entue  realm  of 
conditions.     For  example,  the  human  self  ari^es  when 
its  world  is  ready,  preceded  by  an  immense  evolution 
'•  which  is  practically  and  relatively  from  unconscious- 
ness to  consciousness."     The  soul,  to  ado])t  a  phrase 
of  Lotze,  is  "  a  perfection  granted  by  the  Absolute 
according    to    general    laws,    upon    certain    com])lex 
occasions   and   arrangements   of   externality."     This 
soul-centre  of  experience  gathers  its  content  in  response 
to  its  physical  and  social  environment  and  has  for  its 
life-task  to  unify  itself,  to  organize  itself  about  some 
definite  end  by  which  it  becomes  a  concrete  universal, 
a  unitv  of  many  modes  of  activity,  and  the  inore  unity 
it  has',  the  higher  is  its  degree  of  being.     The  divine 
unitv  is  the  soul's  true  goal  of  striving.     But  there 
is  nothing  contingent  about  the  finite  or  infinite  Self 
or  the  world-order,  for  all  is  logical.     The  evil  as  well 
;t-  the  good  will-act  is  the  logical  is^ue  ol  the  self  one 
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is.  Nor  is  this  fatalism,  for  it  is  the  only  view  that 
makes  freedom  possible,  for  the  act  is  the  expressimi 
of  the  real  self,  which  is  to  be  self-determiiieil  aiul 
thus  free.  Nor  is  there  any  separation  between  being 
and  value,  nor  betweenjj means  and  end.  Valiif 
belongs  to  the  whole,  and  so  equally  to  the  ])arts,  +or 
they  are  both  means  and  end.  Expressing  the  same 
thing  in  a  more  practical  form,  our  human  selves  arc 
embraced  in  the  divine  Seh-hood  revealed  in  us  and 
the  world-order,  all  of  which  forms  a  logical,  ralioufd 
whole  in  which  the  highest  good  is  realized.  W" 
individiudly  have  our  unicpie  place  and  value  in  the 
whole,  for  we  have  our  life  in  and  through  Cuch  othfi- 
in  the  Divine  ^elf.  Time  and  space  relations,  nature 
and  ourselves  are  all  different  aspects  of  the  divine 
experience,  just  as.  for  example,  the  ])oet  Dante  is 
rela^^^ed  to  his  Divine  Comcdij,  in  which  the  scene-  of 
Italy,  time  and  space  relations,  and  the  emotions  of 
real  individuals  are  embraced,  but  the  whole,  with  it- 
parts,  is  in  the  unity  of  the  author's  ex])erience.  All 
of  these  factors  are,  to  use  a  phrase  of  Bradlev',-, 
"  transnmted  "  in  the  divine  experience,  and  eacli  is 
known  in  the  light  of  its  value  in  the  whole.  Tljis 
particular  value  constitutes  its  individuahty.  Pi'acti- 
cally  this  would  mean  that  our  little  lives,  of  which  w' 
see  at  any  instant  only  a  fragment,  are  "'  transauited  "" 
in  the  divine  experience  in  the  sense  of  being  lifted  ii]i 
and  understood  in  their  relations  to  the  significance 
and  value  of  reahty  as  a  whole.  Practicallv  our 
individuality  is  known  and  experienced  by  tiod'in  ;iu 
adecpiate  manner  to  which  our  self-knowledge  nevci 
attains." 

The  same  method  of  analysing  our  experience  to 
discover  its  fundamental  categories  as  a  means  u[ 
solving  the  problem  of  Being  is  adopted  by  I'rofessdi 
Eoyce  in  his  effort  to  answer  the  cpiestion.  What  is 
reality  ?  which  transforms  itscit  into  the  (juesluni. 
What   is  Truth  i     The   key   to  the   st.hitiun   of  tin- 
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piobleiu  concerns  the  relation  of  ideas  to  their  objects, 
of  truth  to  being.  Some  of  the  more  important  pomts 
in  the  argument  follow.  . 

The  idea  and  its  object  cannot  be  finally  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.     It  the  object  were  a  real 
existence  independent  of  the  idea,  the   idea  would 
tultil  its  purpose,  even  if  the  object  vanished.     \\  e 
may  sav  that  in  order  to  be   true,   an   idea   must 
correspond  to  its  object,  but  this  requires  us  to  make 
cl(>ar  what  we  mean  bv  the  correspondence  of  an  idea 
*■)  an  object  and  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the 
object.     Consequently,  having  an  object  and  corre- 
s].(.nding  to  it  are  different  relations.     We  consider 
iirst  the"  relation  of  corresj)ondence.     This  does  not 
mean  similaritv  or  hkeness  of  idea  and  object.  Mathe- 
matical symbols  are  not  like  the  objects  denotecl  by 
them  ;   a'map  is  not  a  copv  of  the  country  ;   the  idea 
of  a  dog  does  not  bark.     And  yet  ■•  the  idea  is  true  it 
it.  possesses  the  sort  of  correspondence  to  its  object 
that  the  idea  itself  wants  to  possess.  .  .  .  The  identity 
that  suffices  to  establish  a  sufficiiMit  conespondence 
nuist,  then,  be  like  the  identity  found  .  .  .  when  you 
compare  the  map  with  the  region  to  which  the  map 
(ovresponds,— an  identity  servmg  some  conscious  end. 
fuUilling  and  intent,  possessing  a  value  for  your  will. 
The  intent  may  vary,  but  the  test  of  the  truth  of  the 
idea  is  alwavs  the  same,  namely,  -  Is  the  correspoml- 
("iire   reached  between  idea  and  object  the  precise 
correspondence  that  the  idea  itself  intended  ?     H  it 
is.  the  idea  is  true.     If  it  is  not,  the  idea  is  in  so  lar 
iahi-"     The  object  of  an  idea  is  thus  of  the  nature 
.)f  a  i)urposc  (n-  end  for  the  will  to  fulfil,  for  "  every 
idea  IS  as  nuich  a  volitional  process  as  it  is  an  mtel- 
Ic.tual  process."     This  selective  intent  predetermines 
what  the  ^  bject  of  the  idea  is  to  be  and  is  the  "internal 
meaning   ..f   the    idea."     "Hamlet   is   what   Shake- 
s,HMiv-s'  i.lea  intends  him  to  be."     ■■  The  complete 
contcm  of  the  idea's  own  purpose  is  the  only  object 
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of  which  the  ideu  cat'  ever  take  note.  This  alone  is 
tlie  Other  that  is  sought."  Tliis  Other  is  the  ••  external 
nieannij,'  of  the  idea."  but  if  the  idea  ever  ])erfectlv 
embodies  its  intended  meaning,  then  the  internal  anil 
external  meanings  of  an  idea  would  be  identical  in  an 
actual  experience. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  our  ideas  aic  inade- 
quate re])resentations  of  what,  ^ve  intend  by  them. 
and  so  lack  something  which  we  seek  to  give  them. 
The  idea  of  our  life,  for  example,  is  vague,  and  we  seek 
a  more  definite  understanding  of  it.  All  our  ideas 
are  thus  confronted  by  an  Other,  that  is.  a  ix.ssibj.'. 
more  com])lete  embodiment  of  what  we  uitend  by  the 
idea  we  have  :  we  would  move  on  into  those  complet.' 
ideas  which  have  no  Other  than  what  they  are.  J'.ur 
"  this  instant's  i(lea  is  true  if.  in  its  own  measure,  and 
on  its  own  plan,  it  corresponds,  even  in  its  vagueness, 
to  its  own  tinal  and  completelv  individual  e.xpie>sioii. 
Its  expression  would  be  the  verv  life  of  fulfilment  ot 
puqiose  which  this  piesent  idea  alreath  fragmentaiiN- 
begins,  as  it  were.  t(.  e.x])ress.  It  is 'with  anv  finite 
idea  as  it  is  with  any  form  of  will.  Anv  of  its  transient 
expressions  may  be  at  any  instant  moiv"  or  less  aboi  t  i\ c. 
But  no  iinite  idea  is  wholly  out  of  correspondence  Xo 
its  object,  as  no  will  is  wholly  faU,.  to  itself." 

It  now  our  finite  ideas  are  iiiade(|uate  and  lia'^ 
mentaiv.  we  are  able  to  say  that  the  tinallv  true  ai'l 
real  form  a  unity  in  a  living  experience,  or!  otherwi-' 
expressecl.  idea  and  object  are  identical  in  the  di\iii.^ 
hie.  ■•  This  life  is  at  once  a  system  of  tacts  and  th- 
lulhlment  of  whatever  purpose  any  finite  idea,  in  -■ 
far  as  it  is  true  to  its  own  meaning,  already  fi.t-- 
mentarily  cmboilies.  This  life  is  the  completed  wiH. 
as  well  as  the  completed  experience,  conespondin;:  tn 
the  will  anil  experience  of  anv  one  finite  idea.  li~it> 
wholeness,  the  world  of  Being  is  the  world  of  m.ii- 
vidually  expressed  meanings.— au  indivi.lual  life  cn;:- 
.^lstlng  of  the   indivi.lual   embodiments   of   tiic    wii:- 
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represented  by  all  finite  ideas.     Now  to  be.  in  the  final 
sense,  means  to  be  just  sueh  a  lite,  complete,  present 
to  ex])erienee,  and  conclusive  oi:  the  search  for  perfec- 
tion which  every  finite  idea  in  its  own  measure  under- 
takes whenever  it  seeks  for  any  object."     In  other 
words,  our  knowledge  and  puiijoses  are  fragmentary. 
••  We   wait,    wonder,    pass   from   fact    to   fact,    from 
fragment  to  fragment.     What  a  ^tudy  of  the  conce])t 
of  Being  reveals  to  us  is  precisely  that  the  whole  has  a 
ineaning,  and  is  real  only  as  a  .Meaning  Ki.djodied." 
'I'lie  ideas  awakened  in  us  far  transcend  what  we  are 
now  able  to  verify,  and  look  forward  to  an  experience 
that  is  not  now  ours.     But  in  the  divine  life,  experi- 
eiiie  and  idea  harmonize  ;    abs'-lute  ex])ericn(e  and 
absolute  thought  are  united.     Thus  our  fragmentary 
(■.vy)eriences,    our    incomplete    ideas    and    imperfect 
purposes,  with  the  sorrow,  hopes,  and  fears  insepar- 
able from  them,  are  factors  in  the  Inclusive  Self,  the 
M'lf-conscious  persona!  Life  beyon<l  whose  experience 
there  is  nothing  possible.     The  definite  meaning  of 
mil'  life  constitutes  our  individuality  as  it  is  known 
to  the  Divine  Self,  gives  us  our  place  in  being,  appoints 
to  us  the  moral  and  religious  task  of  bringing  ourselves 
into   conscious   union   with   the    Divine    Person,   an 
ethical   union   in   which   the  distinct  reality  of   the 
liiunan  and  divine  personality  is  maintained  and  not 
JM-t  in  the  undifferentiated  One  of  the  mystic." 

A  few  words  n-iusr  suffice  con<x'rning  Lotze's 
luetliod  of  reaching  a  somewhat  similar  conclusion 
■  uiucrning  the  divine  nature  in  relatio*>  to  finite 
peisons.  By  an  analysis  of  our  experience  of  things, 
relations,  and  ihange,  Lotze  shows  that  things,  taken 
genericallv.  are  what  they  are  in  mutual  lelations  in 
a  -vstem!  But  'he  interaction  of  thirigs,  including 
the  cognitive  proces>cs  of  the  soul  in  lelation  to 
oiijects  {Md.  Sec.  tiU).  caimot  be  understood  except 
iter  the  analogv  of  a  persona!  >uliject  ])re-ent  in  and 
its   objective   states  and   yet    bt-uiL^  a    tine 
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iiuUvidiKil  ill  the  midst  of  their  succession  and  chiu><ff. 

If,  therefore,  we  are  to  think  of  the  unity,  ])ernianen(('. 

and  change  of  the  world  of  things  at  al!  adequately. 

it  nuist  be  thought  of  as  the  realization  of  an  iinnianeiil 

self-conscious  Mind  who  is  the  supremely  real  because 

He  has  "  being-for-self "'  most  completely.     Thus  the 

wt)rld  is  the  ])rogressive  realization  of  an  innnanent 

Intelligence  and  Will.     Is  (iod  also  transcendent  as 

well  as  innnanent  in  the  woild  ?     Yes,  by  the  acl  ni 

personality  which  distinguishes  itself  froiii  its  objoc  t- 

yet  is  innnanent  in  them.     Consequently,  this  is  not 

pantheism,  as  Ib'itTding  says  it  is,  but  theism,  as  J.otze 

maintains,  for  we  hold  to  the  distinction  of  (Jod  from 

His   workl   due    to  His   existence-for-self.     if   it  i> 

objected  tliat  (Jod  cannot  be  person;-.li*-'  since  this 

implies  distinction  of  self  from  not-self  ;.nl  there  i> 

nothing  which  is  not  a  dei)endent  expre ->ion  of  the 

Absolute,  then  we  may  say  that  there  is  no  not->i'!l' 

except  for  a  subject,  that  it  is  not  a  spatial  separatioii 

but  ail  act  of  the  subject  distinguishing  itself  from  it^ 

objective  states.     Nor  is  there  anything  in  sclf-cdi.- 

sciousness  as  such  which  essentially  requires  anotlici' 

existence  to  arouse  this  consciousness  of  self,  though 

in   us    it    is   thus   conditioned.      We   mav  therefoiv 

confidently  say,  not  only  that  Clod  is  a  Person  but 

that  •'  Perfect  Personality  is  in  CJod  only,  to  all  liiiitc 

minds  there  is  allotted  but  a  ])ale  copy  thereof.'' 

Of  vital  interest  is  our  relation  to  Cod.  We  haw 
no  special  liesitation  in  admitting  that  niateiial 
existences  are  the  immanent  activities  of  tlie  Divine 
►^elf  which  to  our  cognitive  powers  give  the  a])])eaia)!t(' 
of  substantiality,  but  we  are  difYerent  ;  we  claim 
individuality  of  our  own  for  we  feel  and  know  it 
Are  we.  then.  resf)lved  into  the  all-embracing  uiiitv  o! 
the  divine  activity  '.  Here  sjjatial  fpinis  are  eiiti'ir!\ 
inapplicable.  Nothing,  not  even  ourselves,  is  ••  mi'- 
side  ■■  tlie  Wliole.  and  (  Um\  is  all  i)i  all.  But  we  Wiv'w  ■■ 
some   help  at  tliis  j^ouit   by  recognizing  that  (^ni'- 
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jictivities   in   His   world   are   qualitatively   dirtViviit. 
So  at  least  our  relation  to  Clod  dilTcrs  IVoin  that  of 
material  existences,  for  we  have,  as  material  existences 
have  not,  sel{-consciou.;ness  and  memory ;   we  exist 
for  self  and  experience  suffering  and  enjoyment.     We 
are  other  than  the  Divine  Self  just  by  this  mutual 
excluding  act  of  personaUty.     He  is  in  us  but,  by  the 
ceaseless°aci    constituting  personality,   He   is   other 
than  we  are,  and  we  being  an  (jbject  to  ourselves  and 
distinguishing  ourselves  from  wdiat  i>>  other,  aie  other 
than  (jlod,  yet  have  our  existence  in  Him.     ••  A  mmd 
which  continues  immanent  in  the  Intinite.  as  a  state, 
activity,  or  modification  of  it,  directly  that  (notwith- 
>tanding  this  immanence)  it  exists  for  self,  has  m  this 
very  existence  the  fullest  reality."* 

Our  conclusion  must  then  be,  according  to  Lot/.e, 
that  the  universe  is  spiritual  and  rational  and  that  in 
knowing  Being  we  know  (Jod.     Bui  even  this  is  too 
poor  a  conception,  for  what  does  existence  after  all 
mean  t     To  this  question  Lotzc  re])lies  that,  while  a 
pre-estabUshed  determini.stic  system  of  logical  succes- 
sions in  which  there  are  no  repetitions  may  be  con- 
ceivable, the  final  rationahty  of  the  world  can  onlv  be 
found  in  the  living  satisfaction  of  Uod  and  finite  spirits 
who  experience  the  good  in  and  through  the  world 
process,  but  not  passively,     it  is  an  attainment  made 
possible  by  the  applic  ttion  of  general  laws,  learned 
from   repetitions   of   like   events,   to   new   .-ituaiions 
requiring  intelligent  directit)u  of  activity  which  brings 
peculiar  satisfaction  to  the  subject,  and  yet  m  all 
these  changes  the  identity  of  the  universe  remiuiis 
the  same  through  the  constancy  of  its  meaning  or 
purpose  which  is  the  Highest  (lood  of  self-conscious 
spirits.     •' Genuine  reahty  in  the  world  .  .  .consists 
alone  in  this  Highest  Good  personal,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  the  highest  good  Thing.     But  >ince  all  the 
nihw  of  what  is  valuable  has  existence  only  m  the 
spirit  that  enjoys  it,  therefore  all  apparent  actuality  is 
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only  ;i  systtMii  of  (■(>iitiiv;iiKos.  I)y  iiu'iins  (tf  wliicli  this 
(li'hM'iniiuito  woiUl  of  |)lu'ii()nieii;i  .  .  .  is  ciillod  forth, 
ill  order  tliat  tlie  aforosiiid  Highost  (Jood  may  hccoiiit' 
for  the  spirit  an  olijeet  of  eiijoyiMent  in  all  tiie  inulti- 
phiity  of  forms  |)ossil)le  to  it."  Since  the  eohereiuy 
of  the  world  is  thus  "ordered  in  pursuaiue  of  the 
iiijuncticm  of  the  Sole  Ideality,  in  the  world, —to  wit.— 
of  the  (Jood,  oui'  eo<i;nition  j)ossesses  more  of  truth 
than  if  it  copied  exaetly  a  world  of  ohjeets  that  has  nu 
niluc  in  itself, '"  a  stateineiif  that  .vmiiids  us  oi  V\;\io'> 
Idea  of  the  (!ood  in  relation  to  the  ohjeet  and  the 
subject.  Thus  the  contidence  that  kiiowledjze  is  a 
trustworthy  <j;uide  in  our  intercourse  with  Being  is  a 
necessary  implicate  of  our  conviction  that  the"liual 
meaniiio;  of  the  world  can  only  be  found  in  the  Highest 
(iood  of  personal  life,  and  this  conviction  seems  to  be 
continued  by  reflective  thought.'* 

Before  we  can  regard  the  conce})tion  of  (lod'> 
personality  as  finally  established,  it  is  necosary  t^ 
consider  the  view  that  tJod  is  not  a  person  or"  sell 
but  is  identical  with  the  community  of  selves  in  which 
the  Divine  .Spirit  is  wholly  expres>ed.  just  as,  fui 
example,  a  college  is  a  spiritiial  commui.itv  of  person-, 
each  of  whom  knows  the  unity  that  the  member^ 
form,  but  the  members  are  not /or  the  spiritual  unit\ 
which  would  have  to  be  the  case  if  (iod  were  a  persons ! 
self.  This  view  of  Uod  assumes  that  it  is  not  necc- 
sary  that  Spirit  be  personal,  h.nce  (Jod  mav  be  spiir 
without  being  per.-onal.  This  conception  of  the  Ab- 
solute. M-Taggart.  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  VIII..  be- 
lieves to  be  the  true  intei-jiretation  of  IlegeKs  idea  ,•: 
(iod.  thus  dithering  from  the  line  of  thought  develojH-i 
in  dependence  upon  Hegel  by  Oreen,  the  (air.;-. 
Kovce.  Lotzc'  and  others,  who  "reach  the  conclu-ic;.. 
as  we  have  found,  that  C;od  is  the  Absolute  vet  a!-  ■ 
>elf- conscious  per.-onality.  Two  categories "  of  ti-' 
Hoo;t>lian  logic  arc  of  chief  importance  In  su])pniT  ,•: 
the  view  that  the  Al  jlute  as  spirit  is  tutallv  revea'r  : 
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in  tlio  conununity  <•!  ^htsoiis  and  yet  is  not  a  Solf, 
namely,  lh«^  ('ii1('"f,niry  of  Life  and  that  of  Cognition. 
The  Catej^oiy  of  Life  recjnirts  that  reaUty  be  a  unity 
inanifeste^l  in  a  phirahty  so  that  tlie  whole  meaning 
of  the  unity  "  hes  in  its  h(!iMg  difTerentiated  into  that 
particular  phiralitv,  and  tliat  the  whole  meaning  and 
signiticiUK-e  of  the  parts  of  the  pltiraUty  Hes  in  their 
being  combined  into  that  ])urticular  unity.'"     Our  next 
resort  is  the  Category  of  Cognition  by  which  the  parts, 
knowing    each    other,    also   know    thtir    unity,    thus 
providing  through  tliis  nuitual  knowledge  for  the  unity 
of  the  ])lura.lity.      In  this  manner  the  Category  of 
('(.gmtion  renders  it  not  only  possible  but  actual  that 
tln'^  whole  should  V)e  in  the  parts  and  yet  be  the  whole 
of  which  they  are  the  j)arts.     A  still  higher  bond  of 
unity    is    the    mutual    love   of    persons.     Since    this 
mutual  knowledge  and  love  involving  the  conscious- 
ness of  unity  arc  possible  only  in  persons,  and  since  this 
community  of  person.^  is  Cod,  these  persons  cannot 
( .ase  to  be  or  be  replaced  by  another  without  a  break 
in  the  continuity  of  manifestations  ;   since,  then,  they 
arc    essential,    fundamental    differentiations    of    the 
spiritual  unity  or  (Jod,  finite  persons  are  as  eternal 
as  Cod  and  immortality  is  assured. 

This  view  seems  to  get  rid  of  certain  difficulties 
attaching  to  the  conception  of  the  personality  of  God, 
such  as  the  self  opposed  to  a  not-self,  which  :\rTaggart 
thinks  Lotze  does  not  overcome  ;  also  the  difficulty 
of  showing  how  CJod  can  be  more  than  His  workl  as 
well  as  the  diiticulties  connected  with  time  and  space 
relations.  It  is  a  movement,  1  think,  in  the  direction 
of  pluralism,  and  niight  be  intei-preted  as  meaning 
that  reality  consists  only  of  a  multitude  of  individuals 
whose  unitv  is  in  some  inex]ilicable  way  provided  for, 
and  that  there  really  is  no  supreme  being  to  whom 
the  term  (lod  is  applicable.  But  shall  we  pay  this 
price  for  relief  from  the  difficulties  invoked  in  the 
conception  of  tho  divine  Personality  ?  ^ 
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It  i.N  not  ciisy  to  avoid  the  I'wlitijj;  tliiit  no  form  of 
idoalisin  so  fiir  considcrod  adequately  takes  aceoiint 
of  the  hard  facts  of  daily  life  with  its  sin  and  sufTerinp. 
The  ])rafi;tnatist  attacks  the  idealist  for  gliding  over 
the  jMohJem  of  sin  and  evil  by  afVirniing  that  they  are 
■   in   the  temporal  order  the   very  condition  of  the 
})erfe(tion  of  the  eternal  order,"  and  that  nothinj,' 
really  new  ever  takes  ])laee  through  personal  initiative 
in  the  perfect  monistic  system  eternally  present  t<»  the 
Absolute   Intelligence.     Although  pragmatism  claims 
to  be  only  a  method  and  theory  of  truth  with  n<» 
specific  metai)hysiral  results  to  defend,  it  is  a  goo.l 
working    h\-])othesis    to   thijik    of   ourselves   as    real 
])ersons  with  free  initiative  ca])able  of  and  actually 
])rodui!ng  new  factors  in  reality.     Iniloed,  why  n(>t 
say  reality  itself  develops  and  the  really  new  comes 
to  be  I     Practically  we  are  limited  to  the  real  which, 
as  l^'oiesst^r  James  seems  to  say.  is  what  is  iniiiiedi- 
ately  given  in  the  percepts  to  which  our  conceptions 
or  iileas  refer.     Our  working  truths  are  only  tentative 
and  d.-»  not  ]>ermit  us  to  pronounce  upon  the  nature 
(>f  the  whole,  reminding  us  of  Kant's  solution  of  the 
iirst  and  second  "  antinomies."     On  the  other  hand, 
these  working  truths  offer  no  obstacle  to  the  entirelv 
new  and  unique.     Consequently,  we  cannot  sav  witi. 
the  idealist  that  the  world  is  already  perfect  and  there- 
fore saved.     It  works  better  to  believe  that  the  worM 
may  be  saved  or  lost  according  to  what  individual- 
constituting  it  do.     It  is  neither  pessimism,  optimisii!. 
nor.  strictly,  meliorism,  for  it  might  be  devolution  tn 
the    bad    and   chaotic.     Whatever   view   most   fu!!v 
satisfies  our  needs   and  has  the    best    result,    wh.-. 
applied    in    the   working  out    of    definite    enas    ho^ 
most   claim  to  acceptance  as  true;    for  this  rea«>ii 
we    may    be    meliorists.      "We    are    always    in    tli  ■ 
active  attitude  of  response  to  what  occurs,  and  oui 
ideas   are   tools   that    become    true   only   as   event- 
verify  them.      Nor  can  we  prescribe   what   shall   be 
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by  Jiiiy  hw  tliiit.   shall    !)»'    ail   absolute   anticipation 
of  realitv. 

Prafjraatism  is  then  an  onipirical  pluralism  with 
sonio  coiHU'ction  of  the  factors,  and  with  even  an 
irrational  elcMnent  as  thinj,'s  now  arc.  An<l,  if  thoro 
is  ever  to  he  a  monism,  it  is  a  poal  of  achievement, 
a  unity  to  he  iiccom])lishe(l.  As  to  distinctively 
tbeologicid  ideas,  if  they  '"  have  a  value  for  concrete 
life,  thev  will  he  true,  for  prarrmatism.  in  the  sense 
of  beinjf  good  for  so  nnich.  For  how  much  more  they 
are  true  will  depend  entirely  on  their  relations  t<» 
the  other  truths  that  also  have  to  be  acknowledged." 
Kven  the  conception  of  the  Absolut<?  has  some  truth 
so  far  as  it  brings  comfort  and  has  any  consequences 
wliatevtT  for  our  life,  and  to  this  extent  ought  to  be 

held.i" 

Strictly,  pragmatism  is  a  metliod  or  tbef)ry  of  truth 
and   not  a   meta])hysic.     It  claims  to  be    radically 
enij)irical,  and  yet  a  view  of  the  ultimate  nature  of 
re;dity  .seems  to  be  implied,  especially  in  the  affirma- 
tion of  •■  A  IMuralistic  Universe."     But  as  the  meta- 
physics of  pragmatism  is  stiil  in  doubt,  I  shall  refer 
briefly    to   distinctly   pluralistic   theories   of    reality 
which  are  of  several  fornis.     The  atomism  of  Demo- 
critus  has  liad  many  modern  representatives  who  seek 
to  c.xiilain  the  world  on  the  hy]Hjthesis  of  elements 
evolving  things  according  to  mechanical  laws.     But 
this  iv.ises  the  difficulty  as  to  the  relation  of  mechanism 
and  teleologv  and  involves  the  question  whether  there 
can  be  an'^end.  and  if  there  is  an  end,  nuist  there 
not  be  some  guiding  Intelligence  in  reahty  ?     If  the 
elements  are  ]>hysical  reals  or  of  unknown  nature, 
how  can  pluralism  explain  t'o  origin  of  self-conscious 
minds,  each  being  in  ])rinciple  a  unity  of  differences  ? 
If  the  elements  are  independent  s-|>iritual  existences. 
how  can  thev  know  each  other  and  be  conscious  of 
unitv  among  themselves  ?     This  ol)jection  seems  to 
hold" even  of  M'Taggart's  interpretation  of  theHegelinn 
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Ciitcfiories  of  liilo  and  Cognition  already  explained. 
Moreover,  how  can  this  view  account  for  birtli  and 
death,  since  these  spiritual  existences  seem  to  l)e 
eterTial  '. 

The  difliculties  of  both  plurahsm  and  ahsohitc 
idealism,  however,  are  so  great  that  theism  attempts 
a  mediation.  This  recpiires,  according  to  Profosor 
Ward  in  T/ir  Reahn  of  luids,  tliat  the  reality  of  the 
many  be  granted,  but  that  (Jod,  however  exalted  as 
a  self-conscious  IVrsonality,  shall  be  thought  of  as 
finite.  Does  theism  thus  inter|)reted  involve  l»'ss 
ditlicultv  than  eitlier  pluralism  or  absolute  idealism  '. 
In  the  first  place,  theism  is  .-u])erior  to  ])luralism, 
understood  as  a  tnanifold  of  s])iritual  existences  which 
seems  to  be  its  most  favourable  form,  in  that  it  provides 
for  their  unity  by  a  supreme  Being  that  somehow 
embraces  their  imliviihial  reality  in  His  own  experi- 
ence. A  secontl  advantage  is  that  the  theist's  con- 
ce])tion  of  (Jod  gives  assurance  that  the  phiralist's 
ideal  will  be  attained  of  which  the  pluralist  is  not 
assured,  since  the  issue  according  to  this  theory 
depends  solely  upon  the  action  of  the  individuals. 
But  divine  providence  cannot  fail  of  fulfilling  its 
})ur])o>e.  In  the  third  place,  the  goodness  and  per- 
fection of  (!od  enriches  the  character  of  tlie  pluralist's 
ideal  and  gives  assurance  of  bles.sedness. 

But  now  we  must  consider  .some  of  the  conditions 
which  theism  has  to  provide  for.  It  (h)es  not  maintain 
that  ( !od  is  merely  a  transcendent  Being  beyond  the 
manv,  but  it  also  assumes  that  this  Being  is  related  to 
the  manv  as  no  one  of  them  is  related  to  the  rest,  for 
the  manv  somehow  exist  in  and  through  the  supremo 
Spirit.  At  this  poiiit  the  theist  introduces  the  idea 
of  creation,  by  which  divine  act  the  many  are  supposed 
to  be  given  existence  in  a  way  that  is  different  from 
absolute  idealism.  Before  asking  what  validity  the 
idea  of  creation  has  speculatively,  let  it  be  noted 
what  it  is  supposed  to  provide  for.     It  is  beheved 
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that  croutioii  gives  Mubstuntiul  fxistoiico  to  tiiiito 
iK'ings,  mat(>iial  and  H])iritual.  The  ordinary  view  i;. 
tliat  this  treative  act  (lecuned  at  a  delitiite  time  and, 
not  very  consistently,  it  is  also  alhiined  that  the 
iieative  act  begins  the  time  order,  (lod  is  supjjosed 
to  put  olT  fntm  llimseli'  a  world  of  things  and  j)ersons 
and  yet  be  somehow  in  it  and  have  knowh'dge  of  its 
})roces^es.  The  thing  of  chief  im])ort4Uice  is  the  crea- 
tion of  finite  j'crsons  who  have  freedom  of  iiutiati\e 
independent  of  the  divine  will  and  foreknowledge, 
which  rc([uires  divine  selfdimitation  botii  as  to  know- 
ledge and  power.  As  Professor  Howison  says.  "  I'n- 
les>  creators  are  created,  nothing  is  really  created." 
That  is,  if  finite  persons  are  really  free,  they  may  do 
what  is  not  foreordained  and  foreknown,  and  the 
world  of  creatures  may  evolve  radically  new  features 
not  anticipated  and  not  ])rearTange(l.  Of  course  it 
is  said  that  divine  foreknowledge  is  quite  consistent 
with  entire  freedom  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the 
finite,  since  knowledge  of  what  will  be  is  ])ossible  with- 
out being  the  cause  of  what  is  done.  Whether  this  is 
possible  or  not  de])ends,  1  think,  on  what  is  meant  by 
the  independence  t)f  free  moral  agents. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  ask  if  theism's  conception  of 
creation  and  what  it  im])lies  can  be  regarded  as  a 
sati^factory  substitute  for  aJid  dilTerentiation  from 
])luralism  and  absoli't«  idealism.  That  the  doctrine 
of  creation  has  its  difficulties  is  readily  granted. 
Among  them  are,  for  example,  the  fact  tliat  oui' 
ex}ierienro  of  the  physical  world  d(»es  not  comjiel  us 
to  admit  creation,  nor  is  there  anything  in  this  experi- 
ence to  justify  us  in  denying  it.  There  is,  as  Kant 
showed  us,  alwavs  an  antithesis  to  the  a>sum])tion  of 
a  First  Cause,  for  the  workl  of  things  and  even  selves 
may  he  et-ernal.  Besides,  if  creation  occiincd  at  a 
finite  date  in  the  ]nist,  what  could  have  been  (loil's 
motive  to  create  then  and  not  bi^fore  (  Why  should 
tiod  Wait.  a>  llartmann  savs, ""  half  an  eternitv  cttntent 
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witlioiM  ii  «:<mkI  tli.it  im^'lit  to  Im-  "  '.  (<|in't<'tl  l.v  Wiul), 
N<>r»;m  wt'ciiiiccixr  of  crcat inn  jisii  |iiittiii;i  loitli  tn.ni 
Cud  (.1  ;i  siil»>tiiiiti;il  cMslcnc*'.  lor.  MS  S|iiiio/:i  si\-. 
■■  otM-  >ul>>t;ni(r  ciUiiiiit  Ih'  |»r(i(liiiT(l  liy  iiiiotli.i 
{Kthirs,  i.  (>).  Civiitioii.  tlu'ii,  r.iii  only  mkmm  tli' 
(U'lifudfiict' of  the  world  ii|ioii(;od,  u  Inch  iinplir--  tli.it 
till"  iifiition  of  the  world  si^Miilics  sonu't liin".'  invol\.,i 
in  tiic  ('--fill f  of  (iod,  or.  1!^  \U"j,i'\  siiys.  "  \sitliont  llir 
world,  (iod  is  not  (iod."  <t  licrr  wr  aif  :i<;ain  U)"!! 

the  absolute  iiU'.ilist's  <.MdUiid.  for  llu'  idr.ilist  .i^-nt^ 
tlu"  ilc|H'inlciiit>  of  the  world  iiiion  (iod.  Thf  the,  t 
al>o  lias  dilliculty  as  rc^'anls  tin-  kiiowlodjio  and  scll- 
»ciisciou-nt'>s  of  (iod.  l'roft's>or  W'av.l  holds  tli.it  ii 
till'  divint-  cxiit'iicncc  is  to  he  sflf-conM-ions.  it  woui'! 
iiiiplv  that  all  liinto  t'X|HMio!ict's  ar«'  in  this  divine  si'lt- 
ii»ns('ioiisiu>ss.  and  that  this  is  simply  paiitlicisni.  ltM\  - 
ill'"  no  room  for  di\in(*  transceiuU-nci'.  On  the  otl' ! 
haiul.  the  snnit'  writt'r  holds  that  tht>  thcist's  (Iod  i  ii 
oiilv  1)0  si'lf conscious  at  the  cost  of  hcin^  linitc  I'l 
bcinji  and  knowlodLrc  for  sclf-conscioiisncss.  it  is  \\v\<\. 
i>  inipo--il)lo  without  a  not-sclf.  which  imjtlics  mhhc- 
thiiii:  lli.it  is  not  (iod.  But  it  has  Ihmmi  shown  in  t 
chaptci'  th.it  l.otzc  ..I'd  '  >■  cc.  f"!  -xamplc.  a>  w 
a-  inanv  others,  woidil  deny  that  (!od  cannot  he  .-( 
consciou>  and  as  subject  transcendent  .md  yet  i 
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consciou>  and  as  subject  transcendent  .md  yet 
maiient  m  the  world.  Instead,  this  school  of  ide 
holds  that  onlv  in  a  supreme  .self-conscious  Intellii 
lan  there  be  leal  unity  of  the  many  who.-e  n 
just  consists  m  bein^  the  tlitTorentiations  and 
m.iinie-tation-  of  (iod. 
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aU.ayM  h't-l  a  ,scii.h«  •»{  this  iiiystt'iy  of  tiiiitinle,  we  arc 
easily  led  to  ^-.atit  tliut  tlicrt^  may  \h'  such  a  .spt'cijil 
creative  act  on  (iod's  jiait  a.^  the  theist  teaches,  vet 
theoretically  the  the  -t  has  very  little  advantage  over 
tho^e  who  identify  (iod  with  the  Ah-oliite.  Strictlv. 
the  theist's  (iod  should  he  a  liriite  <  lod,  hut  how  is  this 
possible  ''.  Can  there  he  a  ^i-ll  limit  itioii  oi  divine 
knowledge  and  power  sullicient,  to  make  loom  for  the 
caprice  of  free  moral  ai^eiit-,  '.  Such  is  the  tlieists 
primary  motive  for  his  theorv. 

Overhtokinj,^  tliese  inherent  dilli<Milties  of  the 
doctrine  of  creation,  let  it  he  noted  tliat  the  theist 
deals  with  the  prol)leni  of  evil  in  a  mamx'r  that  has 
much  to  commend  it.  One  thin;,'  is  clear,  if  (io(l 
exists,  notliin*^  is  absolutely  evil,  and  the  problem  of 
evil  eamiot  be  alto^^ether  insolutjie.  Tin-  t!ici>m 
makes  evident  by  maintaimn^  that  tin-  jiossi'.ilili/  of 
evil  is  essential  to  th.e  world's  peifettion  but  urlxal 
evil  is  not,  otherwise;  to  replace  it  by  ^ood,  to  put 
virtue  in  the  place  of  vice,  would  onlv  diminish,  not 
increase,  the  w(»rld"s  perfection.  What  is  meant  by 
sayinif  tin;  possibility  of  evil  is  essential  to  the  perfec- 
tioii  of  the  world  is  that  this  perfection  ha>  to  be 
wrought  Old  by  personal  : ,  Ives  who,  in  their  st living 
aftci'  jrood.  often  do  evil  in  the  e.xerci^^e  of  their  own 
self-iruidance.  Whatever  moral  evil  there  is.  then,  is 
not  absolute  evil,  since  it  comes  to  be-  only  throu'i;li  the 
striving  of  finite  persons  who  may  do  either  ijood  or 
evil  and  by  whom  the  good  has  to  be  realized  if  it  is 
to  he  at  all.  But  this  (h)es  not  mean  that  the  evil  as 
actual  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  world.  This 
i-  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
tlieistic  doctrine  of  creation  and  goes  fai'  towards 
counter-balancing  the  objections  ngain>t  it.  .is  well 
as  a})])arently  ditlerentiating  theism  fiom  ali-olute 
idealism,  which,  it  is  held. legards  evil  itself  an  essential 
tactor  ill  the  world  of  ditlerentiatioiis  in  .\iii(h  tin' 
divine  unitv  is   manifested.      Herein  al>o  tlie'    i    not 
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only  recognizes  the  hard  facts  of  experience  which  so 
stroii^'lv  ap])eal  to  the  ])ragniatist  and  the  phirali.>t. 
but  it  "gives  a  more  significant  inter],retation  of  the 
place  of  evil  in  the  world  than  either  affoids." 

Our  discussion  has  reached  a  point  where  we  would 
welcome  a  way  of  escape  fn)iu  the  ditiiculties  that  secni 
to  attach  to  every  theory  of  reality.  Hiiifding  ])n>- 
poses  that  we  hold  to  the  "Kantian  distinction  bet\vc(>n 
the  theoretical  and  practical  reason  and  with  Schlcicr- 
niacher  make  all  theological  ideas  symbolic  expressions 
of  the  religious  consciousness  whose  chief  charactci- 
istic  is  a  form  of  feeling.  The  same  thing,  for  example 
a  storm  at  sea,  may  be  considered  from  the  stand]'oiiii 
of  knowledge  and  from  that  of  value.  To  understand 
the  .storm  at  sea,  we  have  to  ex])lain  it  liy  natur;il 
causation,  but,  at  the  funeral  of  the  victims,  the  same 
event  is  explained  in  terms  of  value  "'  by  saying  tli.;« 
Uod  wished  to  give  those  left  behind  a  sign  that  they 
.shoukl  depart  from  the  error  of  their  ways."  '-  Tlra-^ 
knowledge  and  the  feeling  of  value  are  rwo  ordeis  tlmt 
run  ])arailel  tlirough  our  experience. 

[Since  rehgious  experience  is  a  form  of  feeling,  and 
"  all  feehngs  express  the  value  that  an  event  in  tl;r 
inner  or  outer  world  h's  for  us,"  it  is  necessary  ln 
understand  further  the  nature  of  feeling,  value,  and 
religious  experience.  Feelings  are  ])leasurable  or  un- 
pleasurable  according  as  some  need  of  the  subjee' 
is  .satisfied  or  not.  Values  are  ]n'(»pertie>  ])osscssed 
by  a  thing  or  event  which,  in  relation  to  a  subjeer 
capable  of  feeling,  produce  an  inunediate  satisfaction 
or  .serve  as  a  means  to  procuring  it.  and  arc,  thereloie. 
mediate  or  immecUate.  Values  are  also  the  ])re- 
suppositions  of  means  and  ends  in  relation  to  activity. 
Religious  experience  is  religious  feeling  and  derivative, 
for  it  is  "  the  feeling  which  is  determined  l)y  the  late 
of  values  in  the  struggle  for  existence."'  Appropii.it- 
inir  a  scientific  term,  we  may  call  the  ''  coiisei  vation  oi 
value  the  characteri-f       xiom  of  religion  ""  .ind  tlie 
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feeling  tor  the  late  of  values  in  reality  the  religious 
feeling  and  the  essence  of  religious  experience.  The 
(liferent'  !eligions  express  this  axiotn  in  forms  suited 
to  t'  '•  I"  ■!''•'  ;;!id  the  age. 

V  iiiit'  ii')\v   1-   tae   function  of  religious  ideas  in 
lola     ri  to  this  ir(  ling  for  the  fato  of  values  ?     They 
are. «  ■  ■'  >u!-e.  snc.indary,and  have  no  claim  to  scientific 
truth.     Religious  ideas  are  simply  "  symbolical  expres- 
sions for  tlie  iVcling,  the  as])irations,  and  the  wishes  of 
men  in  their  struggle  for  existence."   These  e.x})ressions 
ot  the  inner  life  of  feeling  difTer  with  the  age  and 
people,  as  is  shown  by  the  varying  conception  of  ( Jod, 
which  IS  not  a  scientific  term  but  a  symbol  of  religion- 
jeeling  anil  represents  the  presentiment,  which  arises 
at  tht-'limirs  of  knowledge,  "■  that  the  principle  of  the 
world  of  values  is  in  the  eu(l  identical  with  the  principle 
(.1  Causal  connection  within  existence— that  it  is  one 
aiMl  the  same  thing  which  enables  us  to  find  values  in 
existence  and  which  makes  this  existence  comprehen- 
sible to  us."'     ■■  From  the  religious  point  of  view.  God, 
as  the  object  of  faith,  means  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  value  throughout  all  oscillations  and  all 
struggles,  oi',  if  we  like  to  call  it  so,  the  principle  of 
fi'h'lTtv'  in  existence."     These  exprcssiims  of  religious 
feelinu  exhiV)it  a  ])rogressive  development  through  the 
invth  and  the  legend  to  the  dogma  and  symbol  and  are 
akin  to  poetry  in  character.     In  a  living  dogma  can 
still  be  traced"  the  original  affective  interest  which  led 
to  it.     The  ideal  dogmatic  would  require  that  every 
dogma  shouM  spring  immediately  out  of  religious  feel- 
iiiiTand  form,  in  relation  to  other  dogmas,  a  logical 
harnK)ny,  which  was  the  ideal  of  Schleiermacher  and 
Newman.     In  this  development  of  dogma,  the  ho])e  is 
that  we  shall  come  "  to  shape  our  imiermost  and  most 
essential  exi)eriences  into  images  so  powerful  that  we 
shall  never  be.  able  to  consign  them  to  oblivion." 

The  axi(»m  of  the  conservation  of  values  carries 
with  it  the  implication  that  reality  is  not  presented  to 
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us  a^  ci'iiiitK'lc  lull  as  ill  piorcss  ol  liocdmiiiif.  Irulocd, 
rcalitv  itself  is  a  postulato,  atul  it  may  he  that  it  is 
for  ever  in  llic  toils  of  IxH-oininj;.  so  that  the  continual 
appearance  of  new  empirical  content  is  no  mere  acci- 
dent. The  issue  must  also  depend  in  ]>ait  u])on  us,  for 
])ersonality  is  the  centre  of  value  and  experience,  and, 
thouiih  tlioir  individuality  seems  to  tend  to  disunion, 
there  is  heim^  wrought  out  a  unity  of  personalities 
which  is  the  liiiilicst  and  lioliest  pood.  This  unity  of 
life  marks  tlie  goal  of  religious  thought.  Thus  wliat 
is  usiiallv  called  dogma — and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  theology-is  otdv  ])oetry,  not,  however,  '"  vague 
moods  and  imaginings,  but  tlie  spontaneous  and  Hving 
form  in  which  that  which  has  lieen  actually  live. I 
through  in  moments  of  violent  excitement  clothes 
itself.  Sonic  sucli  process  as  this  underlies  all  (h»gnias 
and  svmbols  taken  at  tlie  moment  of  tlieir  biith.'" 

It  is  with  much  a])})roval  that  one  follows  HotYding's 
skilful  at-tempt  to  make  room  for  both  knowledge  and 
faith.  The  concejttiun  of  the  conservation  of  values 
in  ri  ''\tv  is  of  ju'ofound  significance  and  comes  near 
being  all  tliat  lan  be  desired.  But,  if  religious  ideas 
are  mere  svmbols  of  values,  some  value  would  fail  to  be 
conserved,  for  knowledge  is  of  value,  and  these  ideas  at 
least  seem  to  have  a  cognitive  meaning.  How  far  must 
we  g(t  in  admitting  that  our  idea  of  God  as  personal 
spirit,  for  exam]>le.  not  to  mention  the  more  s[)ecitic 
conccjitions  of  Christian  theology,  has  no  .scjentilic 
worth  as  knowledge  t  Hverything  seems  to  turn,  in 
this  entire  discussion,  tinally  upon  the  relation  of 
religious  exjKMience  and  its  ideas  to  knowledge. 

Only  a  few  words  can  be  given  to  the  difficult 
problem  just  mentioned,  (a)  With  the  pragmatist  - 
and  many  of  the  idealistic  school — we  mav  say  tli  it 
knowledge  is  no  abstract  thing  but  is  only  an  idea  or 
rule  of  action  that  is  embodied  in  e.xperience,  and  that 
woiks,  if  it  is  real  and  true.  If  so,  religious  ideas,  -o 
far  as  they  ''  work  "'  and  receive  verification  in  expen- 
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fiice,  .^o  I'ar  as  tliuv  conduct  u.>  securely  li'oiu  point  to 
point  in  expeiieii'-e,  are  as  much  knowledji^e  a-^  any 
scientifi'-  law  which  can  do  no  more  for  us.  {/;)  is 
there  not  a  >en-e  in  which  all  ideas  are  syinltols,  even 
scientilic  and  mathematical  conceptions,  as  well  as 
reli<rious  ideas  {  This  Hciffdiiif^  himself  [^rant,-.  But 
(lues  a  (iitTei'cnce  of  derive  in  th(;  symbolic  character  of 
ieli<4ious  ideas  as  comfjared  with  other  ideas  make  it 
iini>o>-ili!e   to   lind   a    coj^rnitive  element    in   reli<rious 

[[<ifl'ding--and    this    is    tru"    of 
his    school -seeks    to    find    the 
i--ciice  of  i(>li^ion  in  feelintr,  considered  as  mere  h-elini^, 
1)1    whi'-h    nothim:    can    he    said.      l>ut    ]isycholo^ncal 
iiualysis  shows  lh:it  there  are  no  such  feelin'^s  unrelated 
lo  ideal  elemeni>.      Xow  the  relation  of  the  elements  of 
ciMHcious  life  i-  such  that,  although  sensations  may 
].rnl)al)lv  occur  without  an  accompauyinfi  feeling  as  in 
the  inilitTerence  zone,  feehngs  occur  with  sensations 
lather  than  in  pure  isolation  from  ideation;.!  content.''' 
The>e  idi'al  factors  ])resent  with  feelings  of  whatevei' 
((uality  nm>t  he  relatable  to  the  other  ideational  con- 
iiTit-  "throughout  the  entire  experience,  thus  placing 
l!ie  ideas   accompanying   religious  feelings  upon  the 
-;ime  ba-i-  as  other'ideas  wdiich  it  is  granted  enter 
into  knowledge.      Fiut  since  there  is  an  intellectual 
need  of  coilrdinating  all  our  ideas,  religious  ideas  not 
oiilv  hav(^  a  content  which  may.  but  must,  be  harmon- 
ized with  othei'  conceptions  in  a  unity  of  knowledge  in 
uliich  ah)ne  the  mind  can  rest  satisfied,     (f/)  Kanf.s 
(  riticism  may  be  again  repeated  here,  namely,  that  tlie 
piinciple  of  natural  causation  is  rehitive  only.     But 
those  who  regard  religious  ideas  as  mere  symbols,  base 
knowledge  upon  a  universal  application  of  the  catisal 
relation  as  the  only  principle  of  scientific  explanation 
,ind  of  knowdedge.     We  may  also  renand  ourselves  of 
W'undt's  psiicliic'il  cniiHuUtij  which  is  indeed  related  to 
phvsical  causrditv  but  not  contradictory  to  it.  dealing 
]ireciselv  with  those  psychical  combinations  such  as 
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Viiliif-  ,111(1  oiids  wliicli  lie  .iiitMile  tlio  sphon^  of 
})hysic;il  (^iusiitioM.  I'racticjilly  the  same  tliiii<j;  iiiav 
be  (vxprosscd  m  aiiotlicr  way  l)y  saying  with  l.otzo 
that  ■•  intuitions  of  anotlioi'  speries  fail  to  (»nr  lot.  such 
as  tlio  souses  can  never  snpply,  and  such  a^  constitute 
ju>t  that  lelifiious  cot^nition  which  obtrudes  itself  upon 
us  with  immediate  certaintv."  " 

There  i-<.  then,  a  final  identity  between  reality  and 
value.     It    has  alieady  been   shown   that   15o>an(picl 
believes  the  value  of  the  Whole  is  not  to  be  leprescnted 
as  the  termination  of  a  series  of  phenomena  but  as 
identical   with   the   parts.     Whatever  has  a    place   in 
bein<r  is  thereby   both   within   the  rational   unitv  ol 
lealily  and  has  its  unitpie  value.      I.otze,  too,  places 
the  tinal  lea-on  for  the  woild's  existence  in  the  divine 
satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  finite  spirits  ca})abic 
of  expeiiencinji  and  enjoyinjr  reality,      l.otze  even  sav< 
the  bofiinnini:  of  metapliysics  lies' in  ethics,  and  that 
the  ,irri>und  of  what  is  must  be  sought  in  that  which 
should  be  (Conclusion  of  Meta/ihysics).     There  are  aNo 
inany  others  who  hold  that  that  which  should  bo  and 
finally  is  can  oidy  be  in  the  form  of  self-consciou< 
experience  of    the  (bviiie  and  finite  ]iersonalities   in 
intimate  relation.     Here  I  think  we  lind  the  goal  for 
which  thought  searches.     It  is  not.  however,  a  })ositiuii 
that  admits  of  donioirstrative  proof.     There  are  othci- 
views,  such  as  Spencer's  doctrine  of  the  Unknowable 
Power,  or  of    Hartman"s   Unconscious   Thought  and 
\M11.   Ol'  of   Bradley's  super-rational,   su])or  personal 
Absolute,  or  the  conception  of  God  as  a  conununitv 
of  finite  spirits,  and  nwny  otlier  forms  of  ])luralisni 
with  its  tloubtful  unity.     None  of  these  views,  no! 
e\en  that  of  Bergson's  Creadre  lu'olnfion  of  •"consciou- 
ness,  or  rather  a  su])ra-consciousness  that  is  at  the 
origin  of  life."'  .seems  sutHciently  satisfactorv,  howevoi 
ably  developed.'''     We  seem  shut  up  practieallv  to  a 
ch()ice  between  two  views.    The  first  is  an  idealism 
which  regards  God  as  .self-conscious  Spirit  different:- 
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atcd  111  liiiiu;  persons  wlio.-^e  xMi-coiiscious  fxpcriciirt' 
is  taken  up  into  the  divine  experience.  Thus  (Idil  is 
Absdhite  in  the  seii<e  that  no  existence  fails  \o  lie 
eiiihniced  within  the  divine  self-niimifestation.  The 
ideahst  plainly  a(knu\vleil<fes  the  mystery  of  flnitude, 
anil  has  practically  no  ex])laiiation  of  it  except  the 
formula  that  it  helonj^s  to  pirit  just  to  manifest 
itself  in  a  unitv  of  diffeiences  and  to  he  self-conscious 
in  this  realization  of  thoujiht  and  will. 

The  second  view  is  that  of  the  tlieist.  who  shiinks 
from  saving  that  (iod  is  Absolute  in  the  sen>e  ot 
enil)racin<i  all  the  iinite,  especially  f)ur  thought  and 
will,  anil,  in  the  ])lace  ()t  the  mysteiy  of  tinitude  which 
ihc  idealist  ackiKiwIedi^es,  the  thei^t  olTei's  the  doctrine 
ol  creation,  liv  which  tiunc  is  supp<i.-e(l  to  he  some  sort 
of  divine  act  by  which  (.<od  in  selfdimitation  of  His 
knowledi^e  an<l  ]io\vei-  trives  indept'iident  (wistence  to 
tiinte  persons  \vh(»  may  do  «iood  or  evil  in  the  reali/.a- 
tion  of  their  ])ersonality.  J>ut  there  leally  is  very 
little  to  distincuish  the  thei>t  from  those  to  whom  (iod 
1-  ihe  Absolute;  even  the  theist  often  affirms  that 
tiod  is  Absolute,  nor  does  he  make  it  clear  that  he 
means  more  by  creation  than  the  dependence  of  the 
\vorld  uj)on  (!od.  Whatever  indc])endetice  the  theist 
intends  to  ixive  to  the  finite  by  the  doctri.ie  of  creation 
seems  to  be  cancelUnl  by  his  other  doctrine  of  divine 
pieservation  and  ci>nservation  of  the  world  that  has 
been  created,  and  by  the  doctrine  of  divine  immanence. 

Our  i-hief  pur])ose  has  been  to  enc^uire  whether  the 
(hiistiau  conception  of  God  as  self-conscious  Person- 
alitv  is  at  all  confirmed  by  the  s])eculative  thought 
of  the  present  time.  This,  1  believe,  has  been  shown 
suflicieiitly  for  our  purposes,  although  1  am  aware  of 
manv  details  and  ditliculties  tliat  cannot  now  be  even 
mentioned.  If  there  is  any  wavering  between  rival 
conceptions  of  reality,  it  is  a  thoroughly  pragmatic 
])ii7iciple  tliat  the  scale  turns  at  last  in  favour  of  tha*- 
which  accords  best  with  those  intellectual,  aesthetic. 
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ethical,  and  roli{j;ioii.s  values  that  (Hir  coikIiuL  of  lilc 
cannot  ])('nnit  to  he  cnHhecl.^"  Kaitli  is  the  dominant 
factor  which  determines  what  is  finally  held  to  he 
true.  "  The  ultijuate  object  of  all  philosophy  is  to 
i>rinix  ii  meaning  into  things,  or  rather  to  reveal  the 
meaning  whicii  underlies  all  things.  In  the  last 
analysis,  however,  this  meaning  is  not  a  matter  of 
knowledge,  but  of  volition  and  faith.  What  the 
philosopher  liim>elf  accept.s  as  the  [lighest  (iood  and 
final  goal  he  projects  into  the  world  as  its  gootl  and 
goal  and  then  believes  that  subsequent  reflections  also 
reveal  it  to  him  in  the  world.  ...  It  is  our  own  loves 
and  hates,  our  desires  and  aveisions,  our  wills  and 
not  our  understanding,  that  ])laix'  before  us  the  goal 
whicli  is  w(>rtliy  to  be  the  final  meaning  of  all."  '" 
Thus  we  f)uild  upon  the  idea  of  ])erfcction  which 
springs  up  in  our  experience  the  philosophy  which 
will  satisfy  not  only  the  mind  but  the  heart."* 

Let  our  faith,  then,  not  without  deep  reason,  as  we 
ha\e  seen,  declare  that  we  know  (Jod,  and  utter  itscif 
in  the  impressive  thought  that  we  are  cimstituent 
factors  in  the  life  of  (Jod  who  participates  in  our  own 
life  and  self-existence.  The  eternal  nature  of  tiod  is 
to  find  [lis  realization  in  a  society  of  selves  of  which 
He  IS  al>o  a  mend)er — a  kingdom  of  Spirits,  enjovin^, 
suffering,  and  triumphing  in  tlie  pursuit  of  ends  scmght 
as  .something  to  be  experienced  with  satisfaction. 
But  is  there  no  supreme  end  that  to  the  divine  Mind 
is  most  worthy  of  realization  in  the  world-order  '. 
Could  God  make  His  end  in  the  world's  creation 
other  than  the  Supreme  Good  which  self-conscious 
spirits  are  capable  of  experiencing  and  enjoving  t 
This  Highest  (}ood  alone  can  give  meaning  to  exist- 
ence, for  there  is  no  final  significance  in  anvthing 
apart  from  its  relation  to  some  being  capable  of 
appreciating  it. 

Still  more  fascinating  is  the  thouglit  that  finire 
selves  niav  f)e  so  essential  to  the  fulfilmen    of  the 
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diviiK'  |)iir|)nM>  ill  lli^  ctcrii.il  scll-if.ili/.atiou  th..l  thfir 
ct'iisolcs.s  existence  i-;  icqiiircfl  f(ir  tlio  ])tMfoct  exliibitioii 
and  iiilliliiiciit  of  that  ]mI•po^o  which  involv.-s  the  very 
hv'm'r  of  Cdd  Himself.  Theoretically  a  de])endent 
heitiLT  lik<'  mail  can  exist  only  so  lonj,'  as  the  uncon- 
ditioned somce  of  existenee  contiiuies  to  maintain  it ; 
;.  may  also  he  granted  that,  if  any  <le]Hndent  l)ein<>; 
ever  ceases  to  have  vahie  for  lh(^  divine  ])ur|)os(>s, 
tli(M-e  would  be  no  reason  for  its  further  continuatioti. 
But  we  mav  conlidently  return  to  the  thought,  which 
seem-  to  ""work  '"  best,  that  the  divine  life  is  realized 
in  uTid  throuj^h  finite  s(4ves  who,  as  active  centres  ol 
cx]ieii(uice,  >liare  in  the  workinj.^  out  of  the  pur])ose 
ol  the  beinu;  of  ( !od,  in  con-e(iuence  of  which  th(>  world- 
order  of  niiliire  and  of  spirit  acciuire  a  living  sigiuli- 
cance  and  is,  even  as  I'rofe-^sor  James  says,  "  A 
Pluralistic  I'liiver.-e"'  (see  Lect.  V.  an.l  VII.).  Shall 
we  not.  therefore,  always  have  some  part  in  the 
abiding  ])ur]iose  of  the  being  of  <iod  '. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  ])lace  of  thought  in 
our  conduct  of  life  is  at  hand.  Thought  is  a  servant 
ill  the  employ  of  life,  and  the  .servant  is  not  greater 
tlian  his  lord.'  The  search  for  a  consistent  view  of  the 
world  is  not  undertaken  solely  for  its  own  sake, 
although  we  have  intellectual  needs  that  clamour  for 
satisfaction  which  is  a  factor  iu  the  (lood.  The  results 
of  (uir  thinking  are  giijd.^s  in  directing  life  to  its  true 
destiny,  which  is  larger  than  ^-e  are  able  to  conceive, 
for  so  does  faith  outrun  knowledge.  Truths  arc 
features  of  our  experience  which  need  to  be  lived  if 
thev  are  to  be  iinally  accepted.  Whatever  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  actual  living  cannot  have  ])ermanent 
worth.  Thought  is,  therefore,  primarily  a  function  of, 
a  means  to,  life,  but  is  not  able  to  compass  all  our 
experience  and  must  accept  much  on  trust. 

"  Faitli.  trust,  authority,  are  accordingly  words 
not  unfit  to  designate  the  final  relation  of  the  human 
spirit  to  the  universe  of  reality.   .   .   .   We  submit  in 
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liiilli  t(t  the  (nit/iinilf/ (i<i  <!iir  spirituiil  const idit.ioii  when 
if  moves  lis  to  ;iss('iit.  to  wliiit  ciiii  1)0  only  Jin|MM-IVctly 
comprcIiciKlcd.""  ''■'  And  yet  tliis  poor  f  ii;nu>Mt  oi 
knowlt'diic  is  indisiuMisiil)!^  as  a  <iiii(l»',  for  wo  liavc  hv 
nu'aiis  ol  it  to  iiUMsurt'  up  auaiiist  the  universe  that 
surires  al)out  us.  Our  knouiedge  is  only  a  frail  eral't. 
and  yet  we  do  conunit.  ourselves  to  it  and  make  a  not 
altoijether  unsuccessful  voyaj,'e.  What  faith  is  here  ! 
-  wellniuh  the  boldest  faith  of  all.  for  do  we  not 
protess  that  the  products  of  our  minds  .\\v  enoujj;h  in 
accoid  with  the  universe  to  enable  us  to  deal  with 
stern  reality  successfully  ?  By  how  many  other  siyns 
and  symbols  than  leasoii  is  our  course  jj;uiiled  !  Tlnr- 
even  the  most  complete  knowled<j;e  that  we  have  ()we> 
its  existence  to  faith  in  leason  and  the  rationality  and 
tinal  jj;(H)diu<--s  of  the  universe,  and  means  the  com- 
munion of  the  tinite  mind  with  the  divine  Intellij^ence. 
Kven  so  does  philosophical  faith  open  the  way  for  the 
leliLiious  beliefs  which  arc  only  a  vaster  trust.  8onie 
such  ci>ntribution  is  philosophy  able  to  make  to 
theolo^v. 
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SOMK    CHRISTIAN     I)()(;TKINKS    AND    MODKltN     rilOlCHI" 

The  belief  in  (Jod  as  a  ])ersonal  s])int  in  direct  relation 
with  men  has  been  shown  to  be  well  jrioundeil  in 
speculative  thoii<,dit.  But  the  (.'hristian  faith  gives  to 
its  conce])tion  of  (iod  as  Personality  such  a  vital 
content  that  it  may  easily  api)ear  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  regarded  as  an  '"  overbelief."'  It  seems  im- 
portant therefore,  to  determine  the  relation  of  modern 
thought  to  these  vital  Christian  beliefs. 

At  the  outset  emerges  a  cpiestion  concerning  which 
there  is  wide  difference  of  opinion,  namely  :   What  ai'c 
the  vital  Christian  beliefs  and  how  do  we  know  them  '. 
Many  hold  that  whatever  the  writers  of  the   New 
Testament  have  said  should  be  acce])te<l  as  the  final 
truth  concerning  the  birth,  life,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus  and   His  relation  to  (iod  and   men.     This 
]     ition  is  rendered  ab.solute  by  the  assumed  divines 
inspiration   of    the    Scriptures.      Others   distinguish 
between  what  are  more  innnediately  the  sayings  oi 
Jesus  and  the  intei-pretative,  apologetic  element  due 
to  the  authors  themselves  which  deals  especially  with 
the  birth,  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  titles  of  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah,  the  ^on  of  Man,  the  Son  of  (Jod.     Jf 
this  element  is  to  be  regarded  as  secondary,  it  would 
seem  as  though  believers  of  another  age  would  be 
freed  from  subnrissively  accepting  it  except  so  far  as 
it  harmonizes  with  knowledge  from  other  sources.     It 
would  then  be  of  the  highest  importance  critically  to 
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tli-icdvcr  tlif  vital  truths  due  diicitly  to  Jesus  as  au 
historical  ■•haiacter,  lor  they  iiii^ht  he  more  rcidilv 
hrou^ht  into  iclatidii  to  niodi'iii  thouj^ht  ii  scpaialril 
liiiiii  sfcoridarv  clcint'tits  ihif  to  otht'is.  TJic  relative 
merits  of  these  (hllefeiit  concept  ions  ol  the  S(ii|itiire> 
need  not  he  iiiither  (hscnssed  than  to  say  that  there 
aif(fitain  ''eaily  delined  teachini;s  ot  .Jesn>  that 
lioth  xliools  accept  whicii  we  .^hail  tiv  to  relate  to 
nuxh'in  thou^lit. 

It  i-  irnpoita!it  to  (tlxervo  that  no  attempt  is  luaile 
to  regard  the  truth  oi'  philosophy  a-  a  ]tremise  from 
which  Christianity  follows  as  a  conclusion,  hut. 
assununj,'  tlie  Christian  faith,  jihilo^ophical  thou_'lit 
may  he  ii-ed  to  conlinn  and  supjxtrl  tiie  faith  and  at 
the  same  time  be  that  faith  in  the  form  of  thou<,'lit 
so  fai-  as  thought  is  al)le  to  express  it.  JJut,  fiom  the 
stamlpoiiit  of  religious  experience,  the  Chri-tian  faith 
may  be  in  some  lespects  richer  than  its  intellectual 
ox])re»ion.  but  there  cannot  be  an  irnu'oncilaide 
difference  in  content.  Accordinglv.  each  of  the 
chu'trines  considere<l  will  be  stated  tirst  in  its  practical 
rehgious  significance,  and  then  it  will  be  shown  how  it 
might  i)e  iuter])ieted  theoreticilly.and  inwhat  res])ect  • 
the  modern  s])ecidative  basis  of  thot>logy  excels  the 
ancient. 

in  the  very  beginning  of  our  eiujuiry.  as  Di-.  \V.  X. 
Clarke  has  so  well  shown,  is  the  fact  thai  -lesus  arnl 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  ilid  not  to  aiiv 
extent  teach  a  theology  in  the  sense  of  a  science  of 
Jod.  IJoth  gave  a  ])ractical  expressiijii  of  religion- 
experience.  Jesus  was  "  e.xclusively  a  religion- 
teacher  "  whose  words  are  "■  sim])ly"  words  of  real 
Hfe  and  ])ractice.  If  they  sound  meta])hysical,  tli" 
context  turns  them  to  religious  use.  The  "svnoptH  ai 
(Jospels  contain  very  little  that  requiieseven  Mich  lielji 
from  a  context,  for  the  synoptical  teaching  oliviou-lv 
move-  ill  the  practical  and  religion-  realiu.  Tiic 
baptismal    formula    illustrates   the   ])oint    as   well   a- 
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alls  tliiii}!  :    it  \\«'  ;ittiil>utf  tliis  to  .le^us,  still  it  is  tin- 
]»rii(ti(iilTriiiity,(il)j.'it  (if  ])nM'tical  faith  and  tlfvotioii, 
to  wliicli  the  ])assa^e  bears  witness,  and  not  tlie  ineta- 
pliysical  doctrine  of  which  histoiii  ;il  theolo|„'y  lias  heen 
so  full.     If  w<!  attid)ute  to  Him  all  that,  the  Komth 
(lospel  (juotes  as  from  Jlis  lips,  the  case  is  still  essenti- 
ally' the  same,  for  in  these  utterance-  the  intent  is  to 
serve  relijiioii.   ...    In  fact,  if  one  were  to  read  only 
th(>  woi  '-  of  .lesiis,  unatTected  by  theoloj^ical  develop- 
ment,   he    would    s.iircely    have    any    meta}>hysical 
doctrine  of  (lod  at  all.      He  would  have  a   vivid  and 
]iowerful  coiiceptifin  of   Him.  hut  it  wouhl   live  and 
move  and  have  its  licinj^in  the  atmosjihere  of  relinioii." 
Indeed,  the  liiw  and  the  ])io])hets  are  summari/.ed  in 
llie  commandments  to  love  (io(l  su])remely  and  "'  thy 
nei<,'hl)our  as  th\-tdf."'  wlrch  show.>  that  -lesus  is  not 
an  ascetic  or  a  niy.stic,  hut  would  have  men  faithful 
to  one  another  in  all  their  lelati'ins.     Nor  is  it.  correct 
to  .say  that  tlie  relijfion  of  .Jesus  would  save  a  man 
from  the  world  in  which  modern  science  invites  him 
1o  high  achievement.^     liather  does  the  life  of  .Ic.^us 
encourage  us  to  tlie  highest  achievement  in  the  world 
as  it  is  with  the  consciousness  of  love  both  to  (ioil  and 
men.     The  modern  movement  to  improve  the  condi- 
ti(»n  of  s(»ciety  through  mure  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions, aided  bv  a])})lied  .science,  is  entirely  in  harmony 
with  the  .spirit  and  method  of  Jesus,  wJio  rejoiced  to 
save  men  a.s  the  physician  of  both  body  and  soul ;  nor 
did  Jesus  h)se  sight  of  the  individual  ca<e  of  need  in 
devotion  to  an  abstract  ideal  of  the  good. 

Out  of  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the 
(lo.-pels  arose  Christianity,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
New  Testament  reveals  in  some  measure  the  experience 
(if  the  early  Christians.  But  it  is  still  true,  ns  in  the 
teaching  of  Jesus  Himself."  that  emphasis  falls  first  of 
all  u])on  the  practical  aspect  of  the  conL.'])tiou  of  tJod. 
(i(Kra])]iears  in  relations  with  men.  .Meta})hysical 
as])ect>  of  His  being  ore  .scarcely  in  sight  .   .   .  the  ( !od 
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limiM'lt,  a  (1(1(1  al  liaml,  in  »l(tM'^t  iflatitms  witli  mcii, 
and  known  in  II  s  intiinat**  work  ot  ic(lcni|ilion  ami 
^avlnJi  licl|).  .  .  .  Witliin  tlic  New 'IV.stamcntwc  li,i\,r 
indeed  the  lie;,'iiiiiin^  of  Cliristian  tlieoloi^'y,  and  liiid 
views  ol  (iod  tliat  move  witliin  the  Held  (tt  iiiet.i 
|)hy>U's.  ^'et  in  tlie  a|)(»t(»hc  wiitin^^  theologv  ha> 
scancly  at.  all  become  M-il-conxioiis,  and  the  meta- 
{)hy>ical  toiuhes  are  all  in  the  lntele.^t  ot  rehj.'inii. 
iaith  and  life.  The  modern  theoloiiical  mind  la- 
loiind  ill  the  New  'i'e.stameiit  far  more  theo|()<_r\. 
strictly  so  calleil,  than  is  really  tlicre,  and  needs  to 
reco^^m/.e  more  sim])ly  the  \a>t  excess  ol  icli^ioii  o\ci 
theology  111  the  sacred  hook--  "  (p.  fn,  Clarke).  Coii.-e- 
(juently,  tlu'  practical  rcliuioiis  teachin<^  of  .lesiis  and 
the  writers  of  the  New  'ri'>tament  forms  the  constant 
suldect  of  formal  interpretation  by  successive  ^feiieia- 
tioiis  Ml  the  liuhl  of  tlu'  truth  of  ouch  a;/;e  as  it  pas-cs. 
Were  (hristiamtv  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  foinml.i- 
tioiis  of  the  early  centuries  or  any  sub.se(|uent  jieriod. 
It  would  be  unfortunate.  It  was  the  assumption  ot 
an  identity  between  (hristiatuty  and  tht^  formulation- 
of  the  ('hii.>tiaii  faith  in  an  earlier  age  that  led  Stiaii-> 
With  >ome  show  of  rea>on  to  say  that  the  historv  ol 
Christian  doctiint'  is  the  refutation  of  Christiamly 
it<elt.  Hence  the  imj)ortaiice  ot  recognizing  the  jiuiclv 
])tactical  religious  character  of  tlu;  teaching  of  Jesu- 
and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament.  This  teaching 
it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  intei])ret  in  the  light 
of  other  truth,  and  our  claim  is  that  the  .science  and 
philosophy  of  to-day  atlord  a  new  and  better  basis  fur 
iiiteipreting  the  practical  teachings  of  .Icsiis  and  11- 
disciples  than  couKl  have  been  found  in  the  h. 
centuries.  Just  in  wliat  sense  this  is  true  we  hope  it. 
show. 

How,  then,  did  .lesiis  think  of  Clod  i  .Jesus  s])eaks 
out  of  His  consciousness  of  (ioil  as  His  Father,  and  this 
filial  relation  is  the  source  (»f  His  knowledge  of  Cuu. 
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It  is  iiiijilicd  I  hat,  all  {^cmuiit;  kiunvlcdj^i!  ol  (iod  ^^tows 
nut  of  tin;  lilial  relation.  Only  tlioM-  who  artt\riv 
ic-jiond  to  tins  tilial  it'hitionsln|)  with  (iod  can  trulv 
kiMw  (iod.  Ili'iicf  till'  knowleilj^i!  oi  (iod  no  lonuci 
dcpt-nds  upon  correct  <loctiine  or  intellectual  in>i;,'hl 
Iml  npcin  livinj.;  in  tin-,  tilial  ielation-lii|i.  To  .Je->u-, 
•  iod  was  real,  the  Heavenly  Kather,  and,  while  -in 
wa-,  m  the  world,  it  wa>  not  a  inoial  dualism.  '  Smiiil 
Mien  were  Mill  (Jod's  own,  their  .>intul  lile  \\a>  -nil 
lived  under  re-iioiisihihty  to  llini,  ami  when  they 
ratae  to  re|)entance,  lie  welconn'd  them  .i,>  His  own 
letiiiniii^  to  llim-cll."  (iod  lliiiisell  .M-eks  to  hniijf 
the  Miilul  home,  aiul  t  hey  arc  enctniraj^ed  to  lind  relu;^e 
in  tiod  a.  their  Savioiii'.  (iods  hiving  -  kmdiie.^s 
iiiMte.s  them.  'Die  (Jod  oi  ,je-us  does  not  want  mere 
ohedieiHf  to  c(jiiimaiidnu'iits  but  a  hie  Lke  liis  oun 
111  character  and  love.  Je>u>  does  not  tell  how  (iod 
c.iiiic  to  be  Kather  tu  men  or  to  lliiii.-.eli.     The  Father 

li I  <»t    (Iod  IS  simply  a  lact   ol    which  all   iiiav  av.iil 

themselves  ami  which  will  enrich  and  tullil  human 
l;ie.  ,Je>ii>  al.>o  implies  that  men  ought  to  live  in  lull 
iiaiiiiony  with  (iod's  Katlierln»od,  tor,  when  ihcv  live 
lightly,  they  live  in  accordance  with  it.  Je>us  [tre-.^cs 
home  iiiion  all  the  iact  that  tliev  reallv  bi-loii''  t(»  the 

1*111  .  k  r? 

divme  I'ather.  ,Jesu.>  .dimply  takes  this  lilial  relation 
.IS  a  tact.  All  belong  to  the  Father,  and  Jesus  >liows 
tliom  how  to  iultil  this  rehitioii.  and,  th<tugli  tliev  m.iv 
not  be  aware  of  it,  th.'  Father's  love, caie, ami  discipline 
-iirioiind  them.  The  ^ame  principle  of  the  di\iiie 
i'atherhood  holds  o|  the  kingdom  ol  (iod,  which 
c.vpres.ses  the  lehitioii  with  (iotl  into  winch  men  are 
iiiouglit.  Though  the  divine  Sovereignly  is  lui- 
•liininished,  it  is  tianstigurod  by  the  light  of  the  divine 
iMtherhood,  and  thus  the  "  kingdom  ""  is  >lill  a  family 
i.ither  than  a  gt)veinment;(l  or  otlinal  relation. 

The  elements  which  Je>u>  in  thi.->  luanner  contri- 
buted to  the  conception  of  (iod  coiicern  hie  itself 
laUiei   than  t(jriiis  oi  doctrine,      li  is  elhi<  al,  and  no 
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service  of  (!od  which  does  not  involve  ini\er  nioial 
hfe  is  acceptable.     Ood  is  perfect  goodness  possessing 
all  that  the  human  heart  and  judgment  can  approve 
as  worthy.     God  is  not  far  away  but  in  most  intimate 
relations  with  men  as  the  Father  who  loves  them  but 
hates  their  sin  and  would  save  them  from  it.     He 
hears    their  prayers    and   would   manifest    Himself 
through  their  lives.     God  is  the  supreme  ideal  and  goal 
of  faith  and  hope,  for  Jesus  reveals  God  as  Father, 
sonship  to  whom  fulfils  human  life  and  destiny,  and 
He  gives  assurance  that  men  may  enter  into  this 
relation.     These  truths  Jesus  brought  home  to  men 
in  two  ways.     "  On  the  one  hand  He  has  taught  that 
what  God  was  to  Him  in  His  own  life  God  would  bo 
to  any  man.     On  the  other  hand  He  has  made  the 
impression  that  the  high  goodness  of  purity  and  love 
that  appeared  in  Jesus  Himself  was  the  truest  repie- 
sentation  of  God  that  has  ever  appeared  in  this  woil.l 
of   men,  and  was  an   adequate   expression    of    God 
in  human  life.     This  twofold  teaching  is  the  most 
effective  manifestation  of  God  that  was  ever  made." 
Early  Christian  ex])erience  appropriated  the  new  life 
in  God  that  Jesus  had  revealed.     Those  who  had 
learned  of  Jesus  came  to  know  God  as  Jesus  know 
Him,  for  they  were  convinced  that  in  Jesus  they  saw 
manifested  the  divine  character.     Identifying  thoiii- 
selves  with  Christ,  they  became  conscious  of  a  now 
inner   life.     '"  (Jod,   God   in   Christ ;     God   in   moii  : 
Father,  Son.  and  Spirit ;    these  were  the  forms  that 
the  thouglit  of  God  assumed  under  the  interjnetatioii 
which  the  new  experience  gave  it."     These  were  tho 
experiential  elements  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  tlio 
historical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  but  they  are  tho 
simple  forms  of  a  joyous  experience  while  it  is  meta- 
physical and  abstract. - 

Since  Jesus  claims  that  His  conceptioii  of  God  am! 
men  is  true,  the  ])roblem  whether  God  and  inoii  u\ 
tiieir   relations   are   or   are   not   what   Jesus   taught 
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cannot  be  escaped  either  by  liolding  that  religious 
conceptions  are  merely  useful  symbols,  or  by  adopting 
a  theory  of  knowledge  that  makes  all  c(jncepti(>ns 
useful  gui  les  in  action  but  symbolic  of  some  unknown 
existence.  Such  a  view  of  knowledge  prevents  us 
from  knowing  God  to  be  really  a  personal  Life,  and 
(impels  us  to  say  that  we  do  not  know  (iod,  perhaps 
aut  even  that  He  is,  and,  if  He  is  at  all,  He  would  be 
above  and  beyond  any  attributes  that  we  are  able  to 
piedicate  of  Him.  There  are,  however,  other  forms 
of  modern  thought  that  seem  to  peiniit  us  to  say  that 
we  do,  even  by  the  speculative  reason,  know  (Jod,  and 
appear  to  agree  with  the  simple  direct  message  of 
Jesus  concerning  God  and  His  relations  with  men 
better  than  the  philosophy  of  the  eaily  centuries  in 
which  Christian  theology  was  founded.  God  was  at 
that  time  thought  of,  partly  under  the  influence  of 
Gnosticism  and  Neo-Platonism,  as  far  separated  fi'om 
the  evil  material  world  in  which  man  lives.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  as  mediator  between  the  distant 
God  and  His  world  was  used,  then  and  since  that  time, 
with  many  piotestations  of  mystery  to  express  the 
dignity  and  function  of  Christ.  In  the  controversy 
at  Xicaea,  Athanasius  was  really  trying  to  think  of 
God  as  a  self-conscious,  self-determining  I'ersonality  in 
relation  to  men ;  but  it  is  only  modern  thought  that 
enables  us  to  speak  of  the  Deity  with  some  show  of 
reason  as  a  self-conscious,  self-determining  Personality 
having  His  life  in  and  through  a  world-order  and  a 
kingdom  of  selves,  a  social  unity,  who  in  shoit  is  the 
Father  of  spirits.  This  has  been  showr.  in  the  ]>re- 
ceding  chapter. 

Likewise  modern  thought  jigreos  well  with  the 
simple  teaching  of  Jesus  concerning  God  as  Father. 
\.'i(i  is  wliat  Jc~;is  conceives  Him  to  be  so  thai  those 
who  look  upon  Jesus  understandingly  nvilly  see  God 
manifested,  and  when  they  in,  tu:)i  cxijcrifiii'O  !'()•• 
tlusnselves  ttiis  direct  relation  1o  tuid  as  sons,  thev 
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have  till'  Spirit  of  liod  indwelling  in  tlieni.  Why  is  this 
not  the  meaning  of  the  Trinity  from  the  staniljxtint 
of  Jesus"  own  experience  t  The  same  thing  may  he 
expressed  in  a  more  formal  way  by  saying  that  tin- 
divine  Mind  best  understood  as  self-determining,  self- 
conscious  Thought  and  Will  is  a  J.ife  objectifying 
itself  in  a  world-order  and  a  kingdom  of  selves. 
Each  of  these  selves  is  in  very  truth  the  child  of  (J(»d. 
and  (jod  indwells  and  is  that  individual  life.  Bui. 
these  selves  are  different  and  unique,  true,  though 
incomplete,  individuals.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  all 
have  their  life  in  CJod  destroy  the  different  individualiiy 
of  each  self.  Jesus  may  be  thought  of  as  unique  and 
different  from  others  in  His  individuahty  and  sonshi]) 
as  Us  own  experience  requires,  and  this  is  all  that  is 
necessary,  for  He  encourages  us  to  believe  that  we  tm> 
are  His  brethren  and  children  of  the  Father,  and  that 
it  belongs  to  us  tofultil  this  high  ideal  of  life  byrespond- 
ing  adequately,  as  Jesus  did,  to  the  relation  that  we 
sustain  to  the  divine  Father.  In  this  manner  it  is 
true  that  we  behold  Ciod  in  Christ,  and  that  what 
Christ  is  God  is,  which  is  to  say,  Christ  is  Cod,  and  the 
chvine  Spirit  is  in  us  Holy  in  the  sense  that  to  con- 
sciously identify  ourselves  with  the  will  and  purpose 
of  Godis  to  seek  to  live  ethically  in  harmony  with  the 
Father.  Consequently,  His  Spirit  in  us  is  Holy  ami 
Sanctifying.  Thus  is  God  the  Father,  the  Son.  and 
the  Holy  Spirit, 

The  objection  may  be  made  to  what  has  just  been 
said  that  it  asserts  only  the  divine  immanence  and 
leaves  no  room  for  the  transcendence  of  God.  It  (h  k'- 
indeed  atiirm  the  divine  presence  in  every  portion  nl 
the  world  and  in  human  life,  and,  consequently,  tin' 
omni})resence,  omnipotence,  and  omniscience  of  (mkI 
must  follow  from  His  immanence  as  the  ground  and 
source  of  all  that  is  real,  for  all  is  the  divine  thought 
and  will  in  objective  form.  But  is  there  any  .-en.-s' 
in  which  God  may  be  said  to  be  more  than  His  wcild 
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and  (ranseeiid  it  t  The  divine  iTiiinanence  and  trans- 
cendence ai<!  both  provided  for  in  the  view  of  reahty 
which  j^rounds  the  world-order  in  self-conscious,  self- 
detertiiining  Mind  best  understood  in  terms  of  Person- 
ality. In  this  sense  (Jod  as  subject  transcends  the 
objective  world-order,  yet  is  in  it  after  the  analogy  of 
the  human  personality  that  is  both  in  the  objects 
known  and  yet  knows  the  self  as  other  than  these 
objects.  So  (Jod's  life  is  more  than  any  single  mode  of 
His  objective  manifestation  and  more  than  the  mere 
sum  oi  these  modes,  for  that  divine  Hfe  just  consists 
in  a  full  self-conscious  experience  of  the  unity  of  these 
modes  of  manifestation,  each  known  to  be  what  it  is 
in  the  whole  but  differentiated  from  other  foi'ms  of 
the  divine  self-revelation. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  -Man's  existence  is  to  be 
understood.  IMan — individual  men — are,  like  all  else, 
objective  expressions,  even  modes  of  the  divine 
energizing,  but  each  man  is  in  himself  a  unique  indi- 
vidual and  different  from  his  fellows  and  froni  those 
forms  of  the  divine  activity  which  are  for  us  the 
natural  world,  and  other  than  the  divine  Personahtv, 
as  Lotze  says,  by  the  fact  of  possessing  being-for-self, 
since  centres  of  personal  experience  are  nuitually 
exclusive. 

As  to  the  method  of  man's  coming  to  be  what  he 
is,  it  may  bo  granted  that  he  stands  in  relation  to  other 
forms  of  life  as  their  fulfilment,  and,  consequently,  that 
his  existence  on  earth  may  have  been  conditioned  by 
a  long  series  of  lower  forms.  It  is  probably  also  more 
correct  to  say  that  man's  rationality  was  at  first  so 
mingled  with  animal  impulses  as  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguishable;  in  fact,  man  with  millenniums  already 
lived  has  not  yet  reached  the  full  evolution  of  his 
being  when  he  shall  be  entirely  subject  to  his  rational, 
s])iritual  nature.  He  is  still  in  the  process  of  attain- 
niont,  and  yet  man's  life  and  his  history  are  the  object- 
ive manifestation  of  the  divine  ]Mind  that  founds  and 
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sustains  tlie  woikl-ortler  whether  physical  or  social 
and  spiritual.  The  term  creation  is  often  used  to 
express  the  same  thought  but  with  the  implication 
that  the  world  and  man  after  creation  deal  \vith  a 
merely  transcendent  (n)d.  But  we  would  also  hold 
to  the  divine  immanence,  of  course  afhrming  at  least 
as  much  mystery  in  the  relation  of  the  divine  and 
human  personalities  as  those  who  hold  to  a  divine 
creation  of  man  as  an  independent  being,  and  the  next 
instant  affirm  his  entire  dependence  upon  his  Creator. 
In  th<^  ])receding  chapter  it  was  shown  that  the  root 
of  the  doctrine  of  creation  is  the  mystery  of  finitude 
and  means  the  dependence  of  the  world  upon  (iod. 
This  my-tery  and  dc])endence  we  also  maintain. 
The  problem  really  is  the  relation  of  the  divine  and 
human  ]ierson:ilities.  Transcendence  and  immanence 
are  spatial  conceptions  and  inapplicable  to  this 
spiritual  relation.  We  do  better  to  think  of  the  divine 
an  I  human  personalities  as  centres  of  experience 
whose  being-for-self  constitutes  the  uniqueness  and 
individuality  of  each  which  are  mutually  ether  just 
by  the  act  of  being  centres  of  self-conscious  experience. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  the  categories  of  self- 
conscious  life  and  its  social  relations  aft'ord  the  best 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problems  of  ontology.  These 
social  categories  enable  us  to  say  both  that  men  find 
their  lives  in  their  fellows  and  in  their  God  and  also 
that  the  divine  Personality  is  realized  in  and  through 
finite  personahties.  and  thus  is  the  creative  source, 
evea  the  Father  of  spirits,  sustaining  direct  relations 
to  His  children,  yet  transnuiting  theni  in  the  unity 
of  His  own  experience  in  which  each  is  moie  than  any 
single  individuality  can  be  in  isolation,  nor  is  any  one 
able  to  see  the  infinite  meaning  of  his  own  hfe  in 
the  mind  of  God.  As  already  .shown  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  Bosanquet  strikingly  illustrates  the 
lelation  of  God  to  men  by  the  relation  of  the  poet 
Dante  ti>  his  Diciitc  Coinedij,  in  which  each  character 
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is  real  in  a  real  world  of  time  and  space,  but  all  are 
factors  in  the  unique  experience  of  the  poet  where  they 
are  known  in  their  full  significance.  Likewise  the 
spatial  and  temporal  relations  of  men  are  real  and  have 
their  complete  significance  in  (iod,  who  in  His  unique 
experience,  is  distinct  from  the  world  of  things  and 
persons.' 

The  relation  of  the  Absolute  to  the  finite,  of  the 
eternal  to  the  temporal  is  at  best  "an  ugly  broad 
ditch,"  as  Schelling  said  of  Hegel's  failure  to  explain 
it  satisfiU'torily.  Royce  throws  some  light  upon  the 
I'voblem  by  using  our  own  time  -  span  as  a  guide. 
()ur  present  time  is  apprehended  both  as  a  whole  and 
yet  as  a  succession  of  parts  arranged  in  an  irreversible 
order  just  as  we  experience  and  know  a  melody  both 
as  :i  whole  and  yet  as  a  real  succession.  But  our 
time-span  is  limited  both  as  to  the  number  of  factors 
embraced  in  it  and  as  to  the  rate  of  their  succession 
which  nuist  not  be  too  slow  or  too  rapid  to  form  a 
])resent  time.  It  is  possible  to  think  away  these  hmita- 
tious  and  to  conceive  of  a  mind  that  can  embrace  in 
its  time-span  totion  aiinulaW  events  however  numerous, 
slow  or  rapid,  and  yet  know  these  events  as  a  real 
succession.  "  An  eternal  consciousness  is  definable  as 
one  for  which  all  the  facts  of  the  whole  time-stream, 
just  so  far  as  time  is  a  final  form  of  consciousness, 
have  the  same  tj-pe  of  unity  that  your  present  momen- 
tary consciousness,  even  now  within  its  little  span, 
suiveys.  But  if  for  the  divine  mind  some  still  more 
inclusive  form  takes  up  our  time-stream  into  a  yet 
larger  unity  of  experience,  all  the  more  is  what  we 
mean  by  tem])oral  succession  present  together  for  the 
Absolute  Experience.  Nor  tloes  this  mean  that  at 
this,  your  present  human  and  tem])oral  instant,  at 
this  hour  of  the  clock,  the  divine  and  final  moment  of 
consciousness  has  just  now  the  future  and  the  past 
before  it  at  a  glance.  For  your  own  grasp  of  the 
contents   of   your   passing   instant  of   consciousness 
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facos  at  (tnce  a  series  of  successive  events,  but  also 
does  not  therefore  bring  before  your  insitrht  all  tlie 
successive  contents  of  any  present  moment  at  any  one 
temporal  j)oint  within  that  ])resent  moment.  What 
your  own  })assing  consciousness  is  to  grasp  at  once, 
within  the  range  of  its  own  time-span,  consists  of  facts 
which  aie  successive  one  to  another.  Now  our  asser- 
tion is  that  precisely  such  a  grasj)  of  successive  tacts 
in  (tne  unity  of  consciousness  is  characteristic  of  the 
Absolute  Consciousness  in  its  relation  to  the  whole  ol 
time,  ])recisely  in  so  far  as  the  tem};oral  form  of 
realization  is  valid  at  all.  And  that  this  temporal 
inrm  has  its  jilace  iu  the  final  unity  we  know,  just 
because  time  is  for  us  the  conditio  sine  qiui  iion  of  all 
ethical  signilicance."  ^  This  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  divine  I'ersonality  to  the  finite  consciousness,  of 
the  eternal  to  the  temporal,  has  of  course  its  dilliculties 
which  cannot  now  be  considered.  But  it  tends  to 
confirm  the  faith  that  our  personal  lives,  with  all  their 
strife  and  cluuige.are  yet  really  Ivni)\vn  and  experienced 
by  our  Heavenly  Father,  who,  though  J^Ie  knows  us 
altogether,  yet  shares  our  soriows  and  defeats,  our 
hopes  and  joys,  but  is  also  fore\er  mindful  of  what 
we  are  in  His  own  eternal  and  perfect  purjiose. 

The  subject  of  miracles  is  one  that  causes  tlic 
theologian  nuich  dilliculty.  for  he  is  obliged  to  deal 
especially  with  the  miraculous  tleeds  of  Jesus  and 
the  A])ostles  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
obstacle  to  the  athnission  of  the  iiiiraculous  is  the 
scientific  conception  of  the  inviolabiUty  of  natural 
laws.  I  wish  to  show  the  conceivabiUty  of  the  unique 
event  which  is  so  difYerent  from  the  normal  that  it  mav 
be  called  miiaculous.  Hence  the  couceivabilitv  of 
the  miracle  concerns  its  relation  to  the  scientific  con - 
ce])tion  of  natural  law.  This  involves  also  a  projiei' 
understanding  of  the  general  significance  of  the  laws 
of  nature  which  are  supposed  to  be  violated  by  the 
miracle,  tluugh  of  course  nothing  could  be  a  nuracle 
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if  it  did  not  stand  in  uutitliesis  to  the  noriiuil  and 
uniform. 

I'riniitive  man  peopled  the  world  with  superior 
beings  to  whom  he  in  his  fear  and  weakness  was 
accustomed  to  appeal  for  aid.  and  whose  miraculous 
interventions  in  the  course  of  nature  were  to  bo 
ex])ected.  While  the  conception  of  ( Jod  was  deveIo])e(l 
and  enriched,  the  miraculous  relation  to  the  world  and 
to  man  survived  even  in  the  highest  religions.  With 
the  increasing  exaltation  of  (lod  the  world  was  at  last 
viewed  as  a  separate  existence  proceeding  according  to 
its  own  changeless  laws.  Then  it  became  important  to 
discover  how  (Jod  could  enter  His  world  in  order  to 
manifest  (lis  wisdom  and  grace  for  man's  sake  in  some 
s|)ecial  providence.  But  this  view  of  the  world,  when- 
ever it  occurs,  betrays  the  influence  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences  and  gives  to  natural 
laws  a  fixity  and  universality  that  caimot  be  main- 
tained. We  are  all  inclined  to  yield  to  this  Platonic 
type  of  thought  to  which  the  miraculous  is  an  abomina- 
tion. This  is  the  view  of  Eucken,  for  example,  who 
regards  a  miracle  as  irreconcilable  with  the  scientific 
conception  of  inviolable  natural  law.^ 

Xatui'al  laws  are,  however,  strictly  human  formula- 
tions following  upon  objective  experiences  which  have 
piiority  and  are  given  for  constructive  thought. 
Berkeley,  for  example,  considered  the  laws  of  nature 
to  be  the  order  in  which  objective  experiences  aie 
divinely  produced  in  us  and  no  obstacle  to  the  miracle. 
Hume  questionedthe  lawof  causatior  -tself  and  showed 
that  the  necessity  we  attribute  to  it  depends  upon 
habitual  customary  experience  resulting  in  the  associa- 
tion of  the  idea  A  with  that  of  B  so  that  when  we 
experience  one  we  inevitably  expect  the  other.  But 
all  natural  laws  are  causal  laws  and  express  only  a 
Iiigh  degree  of  probability,  the  contradictory  of  which 
is  conceivable.  Kant  also  said  that  the  understanding 
makes  nature  and  its  laws  in  response  to  the  given 
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sense  material,  and  that  to  universalize  physical  causa- 
tion is  to  dogmatically  transform  a  relative  into  a 
universal  principle.  Lotze,  too,  shows  that  natural 
laws  are  our  secondary  constructions  following  upon 
primary  objective  experiences.  James  says  :  ''  We 
have  to  live  to-day  by  what  truth  we  can  get  to-day, 
and  be  ready  to-morrow  to  call  it  falsehood.  .  .  .  Reality 
is  still  in  the  making  and  awaits  part  of  its  completion 
from  the  future.  .  .  .  It  is  still  pursuing  its  adventures. 
...  In  the  nature  of  truth  processes  facts  come 
independently  and  determine  our  beliefs  provisionally. 
But  these  beliefs  make  us  act.  and  as  fast  as  they  do 
so,  they  bring  into  sight  or  into  existence  new  tacts 
which  re-deterniine  the  beliefs  accordingly.  Truths 
emerge  from  facts  ;  but  they  dip  forward  into  facts 
again  and  add  to  them  ;  which  facts  again  create  or 
reveal  new  truth.  ...  On  pragmatic  principles  wo 
cannot  reject  any  hypothesis  if  consequences  useful 
to  life  flow  from  it."* 

The  same  dependence  of  truths,  including  laws  of 
nature  upon  a  reality  that  is  "  still  pursuing  its  adven- 
tures," is  shown  by  Bergson  in  his  Creative  Evolution. 
The  mechanistic  conception  of  the  world  is  a  form  of 
intellectualism  made  up  of  what  life  leaves  behind  in 
its  onward  movement.  The  intellect  is  at  home  with 
the  solid  and  reaches  most  satisfaction  in  the  static. 
But  intellect  and  materiahty  have  developed  together, 
and  both  are  derived  from  a  wider  and  higher  form  of 
existence,  even  from  "  consciousness,  or  rather  a  su])ia- 
conseiousness,  that  is  at  the  origin  of  hfe."  Intellect 
is  really  a  product  of  this  higher  form  of  existence, 
yet  it  boldly  assumes  itself  possessed  of  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  truth  and  would  Tiut  its  categories 
upon  all,  not  admitting  anything  new.  But  intellect 
is  not  thus  endowed  with  categories  and  priority. 
Rather  is  intellect  relative  to  the  needs  of  action  from 
which  its  very  forms  may  be  deduced.  "  The  causality 
whichour  intellect  seeks  and  finds  every  where  expresses 
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the  very  inei-lumisni  of  our  inilustry  iu  which  we  con- 
tinually recoinpose  the  same  w^hole  with  the  same  parts, 
repeating  the  same  movements  to  obtain  the  same 
results.  The  finality  it  understands  best  is  the  finality 
of  our  industry,  in  which  we  work  on  a  model  given 
in  advance,  that  is  to  say,  old  or  composed  of  elements 
already  known.  .  .  .  But  that  each  instant  is  a  fresh 
endowment,  that  the  new  is  ever  upspringing  "  the 
intellect  cannot  admit  and  so  misses  the  mobile,  the 
living,  true  duration,  for  "  the  intellect  is  character- 
ized bya  natural  inability toconrprehend  life."  Robbed 
of  its  priority,  the  intellect  cannot  set  limits  to  or 
piedict  what  only  may  be  on  the  basis  of  its  s})atially 
formed,  mechanistic  conception  of  a  static  world- 
order.  Instead  "the  universe  endures  .  .  .  and 
duration  means  invention,  the  creation  of  forms,  the 
continual  elaboration  of  the  absolutely  new." ' 

What  has  been  saifl  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  conception  of  natural  laws  to  forbid 
the  admission  of  a  unique  event  which  a  miracle  is 
supposed  to  be.  Mill  {)uts  the  case  clearly  when  he 
says  that  the  Tuiracle  "  is  a  new  efTect,  supposed  to  be 
produced  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  cause.  Of  the 
adequacy  of  that  cause,  if  ])resent,  there  can  be  no 
iloubt ;  and  the  only  antecedent  improbability  which 
can  be  ascribed  to  the  miracle  is  the  improbability 
that  any  such  cause  existed."  To  those  who  believe 
in  CJod  there  are  always  "  two  hypotheses  to  choose 
from,  a  supernatural  and  an  unknown  natural  agency  ; 
and  they  nmst  judge  which  of  the  two  is  most  probable 
in  the  particular  case.  In  forming  this  judgment  an 
important:  element  of  the  question  will  be  the  con- 
tormity  of  the  result  to  the  laws  of  the  supposed  agent, 
that  is,  to  the  character  of  the  Deity  as  they  conceive 
it."  *  Surely  the  divine  goodness  and  perfection  con- 
(liti(m  all  that  occurs,  and  we  have  already  shown  that 
the  world  is  the  (jbjective,  progressive  manifestation 
of  the  divine  Spirit.     It  may  now  be  maintained  that 
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even  the  trustwortliinos.s  of  tlie  uuiformities  of  njitiirc 
caimot  bo  satisfartorily  conceived  without  viewing  tin; 
natural  order  aw  subservient  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
etuis  of  the  divine  Personality,  thus  giving  to  '(.ality 
as  a  whole  a  moral  significance.  In  fact  one  virtually 
assumes  (Jod  when  oi\e  assumes  order.  It  may  even 
be  that  (!od  will  occasionally  depart  from  His  usual 
order  of  activity  in  His  world  if  His  moral  pur|)ose 
concerning  men  would  be  better  promoted.  Hetice 
tlie  miracle,  though  an  irregular,  local,  and  single 
e\cnt  compared  with  the  natural  order,  becomes  a 
means  to  a  moral  end  which  has  relation  to  man's 
spiritual  well-being.  ''  Miracles  are  in  that  case 
divijie  or  rational  acts,  proper  to  a  universe  that 
includes  persons  under  moral  relations  ;  while  they 
would  be  out  of  place  in  a  universe  of  things  wholly 
under  phvsical  or  mechanical  relations.  .  .  .  The 
legitimate  idea  of  a  miracle  is  found  in  its  teleological 
reason."  " 

While  thus  establishing  the  possibility  of  a  miracle 
under  certain  conditions,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  miracle  concerns  only  the  method  of  divine 
providence  in  dealing'  with  men.  The  religiously  vital 
thing  is  to  know  the  moral  will  of  (Jod  and  to  enter 
into  fellowship  with  him  and  be  loyal  to  this  lellow- 
shi]).  It  is  certain  also  that  "  if  miracles  have  never 
occurred,  (Jod's  providence  is  complete  without  them. 
...  If  there  are  miracles,  however,  God's  providence 
includes  them  and  gives  them  meaning.  .  .  .  God's 
providence  is  in  general  the  administration  of  a  settled 
and  trustworthy  world.  His  method  is  based  in  part 
upon  what  we  call  the  uniformity  of  nature  which  in 
the  large  is  a  blessing  to  mankind.  If  God  works 
miracles  in  the  world  .  .  .  they  will  serve  some  special 
ends  in  His  providence  that  could  not  otherwise  be 
served  so  well."  But  C'hrist  Himself  disparaged  the 
faith  that  was  founded  upon  them, "'  and  it  is  time  for 
theology  to  take  this  position  without  reserve."     It  is, 
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liowever,  left  to  each  one  to  detemiiiie  in  specific 
cases  whether  the  natural  or  the  miraculous  met  hud  has 
been  employed,  for,  to  the  believer  in  Uod,  both  are 
ultimately  different  modes  of  realizing  the  divme 
perfection  and  goodness." 

There  are  two  other  Christian  doctrines  or  belicts 
that  involve  the  production  of  something  that  is  not 
directly  exphcable  by  natural  causes,  namely,  prayer 
and  moral  freedom.     What  has  just  been  said  con- 
cerning the  conceivability  of  the  miracle  as  a  uiu(iiie 
event  out  of  harmony  with  the  known  laws  of  nature 
is  applicable  to  the  belief  in  the  eflicacy  of  prayer 
and  moral  freedom.     Consider   first   the   etticacy  of 
prayer.     Jesus  prayed  and  taught  the  tlisci])les  to  pray 
to  the  Heavenly  Father  who  would  hear  and  answer 
them,  and  we  are  exhorted  to  ])ray  without  ceasitig 
expecting  to  receive  an  answer.     Jiike  the  belief  in 
Cod,  prayer  is  not  due  to  the  persuasion  of  reason  but 
to  the  needs  of  the  heart  that  have  their  antecedents 
in  the  longings  and  strivings  for  hfe  in  the  course  ol 
human  development, and  reach  forth  into  the  lite  yet  ti> 
be.     We  pray  before  we  are  able  to  give  good  reasons 
for  doing  so,  nor  is  it  easy  to  give  reasons  at  all. 
Given  the  proper  occasion,  prayer  comes  in  some  form 
as  certainly  as  fear  or  joy.    Imagine  some  great  danger, 
or  a  smhlen  grief— alas  !  too  real  and  frequent  in  our 
brief  life.     Our  response  is  remarkable,  and  perhaps 
not  verv  intelligent,— a  cry,  a  look  upward,  a  ciushing 
feeling  \)f  helpless  frailty  and  dependence  break  u}) 
our  hearts  with  overwhelming  emotion,  a  longing  for 
comfort,   a    reaching   out    to— (Jod  ^— to    Father  t 
Yes,  as  instinctively  as  a  child  to  its  parent-an  act 
in  which  the  struggles  of  countless  generations  towards 
the  Source  of  Life  is  concentrated.     But  is  prayer  only 
a  cry  \     Or,  is  it  effective,  and  in  what  does  its  eihsct 
consist  \     Perhaps  we  might  answer  in  the  first  place 
that  this  deeply  seated  prayer-impulse  of  our  nature 
has  its  correlate  in  reality,  and  this  has  an  ultimate 
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nieaning  just  as  kno\vl«'<lj^»'  iiiipln's  tiuth  to  be  kixiwii, 
or  love  nil  objett  .o  Iw  loved  Tlu'ic  i-^,  liowcvcr,  at, 
least  ii  chiiiij^c  produced  m  tiie  one  who  |irays  and 
experiences  relief  and  peace,  just  iis  it  composes  the 
tuind  to  tell  another  our  tnaihles,  even  thoujih  ^^e  know 
that  nvithiiijL;  can  or  will  he  doTie.  We  at  least  Jiv 
changed,  and  the  utterance  has  hro.i^dit  a  measure  ot 
courage  to  hear  the  burden.  No  more  need  be  saiil 
coneerning  this  familiar  >ubjecti\e  ctVect  ot  prayer. 

Prayer  has  alsoa  clarifviiig  effect  upon  our  thoutilit> 
concerning  the  ro(iuirements  of  life,  and,  other  thiiiLi- 
being  equal,  the  one  nuicli  givn  t(»  pr.iver  will  have  a 
clearer  conce])tioii  of  duties  m  relalKH'  to  otlicr.>  and 
a  ureater  .sense  of  harnionv  with  the  universe.  The 
exhortation  to  prayer  and  meditation,  if  it  is  ])roperly 
understood,  means  at  least  in  ])ait  tliat  this  reflection 
and  self-e.xpression  will  enable  us  to  deepen  our  <<>ii- 
ceptions  of  what  we  ought  to  strive  for  and  show  how 
we  ought  to  modify  our  ideals  of  action  in  order  tn 
attain  our  best  good.  Prayer,  listetied  to,  or  uttered 
in  another'.s  ])resenee.  has  the  a(hled  strength  of 
social  intercour-e.  tends  to  make  clear  the  eonunoii 
needs  of  the  heart,  and  does  nuich  to  bind  us  together 
in  .spiritual  fellowship.  Prayer  thus  comfort-  and 
increases  sympathy  and  love  for  one  another. 

Our  next  question  is  not  so  readily  answered.  Ha- 
])rayer  an  objective  effect  ?  Besides  the  change  in  tlic 
subjective  condition,  is  the  universe  any  different  aftei 
the  prayer  from  what  it  wa.s  before  t  Certain  beiic- 
ticial  effects  of  prayer  upon  the  health  cannot  be 
denied,  since  calnuiess  of  mind  and  hope  which  prayer 
induces  tend  to  recovery  while  anxiety  and  mental 
unrest  have  an  injurious  result.  But  these  physic;;! 
consequences  are  closely  connected  with  the  -ut)- 
jective  already  mentioned  ajid  need  not  be  followed 
further.  Our  question,  however,  has  anot'  "r  mean- 
ing, namely.  Does  (!od  produce  a  new  event  oi  wlcrh 
our  prayer  is  the  conditional  antecedent  '.     Doc-  t!(»! 
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liciir  us  and  bring  mhhc  new  fart  into  cxi^trni  »•  to  nuM't 
und   sutisly   our   netvl    iii   answer   to   our   potitii  i\  > 
hisitive  proof  fails  lu-rc.  but  it  is  a  general  belief,  and 
there  are  some  things  that  may  be  said  in  favcmr  of 
the  allirmative.     It  being  our  pur]»ose  to  be  as  faithlul 
as  possible  to  the  common  religious  ('xperience,  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  made.     In  view  of  our 
plaee  in  the  universe  it  is  a  general  truth  that  whatever 
we  do  has  far-reaching  consequences  throughout  the 
realm  of  existence.     It  is  therefore  entuely  conceiv- 
able that  our  prayers  may  be  the  condition  of  such 
results.     .M.ireover.  all  that  lias  been  said  in  connec- 
tion with  the  miiiicle  about  natural  laws  as  our  foriim- 
lations  in  response  to  objective  experiences  might  well 
be  re])eated  here  to  guard  against  the  view  that  the 
world  is  a  closed  system  wliich  would  make  every- 
thing  not   following   upon   natural   laws   im])ossible. 
In  (»ther  words,  there  may  be  new  facts  due  direttly 
to  the  Source  of  lafe.     Again,  Professor  James  makes 
much  of  the  doctrine  that  our  self  has  a  border  region 
which  has  been  called  "  subliminal  '"  :   that  it  is  in  this 
region  of  the  soul  that  we  have  conwnumcation  with 
the  spirit  world,  or,  if  we  wish  to  say  so,  with  God  ; 
that  here  we  experience  such   inflowings  of  energy 
from  that  other  world  that  real  cfTects  are  produced 
in  the  phenomenal  world  of  which  we  are  ccmscious. 
Both   physical  and   spiritual   changes   may   thus   be 
accounted  for.     Prayer  will  then  be  a  special  form  ol 
inner  comnuinion  with  that  spirit  world,  a  process 
wherein  work  is  really  done,  producing  eflects  both 
psychical  and  physical.     This  is  certainly  an  inter- 
esting sii(ff}(stioti—l  assume  it  is  not  meant  foi'  more-- 
which  may  serve  to  confirm  our  faith  in  the  ethcacy  oi 
pr 
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A  final  suggestion  concerning  the  efkcts  of  prayer 
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friends  have  quarrelled    tid  one  entreats  the  forgive- 


is  the  simple  and  practical  one  from  analogy  wi 
what  happens  between  finite  persons.     Su])])ose  t\ 
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ness  of  the  other.  The  prayer  for  for},nvones.s  caiuiot 
have  eventhe  subjective  effect  of  rehef  and  peace  unless 
the  friend  actually  changes  his  attitude  towards  the 
odeuder.  The  restoration  of  harmony  is  ])ossible  only 
on  condition  that  both  parties  change  and  experience 
the  harmony.  In  this  case  the  prayer  has  what  may 
be  called  an  effect  upon  the  other.  Likewise,  if  we  are 
right  in  thinking  of  (lod  as  Personality,  why  may  we 
not  hold  that  the  subjective  results  of  prayer  experi- 
enced as  relief,  calmness,  and  peace  are  sure  tokens 
that  the  Divine  Self  has  really  changed  in  response  to 
our  petition  i  If  conceived  relations  teiul  to  become 
established  truths  according  as  they  prove  themselves 
valuable  iji  the  conduct  of  life,  surely  the  belief  that 
our  prayers  really  produce  changes  in  the  divine 
Person,  wliose  being  is  not  exhausted  in  His  woikl, 
may  not  be  carelessly  put  aside  as  false. 

Closely  related  to  the  belief  in  prayer  is  the  beliet 
in  practical  freedom.  To  some  extent  prayer  for 
spiritual  help  implies  that  the  subject  has  been  free 
to  wander  away  from  that  harmony  with  the  Divine 
which  is  the  true  normal  state.  Christian  faith  holds 
that  we  cannot  serve  two  masters,  but  that  we  may 
have  whichever  we  choose.  We  have  freetlom  to 
enter  into  the  straight  and  narrow  way  that  leads  In 
life  or  into  the  broad  way  that  leads  to  death.  At 
once  the  problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  the 
nature  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  arises,  it 
may  be  treated  from  three  different  but  related  jxiints 
of  view,  psychological,  social,  and  the  ])hilos(»j)hical, 
which  ])resupposes  the  other  two.  Psychology  can 
deal  with  the  so-called  free  act  of  will  only  on  the 
assumption  that  it  has  its  conditions  like  every  otluM 
mental  state.  It  is  then  seen  that  we  as  selves  develdp 
and  our  volitions  are  the  expression  of  our  self-hndd 
as  we  seek  to  realize  what  we  conceive  to  be  ouf  good. 
In  this  good  is  involved  our  social  relations,  loi'  we 
cannot  attain  our  free  self-realization  e.\cept  in  ;'ud 
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lilt?  of  others.  On  the  other  hiuul  our 
evil  doing  in  tiiis  struggle  for  the  good  is  equally  an 
expression  of  ourselves  in  our  social  relations.  The 
satisfactory  treatment  of  these  subjects  nuist  be  left 
to  the  ])syc]iologicaI  and  social  sciences  as  we  have 
room  for  only  a  few  words  upon  the  philosophical 
relations  of  the  problem. 

Philosophy  has  to  determine  what  the  freedom  of 
will  means  in  a  general  view  of  reality.  This  involves 
a  treatiiHMit  of  the  meaning  of  individualitv  and  our 
personal  relation  to  each  other  and  to  (Jod  as  the 
.supreme  Source  of  all  existence.  This  question  has 
been  considered  in  some  detail  in  the  })revious  chapter, 
w!iich  may  now  be  recalled  (Cha]).  XI.  ]>.  "291  f.). 
idealism,  as  K'l'resented  by  (lreen,the  Cairds,  Royce, 
and  others,  hold-,  that  it  belongs  to  man  to  become 
"ganizod  into  a  self-determining  life  which  is  to  be- 
vme  free  in  the  degree  that  completeness  of  organiza- 
tion is  aft  Mied.  i'erfect  freedom  is  found  only  in 
consciously  identifying  ourselves  with  (Jod  and  bein" 
in  real  harmo?iy  with  Ilim.  On  the  other  hand,  sin 
is  failure  to  fulfil  the  ideal  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  real 
man  ;  the  deeper  one  sinks  into  sin,  the  farther 
towards  the  abyss  of  unreality  does  he  fall.  Inter- 
preted in  this  way,  the  so-called  vmreality  of  siji  has 
in  it  the  depths  oi'  hell  itself.  But,  like  all  theories  of 
being,  idealism  has  its  difficulties.  Its  critics  .sav  that 
the  finite  ])erst»n  is  robbed  of  true  individuality  and 
iVcedom,  for,  if  (!od  has  His  life  in  and  through  the 
liiiite,  it  means  that  there  is  already  a  ])erfect  unity 
ill  which  iu)thing  really  new  can  occur — at  least  there 
lan  be  nothing  that  is  able  to  withstand  the  absolute 
law  of  the  whole. 

On  th(>  othei'  hand,  there  is  a  group  of  writers  difTer- 
i|ig  indeed  as  coni])are(l  with  each  othei',  but  agreeing 
ill  aflirming  that  the  reallynew  does  occur  even  thiou'di 
man's  free  act.  For  .lames.  ;is  has  been  said  {v.  ,'i:{0  f.), 
reality   is  Mill   in   the   making;    the   universe   "still 
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pursues  its  adventures  "  ;   there  are  real  possibilities, 
loal  chances,  forced  <>].tiuns  before  nien  who  make 
themselves  good  or  bad,  promote  or  Innder  the  fortunes 
of  the  universe  itself.     From  a   s..mewhat  different 
point  of  view,  Ikrgson  shows  that  the  -  consciousness 
!„•  suT)ra-consciousness  "  from  which  our  intellect  h 
derived  is  ever  putting  forth  new  forms  in  a  "  creative 
ov..lution.-'     The  intellect  and  materiality  are  bo  li 
developed  together  from  this  supreme  Source.      Uic 
intellect  is  most  at  home  with  the  solid,  the  spatial. 
,nd  spreads  out  its  knowledge  in  static,  hxed  forms 
tint  are  beside  each  other  like  the  parts  of  s])ace. 
liut  the  intellect  thus  misses  the  free,  the  new,  the 
true  duration  of  living  experience,  m  consequence  ol 
which,  if  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  -  contradictions 
implied  in  the  problems  of  causality,  ireedom,  ].erson- 
.,litv  we  have  onlv  to  go  back  to  the  real  and 

eonciete  self  and  give  up  its  symbolical  substitute. 
It  is  iust  the  immediate,  i)ersonal  experience  tliat  is 
mo<lified  l)v  and  takes  up  into  itself  former  experiences 
and  cannot  be  resolved  again  into  these  earlier  experi- 
ences  whi.'h   makes   it   impossible,   for  example,   to 
extend  the  physical  law  of  conservation  ..f  energy  to 
(.,>n.eious  processes,  and  makes  it  possible  to  hold  that 
-the  outward  manifestations  of  this  inner  state  will 
be  iust  what  is  called  a  free  act,  since  the  sell  al..ne 
will  have  been  the  author  of  it  and  since  it  will  e.\-i)ress 
the  whole  ..f  the  self."     AH  attempts  to  explain  whjit 
is  (h)ne  bv  antecedent  states,  or  to  foresee  what  will  he 
done   or  to  ask  if  at  the  moment  of  acting  a  dillerent 
c.(nirse  was  cfiuallv  possible,  is  to  forget  -  that  the  m'U 
Lrrows,  ex]>ands.  and  changes  as  it  passes  through  t he 
two  contrary  states  "  and  to  become  the  victim  ot  the 
pictorial,   siKitial   representation  oi   the   two  course, 
whicli  makes  them  appear  as  two  things   the  one  not 
t  .ken  seeming  to  still  remain  as  what  might  have  lieen 
in<tead  of  the  other.>-     Bergson  thus  makes  a  valualHe 
e.mtribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  will  by  ireem,. 
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it  from  tho  iiiovitahlo  dotortninisju  that  attachos  tr» 
iiniieisonal  tli()u,<:jht  relations,  and  by  finding  the 
froedoni  in  the  most  inward  and  immediate  experiences 
of  the  ]iersonal  self.  But  is  this  really  different  from 
Kant's  rostriction  of  the  caus;d  law  to  objective  rela- 
tions, or  from  idealism  as  represented,  for  example, 
by  Royre,  who  first  fiees  the  question  from  the  probleni 
of  causation  bv  showinji  that  cause  and  effect  is  a 
relation  that  depends  upon  the  constructive  activity 
of  the  individual  subject,  and  that  this  individuality 
in  its  free  self-expression  is  a  form  of  the  Absolute 
Will,  under  limitations  ?  But  it  is  impossible  to  go 
farther  into  the  discussion.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
indicato  the  nature  of  the  problem  that  lies  at  the 
i)asis  of  the  simple  Christian  belief  that  we  may  or 
may  not  obev  (Jod." 

Another  aspect  of  the  problem  of  freedom  is  the 
rehition  of  human  sin.  ignorance,  and  suffering  to  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  and  good  autli(»r  of  the  world. 
Can  these  ''  be  reconciled  with  a  fuial  moral  trust  in 
the  Power  that  is  revealed  in  external  and  spiritual 
existence  >.  "'     The  arguments  in  reply  to  this  question 
show  that  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  affirm  free 
persons  and  yet,  because  of  divine  perfecti(m,  to  deny 
the  ])ossibility  of  these  persons  doing  what  ought  not 
to  be  done.     To  be  a  ])erson,  then,  implies  the  cap- 
ability of  making  the  self  bad.     This  is  not  properly 
called  divine  [)ermission  to  do  evil,  but  is  the  inevitable 
contingency  involved  in  the  ideal  of  moral  personalities 
who  are  t(j  work  out  the  moral  ideal  in  themselves 
which  can  be  realized  only  in  personal  form.     Conse- 
ijuently.  men  may  do  evil  and  keep  themselves  evil, 
yet  Cod  l)e  ]ierfect  in  goodness.     But  suppose  everv 
\'vv<im  were  to  do  evil  .in<I  keep  himself  evil,  might 
not  such  a  worM  of  evil  persons  be  consistent  with  and 
enforce  the  ])erfect  ideal  of  the  perfect  (iod  t     This 
introduces  a  questiim  which  concernswhat  the  temporal 
world  is,  viewed  fn)m  the  standpoint  of  the  eternal 
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iliviiie  jiiupose,  hut  its  lurther  treatment  is  more 
ai>|)ropriate  in  connection  with  the  Christian  doctrine 
of  salvation  (see  p.  340  f.)." 

The  fuither  inteiqiretation  by  Christian  doctrnies 
of  the  rehition  of  (iod  and  men  really  consists  of  an 
analysis  of  the  conception  of  a  Perfect  Personality  of 
whom,  uniler  the  influence  of  Jesus,  we  dare  to  thmk 
as   our    heavenly   Father.     The   usual    catalogue   of 
divine  attributes  and  their  relations   is  made  up  of 
aiialytic  judgments  which  add  nothing  to  the  con- 
ception of  (iod,  although  they  may  be  useful  in  helping 
us  to  understand  the  implications  of  the  conception 
of  God  as  our  Father  in  Heaven.     But  these  attributes 
have  already  been  assumed  in  the  conception  itself, 
for,  as  Kont"said,  ha\nng  admitted  that  ( Jod  is  person^^l 
and   our   heavenly   Father,   we   cannot   consistently 
deny  His  love,  wisdom,  holiness,  providence,  Saviour- 
hood,  and  the  other  attributes  whose  nature  and  rela- 
tions form  those  elaborate  theological  structures  con- 
sisting simply  of  skilfully  linked  analytic  judgments 
which  present  in  detail  the  content  of  their  assump- 
tions.     8uch  theological  constructions   are  exposed 
to  the  simple  but  effective  objection  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  admit  such  a  conce])tion  of  God  as  forms 
the  point  of  de])arture,  and,  if  so,  there  would  be  no 
contradiction  in  denying  both  subject  and  predicate  of 
these  analytic  judgments,  thus  reducing  the  entire 
theologicarstnicture  to  nothing. 

A  reply  to  this  objection  may  be  made.  It  has 
been  shown  in  this  and  the  preceding  chapter  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  holding  that  the  world-order 
is  the  expression  of  self-conscious  Mind  and  Will.  If 
so,  it  is  easy  to  find  imidied  in  that  supreme  Being 
perfect  love,  wisdom,  ami  holiness,  even  that  Saviour- 
hood  which  is  characteristic  of  Christianity.  It  is 
here  that  Jesus"  consciousness  of  God  was  so  remark- 
able. In  His  experience,  Jesus  knew  this  deoi>ei 
nature  of  the  supreme  Mind  that  is  the  source  of  all. 
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Because  Jesus  made  this  experience  so  visil)|y  inaiiii'est, 
others  were  couvinced  that  ( loil  is  as  Christ  experienced 
Hiin  and  could  with  truth,  as  can  we,  say  that  Jesus 
is  (Jod  and  (iod  is  Jesus,  meaning  tlierebv,  in  the  lirst 
instance  at  any  rate,  that  the  character  of  Jesus  is 
the  character  of  (Iod  the  Fatlier,  and  that  there  is  a 
real  unity  and  sameness  between  Cod  and  Christ  and 
ourselves  when  we  have  the  nund  (.f  Christ  ;  thus  ;ire 
we  true  sons  of  the  Father  bermiM'  the  same  Spirit 
IS  in  each  sanctifying  and  bindin<r  to^'cllici  in  one,  even 
as  (Jod  and  Christ  are  one.  Such  an  understanding 
of  Christ  and  (Jod  and  their  relations  to  c^n-h  other  and 
to  ourselves  brings  satisfaction  to  mind  and  heart. 

This  conception  of  human  relations  to  Cod  and 
Jesus  Christ  makes  it  ])ossible  to  say  simiething  con- 
c'erning  our  destiny  and  its  fulfilment,  for  it  means  an 
identity  between  the  ideal  end  of  m.-m,  Jesus  and 
Cod,  of  which  we  may  speak  as  the  good.  The 
divine  goodness  is  a  practical  concept  and  iiuist  be 
nit«rpreted  from  practical  human  life.  Coodne.ss  in 
(Jod  and  man  is  in  principle  the  same  and  involves 
love,  wi.sdom,  and  lioliness.  It  consi.sts  in  the  adequate 
luUilment  of  the  relations  sustained.  This  requires 
wisdom  to  know  these  relations,  and  a  high  moral 
judgment  concerning  them  as  they  really  arerar.d  love 
consisting  in  devotion  to  the  well-being  of  all  concerned 
in  these  relations.  In  treating  of  the.se  elements  of 
divine  and  human  goodness, the  most  .satisfactory  order 
IS  love,  holiness,  and  wisdom,  which  are  iiii})erfectly 
m  man,  perfectly  in  Cod.  Love  is  the  fundamental 
elenient  about  which  holiness  and  wisdom  stand  as 
servitors.  It  is  a  love  that  is  devoted  to  the  be.st, 
the  most  completely  woit hy  ;  a  wisdom  that  is  the 
adequate  knowledge  of  means  and  ends  in  the  fuHil- 
ment  of  all  that  holiness  demands  and  love  lequires 
of  (Jod  towards  His  world  and  men  and  of  men  toward 
(Jod  and  one  another. 

The   divine   love,  hoiiness,   and    wisdo)n   together 
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mean  that  the  universe  is  being  directod  according  t(i 
these  elements  that  constitute  tlie  divine  goodness, 
even  the  divine  Life.     There  is  far  more  involved  m 
this  simple  statement  than  we  can  ex])ress.     It  means 
that  our  life  has  moral  significance  for  us  and  for  the 
universe.     Out   of   the   unity   of   those   elements   of 
goodness  in  the  divine  character  rises  abundant  ho{)e 
for  us,  for  it  means  divine  Saviourhood.     (lod  is  not 
merely  holy,  which  would  make  Him  terrible  for  the 
erring  to  contemplate.     Love  becomes  the  deliverer 
striving  to  bring  men  back  to  normal  life  in  relation 
to  (jlod  and  to  one  another.     Love  desires  to  save 
unto  the  uttermost,  and  holiness  can  be  diviiio  only  if 
it  issues  in  providing  for  the  salvation  of  tlio  un- 
righteous.    It  is  simply  imtrue  to  say  that  the  divine 
holiness  is   chiefly  retributive   and   i)unitive   jusiue 
towards  the  transgressor.     Purity  caiuiot  be  suilici- 
ently  asserted  against  the  im])ure  and  unworthy  l.y 
condenmation  and  punishjuent.     "A  (lod  who  did 
nothing  to  save  a  smful  race  of  which  He  is  creator 
could  not  be  worshipped  as  holy.  ...  A  (iod  \vlio>e 
holiness  was  as  well  satisfied  with  punishing  sinners 
as  with  saving  them  would  not  be  a  holy  (iod  at  ail. 
for  His  so-called  holiness  could  be  satisfied  without 
insisting  on  the  highest  good."'  '■' 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  turn  from  bewildering  soteric- 
logies  to  the  divine  Saviourhood  which  Jesus  taught. 
But  Jesus  is  often  regarded  as  though  He  only  weie 
Saviour  who  with  some  diiHculty  persuades  (iod  to 
forgo  the  terrors  of  punishment  by  removing  some 
governmental  or  other  obstacle  to  the  siimer's  restora- 
tion. But  Jesus  says  salvation  originates  in  (iod. 
(iod's  love  shines  in"^tlie  face  of  Jesus.  What  Jesu- 
does,  God  does  in  and  through  Him.  Jesus  was  in 
the  world  to  serve  (iod  by  serving  men— the  love,  tlic 
seeking  to  save— all  this  is  of  (iod  and  makes  (iod 
known  to  us.  "  H'  ye  had  known  me,  ye  would  have 
known  my  Father  also."     Neither  in  the  words  of 
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Jesus  nor  in  His  attitude  toward  either  (iod  or  men 
is  thero  any  intimation  that  His  Father  needed  or 
desired  any  transaction,  directed  to  Himself,  in  order 
that  it  init:;ht  be  possible  tor  Him  to  be  a  Saviour  and 
for  men  to  be  saved.  Instead,  Jesus  as  Saviour  is  for 
men  the  expression  and  equivalent  of  (!od  as  Saviour 
(!od  was  in  Christ  reconcilinf^  the  world  unto  Himself. 
In  what  Jesus  did  we  see  what  (Jod  was  dninff.  The 
words  "  I  and  the  Father  are  one  "  relate  to  the  work 
of  salvation  and  assert  that  the  sheep  of  the  Son's 
fhtck  are  the  sheep  of  the  Father's  Hock-  also,  since 
Father  and  Son  are  one  in  Saviourhood.  "  The 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world, 
not  because  the  Father  was  not  the  Saviour,  but 
because  He  was.  ...  As  is  Christ,  so  is  (Joil."  '" 

If  then  the  divine  f>oodness  leads  us  to  believe  in 
(Iod  as  our  Saviour,  salvation  can  only  mean  that  men 
are  to  be  saved  unto  the  Hij^hest  Cood  of  which  they 
stand  in  need,  which  is  the  same  in  ])rinciple  in  (Jod 
and  men.  \Ve  have  seen  that  the  divine  j^^ixtdness 
means  love,  wisdom,  and  holiness  in  the  unitv  of 
character.  Measured  by  this  standard,  men  are  lack- 
ing, and  yet  every  man  has  the  capacity  of  love  and 
devotion.  The  cultivation  and  deepenin<T  of  this  love, 
wliich  is  the  su])reme  element  in  Cod  and  man  (I  Cor. 
xiii.), enriches  each  life  if  it  is  properly  directed.  Every 
one  has  relations  to  others  at  every  jioint  of  his  being, 
and  to  fulfil  these  relations  adequately  and  with  dut; 
ap})reciation  of  real  values  and  with  the  right  spirit 
of  devotion  constitutes  his  moral  task.  In  order  to 
do  this  not  only  knowledges  but  wi.sdom  as  the  ap])lica- 
tion  of  knowledge  to  these  known  relations  is  recpiired. 
It  is  clear  that  in  these  res])ects  men  are  not  jierfect 
as  the  heavenly  Father  is  ])erfect,  yet  the  normal 
character  for  men  is  the  same  in  princi])le  as  the  actual 
character  of  Coil,  though  of  course  still  human  and  less 
com])lete.  If  so.  all  that  Cod  requires  is  that  each 
man  be  normal  oi  his  true  self,  which  he  I'.in  Ijc  onlv 
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when  he  identifies  hinisell  with  Jesus  in  the  sense  of 
appropriating  the  kind  of  Hie  exhibited  in  Him,  which 
is  the  same  as  (Jod's.  Thus  man  puts  himself  into 
harmony  with  the  divine  will. 

Holiness  originally  means  wholeness,  (jod  is  whole, 
complete,  adequate.  Men  are  not,  but  the  divine 
Saviour  would  bring  all  to  this  state,  which  is  to  lo\  c 
what  is  most  worthy,  to  know  what  should  be  done 
in  the  complex  relations  surrounding  each  life,  and  to 
do  it  wisely  and  with  the  whole  self.  Moreover,  it 
means  a  development  of  capacities  till  one  becomes 
what  the  divine  Father  purposes  concerning  each  of 
His  children.  Here  it  is  fitting  to  learn  a  lesson  from 
the  human  parental  relation.  The  father  ever  sees  in 
his  child  what  he  may  be  and  what  he  hopes  for,  an<l 
satisfaction  for  both  father  and  chihl  is  possible  only 
in  fulfilling  the  self  that  both  father  and  child  antici- 
pate. Likewise  we  become  right  in  the  sight  of  our 
heavenly  Father  only  when  we  enter  wilhngly,  thouL'li 
it  may  be  feebly,  upon  tlie  way  whose  end  is  the  iiiV 
tlesigned  for  us  by  the  Father's  love  and  wisdom. 
It  involves  change  in  our  loves  till  they  centre  upon 
objects  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  larger  life  for 
which  the  Father  destines  us,  and  an  enlargement  of 
our  understanding  that  we  may  be  (juick  to  know 
what  the  way  of  true  hfc  requires. 

This  life  to  which  we  are  to  be  saved  involves  all 
that  we  call  moral  goodness  and  more,  for  the  (jood 
is  more  comprehensive  than  the  ethical.  "  The  end. 
the  right  rud  only  right  end,  of  man,  lies  in  the 
fullest  and  freest  realization  of  powers  in  their  appro- 
priate objects.  The  good  consists  of  friendship,  family 
and  political  relations, economic  utilization  of  mechani- 
cal resources,  science,  art,  in  all  their  complex  ami 
variegated  forms  and  elements.  There  is  no  sepmatc 
empty  and  rival  'good  will.'  '" "  If  .so,  our  relutiou 
to  nature  and  the  entire  range  of  human  activity  is 
involved  in  (iod's  purj)ose  coiiceiiiing   us.     Indeed, 
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llio  (liviiio  liifc  is  manifested  in  the  world  and  iti 
inuiikiiid  to  realize  the  end  of  existence,  whicli  is  tlic 
good.  This  view  agiees  with  the  interpretation  oi 
Jesus  which  refuses  to  regard  Him  as  an  ascetic,  l)ut 
finds  Him  faithful  to  liuman  relationships  and  deepen- 
ing their  >ignificanee  through  the  motive  of  love  to 
the  Father  and  His  children.  It  is,  however,  no  easy 
task  to  live  tliis  hroad,  full  life.  It  involves  the  sense 
of  strife  within  and  the  feeling  of  obligation  and  duty 
to  choose  remote  rather  than  immediate  ends,  the 
broader,  more  rational  in.stead  of  the  narrowly  con- 
ceived order  of  action,  the  social  instead  of  the  iiierely 
individual,  the  higher  instead  of  the  lower  self.  Th(> 
authority  of  duty  and  conscience  is  just  this  restraint 
that  the  broader,  m(»re  rational,  more  far-reaching 
point  of  view  of  concrete  moral  situations  has  over 
the  easy,  habitual,  pleasurable,  condortable  way  of 
acting  that  cannot  attain  the  larger  life.  To  take  the 
one  course  is  to  enter  u])oii  the  upward  way,  the;  other 
does  not  lead  unto  abunchint  life. 

No  abstract  law  of  CJod  to  terrify  the  transgressor 
with  threats  of  penalty  and  to  be  an  obstacle  to  his 
attainment  of  the  good  destined  for  him  need  be 
erected  here,  for  nobody  has  ever  been  able  to  tell 
the  content  of  sucli  a  law  except  by  coming  down  to 
each  man's  immediate  relations  to  himself,  to  others, 
and  to  CJod.  Sin  can  then  be  oidy  the  concrete, 
particular  acts  that  militate  against  true  selfhood  by 
inducing  conditions  in  the  agent  and  in  others  whicli 
prevent  the  normal  hfe.  These  unfavourable  condi- 
tions are  ultimately  personal  in  form  :  first,  negatively, 
since  the  character  of  the  doer  is  such  as  not  to  afford 
occasions  that  will  evoke  in  others  efforts  towards  the 
higher  life  ;  sect)ndly,  by  causing  others  to  adjust 
themselves  ])ositively  to  the  perveited  individual, 
thus  hindering  their  own  advance  and  po>>il)ly  leading 
them  astray.  There  is  also  an  indirect  ]»ersonal 
effect  of  wiongdoing  through  the  phy-ical  whenever 
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one  tliroii'ili  ijiiKiiiiiicc,  ncj^lcct.  (iral)ii>»' livrs  a  ii\>ic 
ally  uiicloaii  lilV,  ami  tails  to  tiiako  a  jwopcr  use  «.f 
iiiatorial  ]i()sse>si()iis  or  to  <li'velM|.  the  lesourcts  ol 
nature,  thus  failing  to  do  his  part  in  hiin<;in.<£  about 
the  eoiiijiU'x  good  of  existenco,  already  rderred  to.  ol 
which  the  ethical  is  only  an  important  li'ctor.  'I'h  > 
means  that  the  material,  commercial  worM  is  not  e\il. 
a  view  which  is  a  survival  of  the  ancient  conception  of 
matter  a  M!vil  :  rather  is  the  complex  life  of  the]tresem 
spiritual  and  the  sphere  in  which  the  .spiritual  i-  to 
have  its  <Unel(»pment  and  fulfilment.  .\  clo;Nt«>r  Me 
mij!li1  >eek  to  realize  a  >ei)aiate  mor.d  goodwill,  hut  it 
would  he  without  content. 

The  ancient  doctrine  of  the  ori;.;in  of  sin  in  the  fail 
of  the  first  man  is  giving  place  to  its  U:>  'derii  ecpiivalent 
of  a   better  understanding  of  the  physiological  and 
]»svchical  nature  already  reviewed  (Cha)).  \.).     Oiu 
life  IS  a  unity  of  the  ])hysical  and  the  ])sychical  which 
develop  together  with  marked  crises  in  the  jirogrcs 
to  maturity.     The  cliihl  is,  as  it  were,  a  plant  out  of 
(UhI's  earth,  out  of  the  race  life  and  the  loc;d  ci  lu- 
nnuiity  of  which  each  individual  is  largely  a  j)roilu'.  t, 
thougii  in  some  degree  mouhh'd  by  his  own  iiiiti^:tive. 
The  so-cal!e<l  "  vitiusity  of  nature  ""  is  only  the  j)s\c:hic 
factth.it  in  tliefirst  stages  of  development  the  sensuou-^. 
;m})ulsive,  instinctive  life  dominates,  and  many  <h)  nol 
pass    far   beyond    this    level.     From    the    beginning, 
however,  organizing  processes  take  ])lace  and  })rocce'l 
ra])iilly  after  the  rational  element  begins  to  pievan. 
liut  there  i.eed  be  no  wonder  that  in  th.s  slow  flcvelop- 
ment  from  the  level  of  sensuous,  impid>ive.  in>nncti\e 
activitv  to  full  self-con>cious  ijersonality,  men  do  both 
what  does  and  what  does  not  accord  with  theii'  tiia 
being.     The  ancient  ])hrase,  /-ow  iiDit   jiccran'  (able 
not  to  sin),  is  not  in  harmony  with  our  ]!sycho',()g;c:d 
develo])mei.1,  toi'.  \i  each  has  tlu;  task  of  moulding  his 
life  into  a  charai  tcr  that  may  !■(>  cidled  Lcod.  -.-.vA  il 
virtucnis  action  can  only  be  the  e\})res.>ion  ol  virtuou- 
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iliaracttT,  suroly  uii  original  -tatf  witliout  a  tliai.ntci 
attained  is  iiotablt-  not  to  siii.  which  lociuiics  tliat  uiu' 
slinuld  have  adequate  insiglit  into  hi-*  relations  and 
decide  to  do  whatever  fits  the  Hituation,  heing  both 
sid)ie<tively  and  ol)jc''tively  good.  But  it  i  -  only 
tliK'Ugh  development  that  one  hec(itnesal)le  not  to  >in, 
and  even  t..i-n  he  will  often  comniit  the  sin  of  omission 
due  to  inadequate  insight  into  his  relati<»iis  or  to 
failure  fully  to  recoj^ni/e  tlit^  importance  of  c.ncfully 
detettnining  the  significance  of  the  relations  which  he 
su  tains.  Jn  brief,  there  is  no  real  self  either  good  or 
bac'  till  it  is  attained,  and  in  a  sense  it  is  true  thit 
"we  only  ])ossess  ourselves  in  so  lar  as  we  .ire  the 
author  of  ourselves."  '* 

Till  re  things  are  clear  from  what  has  just  been  s aid  : 
lirst,  that  men  will  do  what  ought  not  to  be  (h)ne  ; 
secondly,  that  all  are  engaged  in  seeking  the  good  aii<l 
in  some  sense  are.  striving  for  the  ideal  ;  thirdly,  tha' 
the  attainment  of  the  true  self  throng'  per-ounl 
thought  and  will  is  of  so  much  importance  in  tlif 
economy  of  God's  universe  that  evil->  done  alo>iLr  the 
way  are  secondary  and  no  essential  ]).rt  of  t!ie  end. 
and  in  their  very  nature  are  to  be  overcome.  Ktiough 
has  been  said  alreaily  concerning  the  first  point:  of 
the  second,  many  ;.re  in  (h)ubt,  for  how  can  the  -infill 
man  be  seeking  the  good?  is  moral  development, 
as  Hegel  said,  from  innocence  through  sin  to  vistue  ( 
He  who  sins  is  a  divided  self.  He  is  seeking  something 
that  to  him  seems  good  even  in  his  saddest  nio>t  dec  >ly 
siid'ul  hour.  His  bitterness  and  hate  show  that  he  is 
not  a  brute,  but  a  man  forming  his  own  ideals  and 
loving  something  not  as  yet  found  but  sought  for. 
and,  so  far  as  he  searches,  he  has  iti  hit  the  upward 
tendency.  To  say  that  a  man  really  Iiacn  the  evil, 
knowing  it  in  the  moment  of  his  choici  to  be  absolutely 
evil,  is  to  affirm  a  psychological  impoNsibiiity.  Itather 
iloes  he  take  as  good  what  to  aii'itlier  i-  t  1.  The 
terribleness  of  his  condition  is  ju>t  that  he  i>  such  a 
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M'll  iis  ciin  tak«'  as  liis  ;4<mkI  wli.it  icmIIv  is  nut.  'riic 
hope  is  that,  aitcr  iiiaiiy  laihircs,  he  will  awaken  t<» 
(IwKise  as  his  ^*(uh[  those  objects  whieh  4o  |)loiiiote 
and  luliil  his  true  self.  It  woiihl  not  l)i!  inai)|iro|)iiate 
to  eall  this  ehalijie  conversion."' 

In  what  now  does  mans  restoiation  consist  '.      In 
the  lii.st  ])hiee,  it  is  not  a  restoration  if  it  is  implied 
tiiut  individual  men  are  to  l)e  jiiit  hack  where  they 
once  were,  but  the  term  restoration  may  be  used  in 
the  .sense  of  ])lacing  men  in  right  relations  and  (Uiabliiii; 
them  to  fulfil  tiieir  life.     Nor  need  we  think  of  an 
abstract  lawof  (ioil, conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Mediaeval 
Kealism,    who.se    violation   admits   no   [lo.ssibihty   ol 
setting  aside  the  t)flence.     There  simply  is  no  such  law , 
except  for  some  thinker  who  does  not  understand  tliat 
life,  even  reality  itself,  grows  and  develops,  and  thai 
laws  are  human  formulations  of  processes  immanent 
in  *'ie  individual  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 
Xor  may  we  think  too  severely  of  the  tiansgressoi-  and 
terrify  him  with  the  threat  of  an  angry  (lod.     Did  n(»t 
tiod  make  this  man  and  should  not  the  divine  Father 
bear  the  responsibility  of  this  man's  creation  i     Is 
not  this  traiisgres.sor  sustained  in  his  existence  by  tlu' 
immanent  (jod  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  show  how  any  human  life  can  be  even  in 
a  relative  sense  independent  of  God  '.     Did  not  God 
make  the  human  race  of  which  this  sinful  man  is  a 
])roduct  (    But  he  is  also  in  a  large  measure  the  prodm  t 
of  the  particular  social  community  in  which  he  wa- 
born  and  hves.     Is  not  society  partly  responsible  for 
his  sin,  since  it  did  not  in.stitute  and  maintain  those 
physical,  civic,  and  political  conditions  which  would 
make  possil)le,  encourage,  and  promote  his  attainment 
of  the  rational,  spiritual  self  (  Of  coiuse,  the  individual 
man  is  to  some  degree  responsible,  but  to  what  degree, 
after  allowing  for  all  the  eonditicms  determining  his 
existence,  cannot  l)e  decided  by  an  a])])eal  to  some 
otUcial  or  gin-crnmcntal  decree.     Jesu.^  .seems  to  have 
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Ii.kI  tlit-M-  (■^)Ill|ll«^\  rrliitioiis  ot  liiituiUi  lilf  i!»  iiiiii-l, 
for  \\v  (lid  not  condeiim  except  in  the  sense  of  that 
aversion  wliirh  a  perfectly  normal  life  feels  towards 
the  abnormal  and  injurious.  Instead,  Jesus  looked 
upon  the  multitudes  as  sheep  without  a  shej)herd. 
which  He  couM  not  have  (hme  without  desirinj,'  to  he 
their  shepherd,  that  He  mij^ht  bring  them  into  the 
f^reen  jiiistures  and  beside  the  still  waters  and  gather 
thetn  into  the  fold. 

.lesus  also  is  not  misrepresented  when  we  say  that 
good  homes,  schools,  and  social  institutions  of  every 
.sort  that  tend  to  assist  and  elevate  men  are  among 
tlie  means  to  that  fulness  of  life  in  which  their  chief 
good  consists.-*'  Jesus'  message  is  that  (iod  the  Father 
manifests  His  Saviourhood  in  bringing  about  this 
fulness  of  life  in  His  i  hildren  through  the  em])loyment 
of  the  wisest  means.  We  behold  in  Jesus  the  perfected 
relation  of  sonshij)  to  (Iod  the  Father  and  welcome  the 
ins])iring  message  that  we  too  may  enter  into  the  same 
relation.  Jesus'  message  is  good  news  and  induces 
us  to  arise  and  go  to  the  Father's  house  confident  of 
a  welcome,  glad  to  trust  ourselves  to  Jesus'  simple 
direct  truth.  Just  to  know  in  Christ  the  nature  of 
(Jod  and  what  it  really  means  for  us,  if  true— this 
draws  us  away  from  those  courses  in  which  true  life 
caimot  be  found,  fills  the  heart  with  love,  creates  a  new 
motive  for  Uving,  gives  a  new  outlook  U})on  life  and 
u]K)n  our  fellows  ;  it  makes  us  kin  with  nature,  fills  us 
with  reverence  for  life,  even  of  dumb  animals  that  find 
it  sweet,  for  the  little  child  upon  whom  the  mother 
invokes  blessing.  Who  has  fathomed  the  depths  of 
Lite  from  its  simplest  forn\  to  man  in  his  loftiest 
moments  with  his  face  uplifted  to  his  Creator  '.  Win- 
not  find  (Iod  everywhere,  in  His  earthly  as  well  as  in 
His  heavenly  temple  ?  And  then  to  know  that  this 
( Iod  is  as  Jesus  and  so  our  Saviour  who  loves  and  seeks 
to  win  us  makes  the  message  of  Jesus  the  power  of 
(icnl  unto  salvation. 
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The  iuvo,  of  (lod  as  our  Saviour  is  identical  with  tiie 
love  of  Jesus  who  bore  forgivirij^ly  the  injustice  of 
jiien  yet  soiifrht  to  do  them  good.  He  was  faithful 
unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  Cross,  which  is  the 
supreme  manifestation  of  that  hne  that  makes  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  otliers.  There  are  at  least  two 
wavs  of  interpreting  the  significancc  of  the  death  on 
the  Cross.  One  is  that  it  is  the  su})rcme  work  of 
reconciliation  or  atonement  wrought  "  outside  of  us, 
in  which  (iod  so  deals  in  Christ  with  the  sin  of  the 
world  that  it  shall  no  longer  be  a  barrier  between 
himself  and  men."" -'  Back  of  this  conception  of  the 
death  on  the  Cro.^s  is  the  Law  and  the  idea  of  Christi- 
aiiitv  as  an  elaborate  plan  of  discharging  the  debts  of 
the  simicr.  The  othei'  way  of  thinking  of  the  death  on 
tlic  Cross  is  to  see  in  it  tl)e  inevital)le  issue  of  desus' 
iaitld'ulness  to  what  He  believed  to  be  His  mission. 
He  brought  light  and  love,  but  the  darkness  com])re- 
hendcii  it  not  and  hate  could  not  endure  the  love. 
It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  life  that  the  good  bear 
in  their  own  ])ersons  the  evil-doing  of  others,  but  in 
doing  so  the  supremacy  of  goodness,  righteousness,  and 
love  become  manif''st.  An  atonement  for  sin  must  be 
made,  otherwise  sin  would  be  the  successful  rival  of 
goodness.  Jesus"  faithfulness  unt(»  deathwas  necessary 
if  men  weie  ev(M-  to  know  the  full  significance  both  of 
their  sin  and  of  the  love  that  is  botli  willing  and  able 
to  bear  it.  To  know  this  love  of  Jesus  works  more 
inightilv  than  threats  and  fears.  The  good  news  of 
.ie-ns"  me^satze  should  lead  us  to  return  with  Him 
'iladly  to  tli(>  Father,  whose  ])erfect  love  will  not  let 
us  go  unsaved. 

As  to  which  of  these  views  of  the  work  of  Chri>t 
is  nearer  the  truth  is  a  matter  of  ]tersonal  decision. 
It  is.  however.  ]>os>ible  that  each  of  these  conceptions 
of  Jesus"  death  on  the  Cross  may  iead  us  astray  by 
]ir('venting  us  from  linding  in  Cod  Himself  the  final 
source  of  redeeming,  saving  love.     Jesus  int<?nded  to 
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give  u>  a  new  luiiceptioii  ol  Uod iind of  Jlis  relations  to 
us,  and  it',  by  reason  of  speculations  as  to  the  Cross, 
we  fail  to  find  (!od  and  His  inexhaustible  love,  holiness, 
and  wisdom,  we  ruiss  the  very  thing  for  which  Jesus 
lived  and  died.  Let  us  then  return  to  Jesus'  own 
consciousness  of  the  tilial  relation  to  the  Fatlu-r  in 
which  we  too  have  a  ])art  with  our  fielder  Brother  in 
the  Household  of  Faith.  Here  we  ought  to  be  ])er- 
initt"d.  as  Professor  lloyce  shows,  unrestrained  by 
anv  sj)ecial  theory  of  the  ])erson  of  Jesus,  to  see  in 
Him  one  who  so  vividly  realized  that  only  in  the 
kin<j;dojn  of  heaven  could  men  find  their  tru<!  life 
th.it  He  devoted  Himself  to  the  mission  of  wiiminu 
tlicm  to  their  true  ])lace  in  the  divine  Comi'uuiity. 
Human  sin  led  to  His  sacrifice,  but  His  atoning  i\c<'(\ 
was  "so  wise  and  so  rich  in  its  etlicacythat  the  s])irittial 
woild,"  after  it.  was  "'  better,  richer,  more  triumphant 
amid>t  all  its  irrevocable  tragedies  than  it  was  before  " 
sin  occurred  (The  Problem  of  Cliristianitij.  i.  :VJ2). 
t)ul  of  the  love  s])ringing  U])  in  Jesus  the  disci])les 
built  up  the  Church,  in  which  St.  I'aul  esjjccially 
found  the  very  presence  of  his  Lord.  Only  in  this 
Cluircli  or  divine  (.'onununity  can  the  fulness  of  salva- 
tion be  attained. 

The  conce})tion  of  (iod  forbids  the  restriction  of 
the  divine  omnijiotence  to  any  special  sjihere.  The 
divine  omnipotence  must  be  brought  into  relation 
to  the  divine  love,  holiness,  and  wisdom,  and  nuist 
therefore  be  efTective  in  the  moral  realm  in  which 
peisonal  wills  find  ex])ression.  Certaiidy  we  have  a 
will  (tf  our  own  ;  so  has  any  child  more  or  le<s,  but  a 
wise,  loving  parent,  even  in  our  })oor  human  ex]>en- 
ence,  more  often  than  not  wins  by  love,  care,  and  train- 
ing, so  tha*  the  child  enters  into  the  way  of  the  good 
life.  Hut  how  nuich  more  certain  to  win  the  way- 
ward is  the  heavenly  Parent,  whose  perfect  wisdom 
can  discover  wavs  in  which  to  fuliil  the  holy  aims  of 
pcifect  lo\("  toward  His  children  whom  He  has  brought 
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into  oxistoiue.     .lii-t  :;s  in  the  iiuiniin  laniily  tin-  ii.v(< 
ul'  tlie  homo  is  tlic  ^frotcction,  ins])iratioii.  iind  strcn<;t'i 
of  ov(Myl)t)<ly  ill  it,  so  in  the  \voi!«l-kin<i(h)iM  of  (!oil 
the  Father,  whicli  (  aimot  bo  a  less  s(>cureplaee  than  the 
earthly  home.     An  \unvise  liumaii  father  mi.i^ht  veciuire 
everv  oiiiitled  seiviee,  aitlion^h  his  chiUl  stands  Ijefore 
himVe])entin«j;  in  tears  and  be<iinnin^'  to  hve  in  accord 
with  tlie  tatl'iei"s  wiU.     liut  tlie  wise  human  father    - 
and  tlie  idea  of  divine  Katlierhood  is  based  entirely 
on  this  aiudo^'vnU'nls  with  the  child  in  view  of  what 
],e  is  to  be,  aiid  sucli  a  lather  acts  at  all  times  con- 
sistentlv  witii  the  ultimate  ideal.     Hut  if  (iod  innst 
]»nnish  just  for  the  sake  of  punishment,  how  shad  {i»\ 
1)0  justitied  in  view  of  His  love,  wisdom,  and  holiness  '. 
Any  ])inii:.hmont    for  the  .sake   of  ])miishmont,   any 
blo'ttinj^out  of  the  individual  in  Imman  s<»cie1y  because 
of  vi.'lation  of  law  is  a  condemnation  ol'  tlio  societv 
that  makes  the  law,  since  it  (Ud  not  mauitain  condi- 
tions whicli  would  enable  better  men  to  1)0  produce.l. 
Ldcewiso.  if  <iod  has  no  otlier  resource  than  just  to 
punish  according  to  some  fixed  law.  a  being  who  could 
.s(.   conduct   the   universe   and   administer   affairs   as 
finally  to  win  the  erring  unto  a  fulness  of  life  would  bo 
superior.     It   is  a   poor  mora!  order  that  can  ailiiin 
itself  tinallv  only  by  penalties  whoso  infliction  results 
in    the    deloriorati'Jn   or   cxtinition   of    the   personal 
agents  in  whom  it  pur]>os,.s  to  be  realized.     At  tins 
point  emerges  one  of  the  ])rofoundost  truths  ot  Jesus 
mossaue.     It  i>  that  the  Kathor"s  love  and  forgiveness 
bring  The  -iidul  into  harmony  with  tli(>divi'.  ■  pur])nM>. 
In  this  profound  sense  .Iomis  i^  the  end  of  ihe  law,  aiid 
the  trooil   swallow-   up   lh(>  evil    in   the   love   of  (^"1 
through  which  men  aic  iinally  -.ived  unto  righteous- 
ness. '' As  Kucken  sav-.  we  come  to  rebel  against  mere 
instico  with  its  hard  scvoritv  ^,iid  o.\a<tno-s,  however 
e  world  as  it   is.      We  diMuand  a   new 
in  which  a  worlil-conipiorinu  h'vo  -hall 
But  is  not  this  precisely  the  me-sa-c 
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of  .Icsu^  t.liat  (lod  is  love  and  Saviour  whoso  love  will 
i\ot.  let  us  <fo,  and  who  can  never  l)e  satisfied  with  a 
sinful  renniant  that  will  not  yield  (  What  is  the  love 
tliat-  will  not  let  the  sinner  j^o?  What  is  an  orcrcotning 
love  hut  a  lov<'  tliat  <iives  full  j)lay  to  another's  will, 
yet  tinally  hiiiij^s  that  will  into  a  glad  surrender  ( 
Otherwise  love  suffers,  and  the  j^reater  the  love  the 
inoi(!  intense  the  disai)])ointment.  liut  is  (Jod  to  l)e 
iiiially  unable  to  realizt;  tin;  holy  ideals  whieh  love 
coiH-eives  concertunj^  His  children  '.  Does  He  lark 
power  to  use  and  wisdom  to  discover  tlu'  means  (;f 
leadintf  His  children  to  obedience  '.  Fortunately  we 
ha\-e  no  chart  of  the  future,  for  it  is  like  asking  how 
lonu  eternitv  is  to  set  limits  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
(hviiK'  love.  It  is  practically  and  reli<fiously  well 
that  we  are  here  left  in  ignorance  excej)t  as  faith  aiul 
hope  anticipate  what  is  behind  the  veil. 

In  what  has  just  been  said,  we  have  already  passed 
into  the  realm  of  metaphysical  conceptions.  The 
Christian  doctrine  of  life  that  no  one  can  by  his  own 
unaided  powers  at(»ne  for  his  sin  ;  that  no  one  can 
have  his  true  life  except  in  the  kiiigdoin  of  heaven, 
the  Church,  the  divine  comnumity  lilled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit,  all  this  presei\ts  us  with  the  problem 
of  inter]M'eting  the  universe  as  a  divine  community 
(Uoyce,  The  I'rohlnu  of  Chrislianilif,  u.  KM.).  It  i's 
necessarv  only  to  refer  to  tlie  conce]»iion  of  reality 
aheadv  ltc(|uently  expressed.  The  social  categories 
have  been  the  means  of  interpretation,  and  they  lead 
to  t!ie  view  that  the  universe  is  ■^|)iritual  and  the 
ex|)ression  of  solf-coiiM.ious  mind  in  a  uiiitv  or  com- 
inunitv  of  individuals  wlmx'  leality  coiisi-ts  in  iiiani- 
festintr  >-ome  a>pect  of  the  divine  purpo■^^•.  This 
philosophical  concei)1:oti  of  -eality  atlord-  an  im|u>it- 
ant  conlirniatioii  '''  the  Christian  conception  ot  the 
kitiLfdom  i»f  lica\cM  thi'  in\i>ible  Chuu'li.in  which 
niutie  oui-  lite  .III  h.ivc  it>  suprenn'  good. 

The  Cliii--tian  doctiine  of  redemption  implies  belief 
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in  iininoitalitv.     Jti  rolii^ious  thought,  sin  and  douth 
have  long  b(>on  joined  together.     It  lias  been  held 
that  all  sutlering  and  death  are  the  consequences  of 
.sin.      "The  soul  that  sinneth.  it  shaH  die"  (Kzelc. 
xviii.  '20).     "  The  wages  of  sin  is  death."     It  seems  to 
ioUow  that  if  redemption  from  sin  is  to  be  complete, 
it   nnist   involve   redem])tion   from    de;ith.     Of   this 
Christian  faith  has  no  doubt,  for  "  the  free  gift  of  (!od 
is  eternal  life  in  Chri.st  Jesus  our  Lord  "  (Horn.  vi.  2?,). 
It  is  iiisufiicient  to  regard  redem])tion  as  confined  to 
restoration  from  the  sin  of  this  pnxcnt  life.     IN'-titiu 
all   upon  the   resurrectiim   in   Christ,  St.    I'aul   siy.-. 
••  If  in  this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Chrl>1.  we  air 
,,f  all  men  most  mi.serable  ""   (I   Cor.   xv.    I'.t)-     ''"' 
.lesus  is  believed  to  have  tritimphed  over  death  ami 
the  grave,  and  to  have  brought  life  and  immortality 
to    light.     The    Christian    consciousness,    therefore 
holds^tirmly  to  the  belief  in  the  future  lile  ;    we  shall 
live  again,  or,  rather,  shall  continue  to  live  oidy  with 
a   larger,  richer  e.Ki)erience   and    .sphere   of    activity. 
What  is  to  come  is  "  far  better."  inileed  '"  gain,"  so 
that  it  is  not  unrea.sonable  even  to  long  "  to  de])art "" : 
but  as  there  are  still  unfini-heil  (luti<\s  here,  wc  with 
patience  "abide  in  the  tlcsli,"  confident '■  that  what 
is  niortal  will  (may)  be  swallowed  up  of  life"  ('J  Cor. 
v.  4).     -More  need  not  be  said  1o  express  the  es.-cntial 
content  of  the  Chii-tian  belief  in  iniinortalitv. 

The  Chri-tiaii  doctrine  of  imiuortalitv  enlarges  and 
enriches  a  l'<-licl  that  li(>s  iU'v])  in  tin'  human  mind."' 
No  speculation  has  ever  indeed  iiroved  inunortalit \-. 
and  without  doubt  Christian  fait!)  goe^  far  beyond 
the  deductions  of  ir.ison.  Ncveit lit-less  ihc^' ground- 
foi-  the  belief  are  not  without  avail  a>  supports  for  tli<' 
Christian  faith  in  the  liiia!  redemption  fr<»m  dea'li. 
'i'lie  following  >ii'iL^e--ti(iic<  arc  otl'd'cd.  nol  because  tlicv 
repre-ciit  aP  the  L'roiilMl-  of  hope  tiiat  miuid  be  pic- 
sented,  nor  becaii-e  tliev  add  any  really  new  factor  tn 
the  Christian  faith,  but  because  they  serve  to  nulica'.' 
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linos  of  th()iii,'lit   tliiit    mipht   he  followed  fiiitlier  in 
support  of  the  belief. 

i.  Ill  1h(^  first  place,  the  Power  that  broupht  us 
into  existciire  in  tliis  life  takes  us  out  of  it.  As  we 
had  notliin;f  to  do  with  our  heginninj,',  so  is  our  end 
not  in  our  control.  We  oidy  use  what  we  are.  It  is 
soniethinu;  to  live  with  tlu'  t'houpjht  that  we  belong  to 
the  universe  and  our  dotiny  is  bound  uj)  witlfits 
(h'stiny.  This  was  the  consoiation  of  Kpicureans  and 
Stoics,  iiiid  .Marcus  .Vureliiis  was  not  far  wrong  when  Ik- 
ex-clainicd.  "O  Universe.  I  wish  all  that  thou  wisliest."-' 
The  gciille  Pliiiy.  describing  his  experience  at  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii  in  A. D.T'.I  when  his  uncle,  IMiny  the 
iMtiM  ilist^peri-hed.says:  ■•  I  might  boast,  that  during 
all  this  scene  of  horror,  nctt  a  sigh  ore.\])ressioii  of  fear 
cMaped  from  me,  had  not  my  support  been  founded 
in  that  miserable,  though  strong  consolation,  that 
all  niankMid  were  involved  in  the  same  calamitv,  and 
that  1  imagined  I  was  perishing  with  the  world  it-^elf."-' 
Lilvewisc.  in  the  moment  of  keenest  grief  over  tlu^  death 
ot  our  l)eln\e(l,  comes  the  gentle  whis])er,  "•Neither 
\-"\\  noi-  i!,e  |)eloved  did  this  thing  "  ;  a!id  while  the 
he, I  It  crie-^  out  tor  an  answer  to  its  qnestior\ing,  there 
I-  'he  \agiu'  n-cognition  of  the  presence  of  some  Power 
thii  has  our  beginning  and  ending,  or  contimiation, 
absohili  V  in  ils  control,  which  alVords  ;i  measure  of 
comfiMt.  That  the  heart  seeks  and  linds  a  greater 
assuiance  \  -  true. 

HMsciou-iiiess    as    such    seems    to    be    able 
neither   it-    begimiing   ;    >i'  its  ces-ation. 

T.     II.    (Jl-CCU    suggests,    lul'    the    VCVV    irfXKl 

t  t  ha>  ii(»  i<y\<i\n  "  and  no  end.-''  Who 
'■-  jii('-ent  st:itc  of  consciousness  anvthing 
'!!!'  there  is  to  be  a  liii.d  m<>iiient  '.  No 
[lerii'd  ,,i  unc.iM<ei,,,|,sncss  makes  .mv  in ejk  in  llie  eon- 
tunnt  y  n|  ,i|i|  seh'-ci  111  M-ioUs  I  in-.  The  two  -ides  of  the 
mteri  iipied  ■■-treani  cf  cMns,-ioiisne->  Mnw  io<retlier 
;!gaiu.       This   might   als(»  sugge-t    th.it    our   picsent 
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lilV  is  (.lily   ;iii  iiitoival  of   internii>ti()n  in  a    laij^er 
stream   of   consciousnoss   whose  jiaits   ilow   tof^ctlier 
asrain  in  an  otcnial  life  of  which  wo  even  now  have 
intiiiialioiis.  ami.  in  coiiipaiisoii  wit.h  its  jj;lory,  this 
hfe  is  only  hko  a  confused  (heani.     Hut  we  become 
acquainteil  with  the  fact  of  death  liy  what,  hajijiens 
ill  our  environment.    Others  tell  us  that  we  must  die. 
lioth  the  ohserved  fact  and  the  information  come  to 
us  as  a  sui|)rise  so  intense  that  a  deep  sense  of  mystery 
creeps  over  us.     We  do  not  understand.     Rather  is  it 
true,  as  Kant  said,  that  the  time-relation  itself  depeixls 
upon  the  suhject  which  is  tlms  not  in  time  but  is 
already,  bv  its  own  nature,  eternal.     Hence  tlie  belief 
in  imniortiilitv  which  amounts  to  the  denial  that  death 
is  what  it  seems  to  be.     Antl  the  astonishin}?  belief 
arises  that  death  must  be  only  the  bej^inning  of  a  larger 
and  better  living!     Is  there  in  the  entire  universe  of 
thought  a  bolder,  more  conlident  flying  in  the  face  of 
the  apparent  significance  of  oliserved  facts  { 

:i.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  room  for  the 
belief  in  (lod  supplied  l)y  our  needs  an<l  by  the(lemand 
that  our  live>  iiiid  their  C!>m]>leti(m  in  a  divine  Heljier. 
But  the  meaning  of  our  life  would  seem  to  be  incom- 
plete if  cut  slu.rt  at  any  definite  })oint.     Such  is  the 
hist  thought  that  ( (tmes  to  us,  but  it  must  be  given  a 
dee])er  significance  if  it  is  to  receive  our  entire  coii- 
lidcnce:  for  is  it  not  conceivable  that  the  special  ideal 
purpoM"  which  constitutes  the  reality  that  we  have  in 
the  divine  ])lan  may  not  require  an  en<lless  existence  t 
Hans  Christian  Anilersen  has  a  beautiful  fairy-tale  of 
the  httle  tree  in  the  forest  that  was  mourning  because 
it  served  no  great  ])uri)ost'  like  its  neighbours;    f>ut 
tinallv   it    was   n>ade   a   gloiious  Christmas-tree  an(l, 
lor  a  luicf  season,  was  highly  honoured;   but  it  sul- 
Icred  keen  disa])])ointnient  attcrwards  l)ecause  it  was 
thrown    awav    as    xuiiething    no    longer    iiee(led.      Is 
there  a  possibjlitv  that  our  life"s  purpose  shall  soiiic- 
finie  be  completed,  if  not  here,  then  at  some  point  ni 
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the  limitless  future  (  We  ulriiost  shudilcr  at  tlic 
thouglit  of  endless,  ceaseless  life.  Jf  all  the  gccl  and 
ill  t lie  punxhscs  within  our  sphere  of  attainment  weic 
tulhlled,  what  reason  for  our  longer  contimiance  ( 
Would  not  a  quiet  (Iropi)iiig  out  of  existence  be  lifting  '. 
So  It  IS  not  en..ugli  to  say  that  the  completeness  "of 
lite  requires  immortality,  unless  we  can  m.  conceive 
this  completeness  that  it  avoids  the  idea  of  a  finished 
work  no  longer  needing  to  be  carried  on.  Our  ne.xt 
paragraphs  endeavour  to  show  how  this  may  be 
possible. 

4.  A  life  brought  to  its  completion  does  not  n(>ce>- 
sarily  imply  cessation  of  activitv  so  far  as  that  end  is 
concerned  in  which  the  essential  lealitv  of  the  indi- 
vidual person  consists.     Completeness  o'f  Ide  |)n.perly 
means  perfecti<.n  of  our  being;    but  p.'rlection.  ,is  m 
tlie  exhortation,    "Be   ye   perfect  as   v-.tir  hcaveniv 
Father  IS  perfect,"  does  not  mean  that  we  shall  b.'come 
inhnite,   but    rather  that   we    shall    be    adcpiate   to 
whatever  we  have  to  do,  an  activitv  that   fullils  it. 
end  with  nothing  lacking.     This  activitv.  in  i)cilcct 
harmony  with  the  purixise  of  our  exisjence.  ("an  be 
hunted  only  by  the  value  of  this  purp<.>e  of  our  being 
in  the  final  summing  up  of  the  meaning  of  al!  things" 
This  turns  out  tit  be  what  is  struggling  for  e\]uvs<i7.ii 
in  our  hope  of  immoitalitv.     We  are  trviiig  to  ovei- 
come    the   unbearable    thought   that,    whaTcvcr   <>m 
worth  may  be,  it  is  yet  so  limited  that  sometiiiK'  it 
may  be  set  aside  as  finished. 

5.  It  may  be  some  consolation  to  retlcd  that 
meanings  rise  above  the  limitatii.ns  of  time,  and  are, 
111  their  nature  as  factors  in  the  divine  thought .  etcinal.' 
and  cessation  can  never  apply  to  them,  forth.'  eternal 
purpose  ilepends  for  its  constancy  upon  the  continuity 
ol  the  lactors  entering  into  it.  Likewise,  it  would  seem 
reasonabl.!  to  hold  that  our  ilestiny  is  an  essential 
i.ictor  in  the  divuic  purpose  becau-e'it  ha-  a  meaning 
ill  rile  iiieamntr  oi   tl|,.i    purpose.      \\.-  iii,i\-  i-veii  -av 
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with  Ku.  k«'M.  that  we  «n.w  yi)un^.T  as  we  suca'o.l  in 
i.nplantiMji  in  ou.  sell-hcul  etonial  ,.nnc.,.les  that  are 
uiuiffectoa  by  teiupuml  changes;  or  with  B..san.,uet, 
that  ..iir  vahie  as  iniUviduahtv  is  en.hraceil  in  tiie 
vahic  ul  the  Whole,  but  the  Whole  cannol  pensli  nor 
can  the  parts  so  lar  as  they  paitieiiute  in  if 

C    The  moral  onler,  which  may  Ix'  lejianlei   a-,  tlie 
ovpression  of  (io.l's  nature  and  purpose,  would  seem 
t.,  lequiie  the  peinianeney  of  the  relation,  u  hieh  it  im- 
plies     Is  not  riuliteousness  -  grounded  on  the  pergonal 
relationship  which  on  the  side  ot  leelmg  is  lo\e  '     Are 
not  the  terms  iu  which  we  exiiiess  value  mere  alist ruc- 
tion.^    part  from  permanent  personality^        """''  \\'' 
respect  a  Cod  who>e  ends  were  realized  .mly  in   Mi- 
cAVii  self-centred   eons.ioiiMies-.  and    h-r  whom    love 
was  meielv  a   temporarv  imideiit,  wlio^e  ohje(  t  was 
called  into"  existence  onlv  to  he  »liMi,i>sed  again  from 
the  scene  C ''     Hut   if  ue  give  siillicient    th.Might   to 
the  C'hriMian  conception  of  the  kingdom  "t   Cod,  it 
a])pears  as  a  .-.ciety  of  persons  uho  have  their  lite  m 
the  supreme  Spirit,  wh...e  harmonious  unity  is  lli.t 
of  l..viii.'  personal  fellowship,  leading  to  the  wonderlul 
truth  tlud  the  >elfdiood  of  (iod  i>  in-epaial)le  Irom  tlie 
sclfdiood  of  finite  spirits.     If  the  Father  i<  nece.-aiv 
to  our  existence,  can  we  avoi.l  the  th..ught  that  ti,- 
Father"^  life  could  not  he  the  life  th,,t  it  i^  except   m 
and  thi..ugh  the  hfe  ..f  finite  spini^  and  the  pmpu>r^ 
thevicpie>ent  withm  His  own  eternal  world-emhiacmu 
pmix-c  '.     Thus   our    life    is    in.UM-d    li..ni   (..,d    and 

returns  to  (iod.'-'* 

7  Since  the  realization  of  the  moral  ideal  i>  a 
factor  in  the  ilivme  purpoM>.  and  can  tak.-  pla.  e  oiilv 
in  j)er>on.il  life,  the  ultimate  meaning  oi  the  moiil 
end    reouiie^   the   c..ntimiat ion   of   every    pei  ^ohulitv 


having   part    I'l    it.- 


Itiltilnicnt.     The   nic.ni.ng 


t.f  tin' 


moral  .Irama  ..l  the  ;n,iver>e  impliothe  permanene 
,,t  it-,  character^,  caeh  -landing  lor  iIm'II  and  exlii hit 
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saiiu'  liiitii  iiiuy  l)t'  sonu'wliiit  (lifTorciitly  <'.\|ii('ss(mI 
ill  tilt'  cuiiviction  that  the  moral  ideal  icalizcil  oiily 
iii  pcixiiiality  caiiiint  Ik'  liiially  tiustwintliy,  if  tlic 
oxtiiiftiuii  ol  pcrsunal  life  ultiinatelv  oci  iiis.*' 

8.  Bclit'f  in  iiiiiiuiitality  rc-^ts  iarjicly  ii|ioii  the  fact 
that  love  never  ackiiiiwlcd^'cs  tliat  it-- olijeet  lia>  ceased 
t(»  l)e,  and  that  we  ((tiitiruie  to  love  thoM>  who  have 
been  taheii  from  us.  Hut  what  an  oniinoii^  su':<.'e-- 
tioii  is  contained  in  the  fact  that  time  in  >oine  me,i>uie 
softens  our  liere.ivenient  and  the  inteji>itv  of  the  lovi; 
diminishes  I  Onr  e.-riie>t  years  are  not  reniemhered 
in  maturity.  When  iiiemoiy  lie^in^  to  hm ord  the  past, 
cii'.irly,  only  the  most  |iit»miiient  featuies  of  life  .iinl 
of  our  relations  with  loved  ones  are  retnincd.  Il  tliis 
he  true  oi  the  few  decades  here,  iiiiuht  not  this  hie 
with  its  prcM'Ilt  lll1elc-t>  he  tiil'^rotteil  :!t  :ili  increihlile 
distance  oi  time,  a  million  vear--  ioi'  ex.,  iii|ile,  oi-  he 
reduc'ccl  to  .1  tlectini,'  |)ul>e  ol  iiiemor\'  '.  \i  -o.  inir 
helief  in  imiiiortalitv  would  he  almost  meininule--;, 
for  it  now  promises  the  continuity  of  our  >eif  (on-ijui-- 
personaht\  am!  the  tiiltilment  of  our  iiin-t  nicr.diH 
ho|tes.  The  oniv  repU-  that  seem^  jio>^dilc  is  thai  e\cii 
our  im|icrh'ci  l(i\e  >hall  he  jiciieiicd  ,-iiiil  fultiile.l.  for 
it  can  onl\'  ^-piinij;  from  au  etern.d  -oiiici'.'"  Uc-ide-, 
we  are  the  children  of  our  heaveuh'  l\ith«!  who  is 
wise  and  mi^dity  enouLih  to  fullil  uur  lo\e  i<.r  Himself 
and  for  \\\~  other  childieii  whom  we  kiiou  .iiiu  ioxc  in 
tin-  life,  jjiit  here  it  i>  that  we  tin  11  in  humiiitv  i:(.ni 
ineie  rea>omiiL;  to  llio>e  incctiiiparalile  heliel-  ih.n 
ceiitri'  in  llim  wiio  ,-aid.  '"  I  am  the  resurrection  ;ind 
the  lih'."  'I'lic  i^ioiiiitl  o!  thi^  ho|)e  iti  .Icmi-  i>.  con- 
lidenre  in  llim  a>  rexeahi  '4  the  pi  inci|'le  "t  \r>'  which 
can  onlv  mean  a  hi"'  tiial  .dijde-.  Thci"  ■_'idv\  -  up  the 
a^^ur.ince  t hat  the  wavul  hie  ha^  at  ^  -t  hccn  tound. 
and  heiiceloit  h  't  iS  onK'  ne(  <'->ar\'  t"  \'.,iil<  therein. 
Ilavm;^  fmind  the  priih'i]i!i'  ol  hie  m  (  !:i!-l.  liicrc  iired 
he  no  aii.\'  'i\'  ,iln>ul  'ill'  lutiiic  Imi-  '^tii,,  ijcs  .irc 
idlimale.      Ideni  1 1  \  iiil;    ii.v-cj!   wiiii  iKc  i:ti,ill\    i<mi   iii 
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Chi  1st,  it  nmtter.s  not  wluit  ha|)|»'ns,  since  I  shall  miss 
iK.thinu  that  can  evor  l)o  possessd,  for  there  is  nnthiiij,' 
ni  value  lor  the  seeker  after  the  II ijihest  (mmmI  to  nbtam 
out^i.lp  or  hcs-oml  the  principle  of  Life  in  Him.  Such 
is  the  Dcliever's  hoj»e  to  which  the  word-  of  Professor 
.lame^,  ex])revMn<r  tlie  need  of  trust  where  i)roof  fails, 
are  api)ro])riate  :  •■  If  lelijiion  he  true  and  the  evident  c 
for  It  still  insutlicient,  I  do  not  wi>li  .  .  .  to  lorh-it 
mv  sole  chance  in  life  of  setting'  upon  the  winning; 

side."  -'■' 

There  are  still  many  ])liases  ol  Christian  doctrine 
that  cannot  iKtw  he  even  mentioned,  hut  enoii;ih  has 
been  said  to  show  how  rich  is  the  mes>a<,'e  (»f  .Icsiis 
concerning  (iod  in  relation  to  the  world  and  to  u>. 
The  inorarkin<i(h)m  of  (!od  realized  in  persons  unites 
thenaUiral  and  spiritual  in  it>elf,  and  is  the  end  which 
jiives  meaning  to  reality.  If  the  (Iod  and  Father  ol 
Jesus  really  exists,  aiuf  is  conducting-  the  world  and 
our  atfairsin  love,  wi.sdom,  and  holiness,  it  i>  a  joy  to 
partKi])ate  in  the  work  «>f  hrin^inj,'  in  His  kingdom 
on  earth,  iur  w«'  are  assured  that  we  ha\e  a  real  work 
to  do,  a  real  contrihution  to  ni.ikc.  and  that  «!od  om 
Father  will  not  cease  to  work  through  us  in  the  fullil- 
ment  of  His  eternal  pur])oses  which  affords  us  hope  ol 

immortalitv. 

Although  the  message  of  Jesu.>  as  it  has  been  inter- 
preted is  far  richer  atid  more  vital  than  the  conceptions 
of  modern  thought,  reference  may  he  again  made  iii 
conclusion  to  their  harmony.  \V«;  are  assured  that 
(Iod  is  self-conscious,  ^elf-deternuning  Intelligence  and 
Will  ;  that  the  univer^e  is  His  immediate  expression. 
progressivelv  realizing  the  divine  thought  as  a  unity 
of  differences  and  a  whole  of  value  which  includes  ill 
other  values;  that  human  life  with  its  variety, 
individuality,  and  value  has  its  Ix-ing  in  the  Supreme 
Self :  that  society,  and  its  civil,  ])olitical,  and  religious 
institutions,  is  grounded  in  the  divine  .Mind  :  that 
the>e  institutions  have  value  only  as  they   make  it 
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r)(»ssil)l('  for  oath  of  us  to  he  what  we  are  to  l)e  as  |)er.soiis 
in  tlic  divine  purpose  ;  that  the  universe  is  in  pnMess 
of  Weeoniiiij;,  and  that  we  are  each  leteiinininj;  factors 
in  the  end  ;  that  truths  are  such  iMH-ause  the\  are 
verified  in  our  experience  of  reahtv  and  hence  are 
rehable  in  the  conduct  of  hfe,  these  are  exaniple-i  of 
princi|)h's  prevaihuj^  in  modern  thftu^^ht  wliiih  iilTord 
a  j)rescnt  basis  for  theology  that  more  directly  <<>ti- 
firm>  an<l  su|)ports  tl»e  Christian  fitith  th.ii  the  mtri 
h'ctual  environment  in  which  the  first  fornuiliilions  ol 
that  faith  were  prtxhiced  '" 
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CHAPTER   Xni 


TIIH    SCOl'K   A\l>    MHJIIOD   OF    IlllXJI.CX; Y 

L\  t'ne  immediately  preceding  chapters  an  attemjtt 
has  been  made  to  set  forth  some  ot  the  ])reseiit  tend- 
encies of  thought  to  which  the  theobgiun  should  not 
be  mditferont.  A  few  words  may  uow"b<"  said  in  con- 
chision  concerning  the  scoj)e  and  method  cf  tlicology. 

Wliat  is  it  to  foi-m  a  tlieologv  >.  What  conditions 
and  tests  are  recognized  '.  Whiit  is  the  value  of  the 
theology  that  results  ?  What  in  paiticular  is  Christian 
theology  i  The  Christian  believer,  whethei'  called 
theologian,  philosopher,  or  any  humble  seeker  afrer 
truth,  may,  in  reilecting  upon  his  religious  experience, 
make  his  assumptions  and  ])urpose  which  are  to 
determine  the  character  of  his  theology  whatever  he 
(•ho(»ses.  Th;it  there  is  little  unifornutv'iu  the  assuni])- 
tions  and  puipose  of  theologians  is  shown  bv  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  fixed  science  of  theologv  to  which 
appeal  may  be  made,  nor  has  it  a  generally  accepted 
definition.^ 

There  may,  for  example,  be  a  Iheology  who>e 
purpose  is  to  ex|)ress  in  systematic  for?n  wJiatevei'  is 
contained  in  some  external  source  regarded  as  authoii- 
tative.  ^S■lch  a  theology  cannot  exceed  the  ])re- 
scribed  limits.  To  the  Hojuan  Catliolic,  this  autlioril  v 
IS  derived  from  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  the  I5ii)le, 
Tradition,  the  (  hurch,  the  Councils,  and  the  Pope. 
Infallibilily  is  the  mark  of  each  and  of  uhatevcr^  is 
declared  to   l.;>  ihe  truth.     Anumg  Protestants,   the 
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Bible,  ConfossioiH.  ami  Croeds  have  iVequeiitly  Ixm'ii 
put  in  the  phice  ol  the  infaUible  Church  or  I'ope.  As 
Sabatier  has  shown,  the  sy.stematization  of  (h)ctiini's 
(leiiveil  t'ldin  such  sources  inav  l)o  called  theolo^v,  and 
may  be  useful,  bat  can  scarcely  be  a  science. - 

Again,  the  believer  may  continue  to  reco^niize  the 
authority  of  the  C'iiurch,  as  Cardinal  Newman  did,  and 
with  him  endeavour  to  reconcile  its  theology  with  the 
method  and  results  of  modern  science,  so  far  as  to 
admit  that  the  foi'm  of  doctrine  has  undergone  a 
development  in  accordance  with  the  condition-  of  the 
age  and  people.  Xewman  lieM  that  there  is  a  develop- 
ment of  docti'inc  in  the  Bible  itself  through  tin-  ]>i-o- 
])hets  to  Jesus  and  the  Apostles,  nor  does  the  process 
stop  with  them.  There  is,  however,  a  changeless,  oiig- 
inal  ■■  dei)osit  of  faith"  which  the'  v.irving  foiins  of 
doctrine  never  coin])letely  ex()ress,  but  of  which  they 
are  signs.  In  view  of  the  inailequateiiess  of  the  human 
mind  to  distinguish  divine  truth  from  error,  the  Church 
is  ap])ointed  by  Cod  to  be  "'  t\\o  aibifcr  of  all  tme 
doctrine  and  holy  practice  to  lier  childivii.  Wc  feel 
a  need,  and  she  alone  of  all  tlungs  under  heaven  su})- 
plies  it."'  This  conce])tion,  however,  really  confines 
theology  to  what  has  validity  for  the  Church  as  the 
final  standard  of  truth. ^ 

Alfred  Loisy.  a  representative  of  the  pre-ent  liberal 
movement  within  the  Catholic  Church,  says  I  hat 
after  long  reflection  and  even  suffering  he  undertook 

'"  .  .  .  to  sliinv  how  tlic  o.ssontial  of  Cathnlicisni  can  .'iur\iv(>  the 
cii.sis  of  I'oiitt'mp.irarv  tliouijfit,  how  the  Churcli  can  justil\- 
its  past,  and  assure  itseU'  of  the  future."  "  Why  not  liml  tlie 
e.s.sence  of  Christianuv  in  the  fulness  and  totality  of  its  life 
which  sliows  movement  and  \ariety  just  because  it  is  life,  hut, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  hfe  proceedinii  from  an  ohviouslv  ]iow<'rful 
principle,  has  jzrown  in  aeeonlance  with  n  law  whieh  aliirnis 
at  every  step  tlie  initial  force  tliat  nuiy  he  calit-il  its  phvsical 
essence  revealed  in  all  its  manifestations  '.  \\  hv  shonkl  tlie 
essence  ol  a  tree  he  held  to  he  liut  a  particle  ot  the  seed  from 
wliieli  it  has  ^piiiiiu.  and  \\h\   ,-ihiaiKI  it  :>i)t   h.'  ieco;,'uizcd  as 
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truly  ami  lully  in  the  coinplotc  tnr  as  in  tlie  <'mn  >  "  Cun- 
sequeutly.  "th.^  truly  evai.o.'!ical  part  of  Christianitv  t..-ilav 
18  not  that  which  has  never  chan-e.!,  for,  in  a  sons;,  all  has 
change.l  ami  has  never  cease.l  to  chan-e,  Init  that  which  in 
spite  of  all  external  changes  proceeds  from  the  impulse  -iven 
by  Christ,  aii.l  ,s  inspired  by  His  spirit,  serves  the  same  ideal 
and  the  same  hope.  "  It  is  ahvavs  the  livinir  gospel  not 
spirit  merely,  but  body  also  from"  the  beginiiiii"  "  -  The 
Church  can  fairly  say  that  in  ord.>r  to  be  at  all  times  what 
Jesus  desired  the  society  of  His  friends  to  be,  it  had  to  become 
ul.at  It  has  beome  ;  fo,  it  has  become  what  it  had  to  become 
to  save  the  gospel  by  saving  itself."'  ' 

This  i.s  certaiiilya  brave  attempt  to  unite  tlie  .siibiec- 
tive  with  the  objective,  tlie  individual  with  the  .social 
the  uniquene.s,s  of  Chiisf.s  (.Jo.spel   with  the   modem 
biological  conception  of  development,  and  has  much 
111  Its  favour  ;  but,  because  Loisy  intends  to  conhne  the 
objective  and  social  e.\pre.ssion  of  the  Cuj.spel  within  the 
hiuits  of  Catholicism,  he  can  only  at  last,  like  Newman 
submit  his  theology  to  the  authority  of  the  Church 
a   po.sition  iiicon.sistent   with   scientific   method   and' 
historical  criticism  which   he  would  make  his  own 
Loisy  also  errs  in  hoi. hug  that  the  I'rote.stant  cannot 
as  we  shall  show  that  he  mav  on  another  basis,  combine 
in  his  theology  the  subjective  and  the  objective,  the 
individual  and  the  .social. 

On  the  other  hand  Harnack,  whom  Loi.sy  .sharply 
criticizes  in  behalf  of  the  vitally  objective  and  histori- 
cal, attempts  to  get  back  to  primitive  Chri.stianitv  as 
It  appeared  in  Jesus  and  in  His  immediate  disciples 
llie  dogma  that  has  developed  as  the  expression  of  this 
oiiginal  kernel  protects  and  conserves  it,  but,  hke  a 
luisk,  changes  and  decays.  The  value  of  dogma 
depends  upon  its  titne.ss  for  its  function.  Thus 
doctrinal  formulations  are  somethin.r  foreif^i  to  the 
original  element.  Such  a  view,  of  coiir.se,''is  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Xewman  and  Loi.sy  by  the 
rejection  oi  the  regulative  function  of  the  Church 
divinely  appomicd  to  .select  and  establish  the  doctrine 
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to  be  accepted  as  the  truth  becau.se  ot  harmony  with 
the  original  essence  of  the  revelation.  Since,  liouever 
Cod  IS  regarded  as  incomprehensible  by  the  naturai 
reason,  reflection  upon  religious  experience  can  only 
produce  theological  systems  that  are  little  n-ore  thin 
related  symbols  of  faith  with  no  yalue  as  knowledge  of 
the  divine  Being.'  " 

A  still  more  radical  view  of  theology  is  represented 
by  the  present  tendency  to  substitute  for  it  a  psy- 
cholog}'  of  religion  for  which   religion  and   religious 
sentiment  .-re  collective  names  for  "  the  feelintrs  ''acts 
and  experiences  of  individual  men  in  their  solftilde  s<) 
far  as  they  apprehend  themselves  to  stand  in  relation 
to  whatever  they  consider  to  be  divine."  «     Concerninfr 
these  facts  there  are  two  orders  of  inquiries,  of  which 
the  hrst  Ks  psychological,  and  .leals  with  the  origin 
nature,  and  history  of  rehgious  i)henomena  and  leads  to 
existential  judgments  "  ;   the  .second  concerns  their 
importance,  meaning,  or  significance,  and   leads   to 
•  judgments  of  value,"  whose  test  is  the  pragmatic 
one  of  how  they  '^  work  "  in  the  whole  of  experience 
Whatever  is  more  than  this  psychological  .study  of 
primary    religious    phenomena  'consists    of    "over- 
beliefs,  buildings-out  performed  by  the  intellect  into 
directions  of   which  feehngs  originally  supplied  the 
hint.      '•  \\  e  must,  therefore,  bid  a  definite  good-bve  to 
dogmatic  theology."     In.stead  of  a  theology,  let  there 
be   a   psychological   study   of   religious   ex])eriences 
reaching  ••  existential  judgments  "  and  jud"ments  of 
their  ••  value  '  in  the  conduct  of  life.' 

In  shaip  contrast  to  these  views  is  the  constructive 
idealists  conception  of  theology,  both  in  relation  to 
the  distinctive  principle  of  Christianity  as  it  a))]^])eared 
m  Jesus  and  in  relation  Uy  the  sigiiifican<-c  <^f  doama 
m  Its  evelopment.  According  to  this  conceptioirthe 
principle  that  api)eared  in  Jesus  wr.s  ind.'ed  an  .^xpres- 
Hion  of  the  InHiiite,  but  while  the  principle  has  n(,t 
changed  m  its  essential  content,  it  has  unfolded  in  the 
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gradual  (I('\('l()|,tiieiit  nf  t'lnistiaii  tlioiiglil  to  the 
])iesent  tiiiic.  I'larli  stc])  in  tlio  iiroco-^s  is  roquirod  tii 
cxliihit  tlio  eternal  truth,  and  contains  ini])li('itly  tliost' 
that  are  to  i'olhtw.  Form  and  content  develoj)  together. 
Thusthehi'^toiieal  signitieanceof  the  different  doctrines 
is  restored  to  its  ])ro|)er  ])laco.  The  ])rinci])le  of  Chris- 
tianity is  indestructible  ■"because  it  is  the  only  rational 
interi'rotation  of  the  facts  of  our  experience  in  their 
totality."  P)Ut  the  form  which  this  principle  assume- 
in  our  day  cannot  ])ossibly  be  identical  with  what  is 
maintained  to  have  been  its  primitive  forni ;  in  otlu'r 
woids,  it  must  be  regarded  as  participating  in  that 
process  of  evolution  which  a])plies  to  the  whole  history 
of  man  ;  consequently  the  Christianity  of  the  present 
is  the  result  of  the  development  of  the  past,  but  is 
real  Christianity.  Its  theology  consists  in  a  determina- 
tion of  what  Christianity  is  now  in  the  manifold  life 
of  the  present.  Christian  theoh)gy  is  notliing  less 
than  the  ])hilosopliy  of  the  Christian  religion  in  which 
(!od  is  really  known,  although,  as  befits  our  state, 
incompletely.'* 

It  is  evident  that  these  different  conceptions  of 
what  tlieology  is  de])end  upon  the  assumptions  made 
and  the  purpose  in  view,  and  as  these  vary  widely, 
there  is  no  uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  what  theology 
is,  or  as  to  its  worth  if  it  is  at  all.  It  is  iu)\v  desirable 
to  find  a  \\ay  out  of  these  difficulties  at  least  for  our- 
selves, since  theology  is  in  the  first  instance  chiefly 
a  personal  construction.  We,  like  others,  cannot  avoid 
determining  the  character  of  our  theology  by  oiu 
assumptions  and  ])urpose. 

What.  then.  d*)es  Christian  theology  assume  and 
what  is  its  ]»ur]iose  (  It  assumes  that  the  needs  of 
life  fiint  their  satisfaction  in  Jesus.  Its  purpose  is  to 
form  a  view  of  the  significance  of  the  life  and  woi'k  of 
desus  in  relation  to  our  needs  wliich  shall  meet  the 
])ractical  standar<l  of  being  the  most  satisfying  to  mind 
and  heart,  of  verifying  itself  in  our  entire  experience, 
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U.n.t,,„,  tiirulogy,  theroto.o,  <losrrih,.s  ,,,,,1  cxnl  u   s 
the  ..oMsn,>,,snoss  of  Cod  as  .l.torunnea  InA^  ffi 

poH  tl.H.fe  and  work  of  Jesus,  .„d  finds  ts  v^nr" 
ton  <.nlv  u.  Its  tendency  to  j.n.n.oto,  en.i  ■  h  „  I 
cleopon  ,<  ,,n.n,s  oxporionco  in  all  it.  relations 

Jt  IS,  then,  important  to  know  oxaetiv  wlnt  tl,.- 
I'to  and  w<.rk  of  .K-sus  were  if  thev  are  to  de  o    u    e 

^■consnonn."ss<>f(;odinre!atio,;toou,lle  ; 

ul.ere  sl.a  !  tins  knowlod,i,o  be  found  ?     Si.all  w^o  1,      t 

ou^seK^sotlH.  results  of  the,. r,t,.alexanm^^^^^ 

t^:iJ:^'^:r:f:K';-i3^^ 

;.;n.t;nf..n.^^^^ 

tlii'istian   cotninun  tv   nr   o^   ..     r   ■       i""  ""i^'if 
nrodnet  ?     ^  I  '     1     ,^    /^    divinely    nnraculous 

pn  (luct  (     Shall  we,  with  Euekon,  say  that  "  whoev..,' 

I^kst^  content  of  truth  in  reli^ioi^  need  not  ^^^ 

but  r.Ksy  at  once  consider  it  in  the  hi-du-^t  sfj.re     f 
.ts  development"^     Whatever  the  d.fiicul  v     f-d 
covering,  exactly  who  Jesus  was,  and  ^X•     Ife    e    K- 

-ul  .uKl  did,  the  desirable  thin/,         tn  w> 
i^'irt"  Tv  T'  ^'^''^'^"^^  consciousne'oM 
^s^  t\      "  l'"^'''-'^^-^-^  make  it,  as  WobI,    - 
mm  N.j.,  the  norm  by  which  we  measure  our  own  u..! 
tlie  centre  that^.,ves  unity  to  our  entire  exp       n     1 

rii.s  would  oblige  us  to  bring  our  .vli.iouJ  t  o    d,t 
|nto   harmony  with   our  scientific  an.fp!  d.,   S! 
knowledge  winch,  because  of  ,ts  univerJd  ch'  ' 

transcends  the  historical  and  partic.^    r      F      f^  ^ 
s  amlpomt  ,t  is  necessary  to  fi,!d  in  Jesus'  n 

ehgious  consciousness  eternal  princij>les.  to  se 
them  from  then'  histon.al  fonn,  to    unfv  thenl  with 
'•11  other  principles  known  to  us  and  to  app  -  t^m 
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the  ••(.tuhict  <.l'  liic.  .Mc.ivovor,  it  is  psycliolo^icnllv 
imavdidiihle  tliat  tlu«  int^^ipn'tiition  of  any  or  all  of 
the  somros  of  infornuitioii  coiicerniii},'  Jesus  he  deter- 
iniucil  lar^elv  1)V  tlie  ethical  and  religions  conscious- 
ness of  the  iiiterj)reter,  and  some  sort  of  unity  nnist  he 
shown  to  exist  between  the  iiulividual  and  the  objects 
of  his  consideration  if  mere  subjective  in(hvi(hiahsni 
is  to  be  obviated.  . 

The  fact  is,  however,  tliat  the  present  reh<iious 
consciousness  is  so  complex  that  any  one  of  its  ptiases 
may  be  abstracted  and  made  the  ol)ject  of  analysis 
and  scientilic  treatment  whose  result  might  acconl- 
in"Iv  be  called  a  theolopv.     This  is  precisely  what  is 
(hme.  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  imigmatic  rule  oi 
practical  interests  to  determine  which  feature  of  the 
religious  consciousness  shall  be  made  the  object  of 
theological   reflection,   and   what   the   scope   of   that 
reffectron  shall  be.     For  example,  there  is  certainly  a 
distinct  scriptural  '•  world  "  in  which  Christian  thought 
moves  freelv  about  Jesus  as  the  central  figure.     As 
•I    Protestant   Christian,  therefore,  let  me   begm  by 
assun\ing  that  the   Bibl(>  is  the  Word  of  (!od,   and 
that  it  .^hall  be  mv  purpose  to  set  forth  its  content 
in  systematic   form,  which  1   may  call  theology,  or 
possibly  Biblical  theology,  though  the  name  is  un- 
important.    This  task  is  ci.mplicated  by  questums  as 
to  how  the  Scriptures  are  to  be  miderstood  as  divmc 
revelation.     Is  the  Word  of  (Jod  the  whole  Bible  or 
a  part,  or  contained  in  the  whole  or  a  part  i     Shall 
the  liible  be  taken  literally,  or  treated  as  literature  and 
subjected  to  the  standard's  of  literary  criticism  ?     The 
systematic  arrangement  of  scriptural  teachings  is  oi 
lii.rhest    imj.ortance    for   clearness,   instruction,   and 
ministry.    The  mind  moves  gladly  in  this  scriptural  and 
doctrinal  world.     It-^  scenes  and  concei)tions  becoiiKj 
so  vivi<l  that  thev  asMime  a  yalue  ap])roximating  real 
existences,    like    that    of    the    Platonic    ideas,      llie 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  the   Saviour  and  apostle-, 
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I'uve  bec.m,.  .listinct  {\.mv,  in  tl,.  ( 'luistian  ...,Msn.„.s- 

'^'ss    and    ma    lesser   .lejr.ve    so    h.s   S|,ak,...,,eare--, 

Ifanilet  and    Bnnyan's  (.'hnstian.     The   |},l,|e  is  the 

most  u-.delv  hnown  h.uk,  its  seenes  are  ,>iet,.,ed      . 

0    nn.d  oMUar^eparl  of,he,.aee,and  thesen,enta 

sUe      lorn.s  .,t   nioral  ar<d   n-h^rious  ex,,e.,e,Hrs 
H  h  are  repeated  ui  .,ur,,elves.     As  one  looks  upon 

even  "ri\      ,'■""!   ^"-  V'''^^^""'    =^'"^   thinks  ol   the 
events  that,  took   pla.-e   th,.,e,  that   hte  i.eeome.    real 

^^|nn.n    he  hvnj,  present.      Likewise,  to  toliow  the 

>'l^lH'al  charaeters  n.  the.r  struHos  is  an  a.M.tan.e 

I  w.nnn.jz  v..-t.,nes  ,n  present eonHiets.    Con.M.n.entlv 

^1"   |>|va..h>n.   ol    the    Word,    uor>iup.    the    Snn.lav-' 

bd^<K.l  lesson  .;ate  niednafon,  and   hi^tori.-al  and 

th  u.  <,jrK,d       .euss.on  serve  to  keep  tiie   Hihheal  .on- 

the  J,ol.    ot  the  moral  prmeiphvs  thev  r'>pre>ent1ipo., 

the  eonduet  ot  the  mdividni     jn,!  ..r'fl.  •' 

Ti,,,  .  f      ^1  """\'<iuai  and  ol  the  comnunulv. 

lliis  lar  the  interpretation  (,f  the  iiible  has  been 
■owed  as  the  uork  ol  the  individual.     But  now  <  .> me 
the  (p,..st,on  as  to  the  unity  between  the>e  peiM.nd 

that  both  the  nature  ot  the  individual  and  the  matcul 
oftered  tor  reflective  analysis  and  svstcmatizatioi,  ... 
promise  ol  some  dejrree  of  nnitv  in'the  result       V  nro- 

ound  reason  tor  the  '•  antho'ntative  -  ehan.te.  ,!f 
the  Bible  Ks  to  be  found  m  the  faet  that  the  Scnoture. 
are  i,n  objective  expression  of  the  larger  race-  il,>  in 
^^Jneh  we  ])articipate.  .Since  the  Bible  islhe  depo.ho,  v 
ol  human  experien.^e,  it  so  fully  interprets  our'.lves  to 
ourselves  hat  we  att.ibute  io  the  written  words  some 
"ustie      divine  authority.-     if  what  the  Bd.le  savs 

a. is  to  h.y  hoM  ol    nund  and   heart,  no  amount  of 

'3'\;;.  '7^1'"'",y  ^-''M  ^-ve  it  a  place   in  such   a 

MS  hie.  I,>r  such  authontvand  religion  ar,.  nmtuallv 
txclusive.      It  IS  only  because  the  heart  of  mankind 
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lias  tluiiii;^  the  a^rs  pouifd  (i\it  it-^  si.now,  piaytT,  ami 
|i(.|M'  an.r»'X])iess(Ml  in  thc-c  Sciiptmr  ,  its  yruwinj^ 
(■(.riiim'li("ii>i(.n  (.f  it-rlf,  ..1  I  lie  world,  and  nf  Cod  tlial 
(,ur  lit-aits  liiid  licalitij.'.  Civcii  tliis  Miim-m."  moid 
of  lumiaii  cxiHTitMue,  fl.-  I'>il>l<'.  and  the  foM^-U'iitious 
reader,  and  the  way  is  open  to  salvation,  and  his 
theology,  th(.u<?h  primarily  personal,  will  contain 
iiianv  miportant  universal  elements.  This  is  rendered 
all  the  more  certain  by  the  fact  that,  even  the  intel- 
lectual constructions  of  the  individual  are  in  som.; 
sense  a  product  of  social  co-oi)eration. 

At  this  j)oiiit  the  objection  may  be  ex])ected  that   1 
have  not  vet  iziveu  anv  adequate  idea  of  what  (  hristiiin 
theoloj,'v"is.  'l  can  only  repeat  that  whatever  theo- 
logy isMlepends  upon  what  is  assumed  and  upon  the 
purpose  in  view.     1  be^an  by  assuiuiiif;  the  Christian 
consciousness  wh(»se  con-triK  five  analysis  is  the  ta-lc 
of  Christian  theoh)jj;y.     1  aUo  assumed  that  a   huj^e 
part  of  the  Chii-tiaii  consciousness  is  centred  about 
the   Bible,  and   that  the  theolo«:;ian   mi;,dit   hmit  his 
i)Uii)oM'  to  the  presentation  of  its  content  m  system- 
atic   f(.rm.      I'ndoubtedly    the    Christian    theoh.gian 
will  have  to  embrace  much  more,  in  the  sco])e  of  his 
purpose,  if  he  is  ade([uately  to  re})resent  the  Christian 
consciousness,  but  how  much  more  is  largely  optional. 
Indeed,  perhaps  nothing  can  be  left  out  of  the  -  Queen 
of  the  sciences"'  !      To  Biblical  revelation  miudit  be 
added  the  hi.storv  of  the  Cl\ri>tian   social  conscious- 
ness in  which  Christian  truth  may  be  supjjosed  to  be 
more  fullv  exhibited.     Alfred  loisy  in  his  criticism  ol 
Harnach'is  right  in  emj-.hasizing  the  importance  of  ihe 
objective   and    social    for   the    understanding   of   the 
nature  of  Mnistianity,  but  Loi<v  errs  in  holding  ih.it 
the  Protestant  canno't  consistently  do  this,  for  we  ha\e 
already  .shown  that,   psychologically,   the   individua 
cannot  be  umhMstood  ajiart  from  social  relations,  and 
that  there  i>  both  an  individual  and  .social  religious 
mind,  in  inseparable  relation,  with  a  memory  which 
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upon  tlH'oloyical  i^lvo^ti^ati(»tl  IVcliiii;  it  ra'ccssarv  to 
taki"  iiitd  »(»iisi(l(Matum  the  wlioir  ul  kiKiwicdgc.  1ft 
him  be  |iri'|)ar(Hl,  not  only  to  appropriato  wliat  Mienc' 
and  pliilusophv  cnnliihutc  to  liis  ta>k,  !)ut  also  laiilv 
to  la(i>  tlu!  dilliiiiltiiM  of  racli,  wliicli  in  tlic.  t-riil  leuct 
upon  tlic  solution  (»l  his  own  prohlciii-*. 

IlowcviT,  beioM'  onlaiftinj?  th<'  stopc  of  tli('ol(i<»y, 
the  motive  (»f  doin^  so  is  worth  considciiiLii.  Is  tli«' 
motive  a  cahn  cU'termination  to  >/et  at  the  truth  foi 
the  truth's  sake  '  Or,  is  this  motive  mingled  with 
a  sort  of  fear  or  nervous  anxiety,  as  the  foUowiii",' 
remarks  sujrj^est  ? 

If  the  good  whieh  is  ])romi:ied  to  the  b(  liever  is 
finally  to  be  his,  what  more  is  lacking  i  Wby  enter 
upon  a  meta|)hysic  of  Christianity  and  !nake  the  uni- 
verse Christian  and  its  forces  simply  the  instruments 
for  carrying  out  the  Chri.^tian  ideal  '.  Is  there  not, 
on  the  contrary,  a  feeling  that  the  world  is  foieign  to 
tlie  Christian,  that  the  forces  of  the  world  iiave  to  be 
conquered  and  guariled  against  le.^t  thoy  defeat  the 
spiritual  life  i  Nature  has  no  gentle,  lovely  diaractei' 
to  retider  lier  tractable.  It  is  true  there  are  the  sun- 
beams and  the  flowers,  but  what  about  the  lightning 
and  the  earthquake,  the  terrible  storms  and  the  prey- 
ing of  one  life  upon  another,  with  the  ))ain  of  disease 
and  the  terror  of  tleath  '.  But  man  himself  is  often 
more  ciuel  in  his  power  tlian  \\w-  biule.  And  yet  tlie 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  attempts  to  add  to  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  l*erson  of  Christ  as  Savioiu' 
by  making  Him  the  creating  Cause  of  the  natund 
world,  (ireat  controversies  have  taken  ])lace  ovei- 
the  absolute  nature  of  the  Terxm  of  Christ,  who  has 
been  conceived  as  the  J-ogos.  the  creative  I'ower,  after 
the  manner  of  tireek  speculation,  as  well  as  the  Lord 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  of  the  Hebrews. 

.\s  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  mere  jxiiirr  has  no 
worth  in  itself.  One  does  not  read  a  treat  l^e  on  ](hysics 
expecting  to  find  wise  counsel  for  the  conduct  ul  liie, 
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[M.r;n,M.,t.k,|.  with  natural  Ion....      H,,! .  .1  ono  ,.  to 

.uil.l ;.    .n.l-..  ,.r  uumuffv  a.,  electric  cuirvnt,  t Im-  k„uvv- 

nijr..  „f  pl.vsMs  is  iiulispensahl,..     To  place  Cluist  „, 

the  «oii,|  nl   .M,j,|,t.  even  as  creative  |',,wer,  ,s  satllv 

t<»  MUSS  what  He  really  is  to  life.     The  i.u.tive  fur<l„i„.r 

sn  IS  not.  truly  Mieufiij,..  |,„t,  springs  chiellv  Ironi  the 

auxu.ty  to  see  the  entire   universe    subonlinate.l  to 

lie  Nip... me  (ioo,|  th;,t  we  hope  for  in  Christ  as  the 

•'"ll'I'iMWit  an.l  perlecti.Mi  of  our  life.      We  \v<.ul(|  n-ike 

<  lin^t  the  Siipivnie  I'ower  in  order  t(.  he  a-suie,|  tint 

no  p.,u,-r  can  prevent,  the  consunwnation  of  tl „,|s 

that  seenMM..st  Worth  realizing,  hut  we  have  no  interest 
inthe-    Uwer     as  such.     ('onM.,|uentlv,  the  elfort  to 
explain  the  uorhl  acconlmy  f.  Christian  nrincij.les  is 
not  entirely  ,lue  to  a  .lisintereste.l  s.-ientlfic  inu.ul.e 
l-.t  ,s  in  part  ou-in-.'  to  an  an.vious  hope  that  nothing 
<'^'n  hv  loun.l  to  shake  our  tru^t.     As  a  purelv  sci.-nl.tic 
or  speculative  theory,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
iicreptance  of  a  niatehalistic  conception  of  reality  and 
ho  most  raihcal  doctrine  <.f  evolution  of  one  species 
Ironi  another,  except  some  other  theory  scientifh-allv 
more  ,-orre(  t.     The  fact  is.  however,  tha"t  the  hlessines 
we  hope  Jor  in  the  fuliilnient  of  our  spiritual  (h'stiny 
prevent    us    from    weighing   scientific    tiieories    with 
<  ritual  impartiality.     Instead,  we  rest  (.ur  hopes  upon 
hi  1st  and  then,  with  the  case  ])io-judged,  we  search 
lor  (•<.rrol.oration  of  our  faith,  by  no  means  with  the 
acknowledgment  that  we  are  readv  to  give  up  our 
laitii  il  we(h)n(,t  find  such  confirmation.     The  chances 
are  that  it  would  appear  to  he  a  sort  of  viitiie  to  ciiu'' 
to  our  faith,  all  the  n.or-  lirmlv.  despite  those  facts  o[ 
e.xp,erience  which  d<.  not  agree  with  what  we  cannot 
endure  to  doubt. 

It  IS,  then,  a  serious  question  whether  the  theoloman 
should  undertake  to  form  a  theory  of  the  universe 
w ith  ( 'hrist  as  the  central  truth.  Nevertheless,  these 
intense  religious  experiences  are  mingled  with  a  stron<T 
intellectual  necessity  to  umte  the  principles  of  faith 
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as  coinjilotrly  .is  possible  with  science  and  jiliilosophy, 
all  of  wliicli ministers  tv,  the  spiritual  life.  Nor  do  I 
think  one  can  in  the  last  analysis  accent  the  teachings 
of  Christianity  as  true,  however  giiaranteed,  unless  the 
mind  is  able  in  a  large  measure  to  fii  them  into  the 
entile  intellectual  framework  of  personal  experience 
in  the  modern  world,  whose  science  and  philosophy,  as 
has  been  shown,  not  only  afford  a  far  more  favourable 
constructive  basis  for  the  expression  of  Jesus'  view  of 
the  F;ither's  relation  to  men  than  the  science  and 
philos()])hy  of  the  age  in  which  Christian  theology  first 
developed,  but  require  that  we  I'eturn  to  the  viral 
message  of  Jesus  and  express  this  message  in  forms 
suitable  to  present  needs." 

This  brings  us  back  to  persoi  ..  life,  which  furnishes 
nuich  of  what  enters  into  the  construction  of  tleological 
svstenis.  We  ourselves  are  merged  in  the  complex  life 
of  the  present  and  our  theoh^gies  represent  our  religious 
experience,  which  is  the  pri:  try  fact.  However 
indispensal)le  our  theologies  may  be  as  fulfilling  an 
importarjt  function  in  the  s])iritual  life,  each  requires 
to  I'C  lived  if  it  is  to  be  completely  true  and  real. 
This  imjnediate  relation  of  every  theology  to  personal 
experience  seems  to  me  to  be  a  sullicient  reply  to  the 
constructive  idealist,  to  those  who  make  religious  con- 
ceptions mere  symbols,  and  to  the  piagmatist :  no  one 
can  be  a  self-conscious  personality  without  striving  to 
unify  his  religious  ideas  in  s(mie  sense  with  his  entire 
c()nq)lex  and  diverse  ex]ierience.  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  he  reproduces  the  idealist's  "  absolute  " 
theology,  if  such  there  be ;  besides,  all  our  ideas  are 
in  some  sense  secondary  and  syndiolic  of  activity  that 
involves  the  subject,  and  it  is  not  peculiar  to  religious 
ideas  to  be  so  ;  and,  lastly,  but  again  from  within  the 
])ersoiial  life,  that  is  true  which  ""  works."  l^ikewise 
theological  conceptions  become  a  sort  of  chart  of  life. 
J(<sus  stood  at  the  centre  of  things  in  the  sense  of 
cxiiressin''    the   norms   that  ought   to    be    the    con- 
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trolling  |)iiiicij)k'.s  of  activity  if  life  is  to  be  condurtcd 
in  haT'niojiy  with  reality.  These  conceptions  intio- 
(hu  0  Tiew  values  into  experience  and  cause  our  action 
to  turn  upon  new  points  of  emphasis.  Besides,  this 
chart  of  life  has  a  value  of  its  own  for  purposes  of  study, 
and  the  lelatioiis  of  the  theological  conceptions  them- 
selves may  be  pn)fitably  investigated.  Such  is  the 
functional  significance  of  theology,  which  thus  becomes 
a  relatively  good  "•  woiking  lu-jWhesis,"  and  true  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  ever  more  completely  verified  in 
experience,  giving  expression  to  our  needs  and  re- 
enforcing  the  demands  we  make  upon  ourselves  and 
upon  one  another.'^ 

AVhat,  then,  shall  be  the  fate  of  any  theological 
system  constructed  l)y  a  gi\en  individual  or  genera- 
tion '.  Let  it  be  welcomeil  as  the  utterance  of  some 
mind  that  has  had  ])recisely  that  e.xiierience  of  reality. 
If  a  man  casts  him-clf  upon  .Jesus  and  identifies  him- 
self with  what  he  linds  in  Jesus,  why  is  he  not  a 
Christian,  though  he  may  not  think  as  others  do  ? 
It  is  always  possible  that  the  fulness  of  (Jod  should  be 
revealed  in  some  individual  so  uniquely  that  the 
intellectual  fornndation  may  rightly  differ  from  that 
of  other  minds.'^  But,  when  severed  from  the  living 
e.xperience  in  which  they  were  born,  theological  do('^ 
trines  are  like  the  branches  cut  off  from  "the  vine. 
There  is  no  life  -  current  running  through  them,  nor 
can  they  bear  fruit,  unless  it  is  possible  to  engraft 
tlieni  into  another  living  experience.  Even  though  no 
one  is  able  to  use  the  theological  doctrines  prochiced 
by  anothei',  they  have  already  served  an  important 
function  in  their  author's  life. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  the  individual's 
ex])erience  and,  consequently,  his  religious  ideas  have 
in  them  universal  elements  which  prevent  theological 
constructions  from  being  merely  peisonal  and  'sub- 
jective. He  reads  the  same  Bible  as  others  in  which 
the  expciiciice  of  the  race  is  reflected  ;   he  himself  is  a 
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fragment  of  a  vaster  social  life  that  has  a  ])ast  and  a 
present ;  he  has  largely,  but,  of  couise,  not  entirely  t he 
same  needs  as  others  which  require  like  satisfactions, 
and  the  coTiceptions  which  express  them  n)ust  form 
to  some  extent  a  unity  with  the  thoughts  of  others. 
Besides,  the  believer's  place  in  the  world  as  he  co- 
operates with  his  fellows  constitutes  him  and  them 
factors  of  being  in  general.  Thus  our  thought  and 
knowledge  are  not  divorced  from  ilie  cosmic  process. 
The  more  successfully  our  experiences  are  organized 
through  the  medium  of  thought  and  brought  into 
harmony  with  themselves  and  with  the  experiences  of 
our  fellow-UK'n.  the  more  completely  organized  does 
being  itself  become.  "•  Thought's  own  work  appears 
thus  in  a  cosmic  light.  The  goal  that  thought  sets 
before  itself  .  .  .  is  to  establish  a  constant  connection 
between  oui'  methoils  and  hypotheses  and  the  real 
processes  of  Being.  If  thought  succeeds  in  apj)roach- 
ing  this  goal,  then  Being  itself  becomes  more  rational 
than  it  was  befoi'e,  because  a  new  constant  and  hai-- 
inonious  lelation  has  been  WTOught  out  and  now  is 
realized.""  Why  is  it  nottrue.then.thatourthoughts, 
our  theological  systems  while  they  live  in  our  experi- 
ence, express  througli  the  medium  of  the  human  soul 
the  divine  Spirit's  utterance  and  contribute  to  the 
unification  of  the  world-life  ?  If  so,  each  one's  thought 
of  his  religious  experience  is  itself  at  once  a  factor  of 
that  ex])eiicnce  and  of  the  Life  that  is  the  moving 
principle  of  all  existence.  Nor  is  the  belief  unfounded 
that  what  enters  into  our  personal  conception  of  the 
human  relation  to  God  is  a  divine  message.  Thus 
one  forms  his  theological  doctrines  primarily  in  the 
light  of  his  entire  experience  as  the  expression  of  his 
own  soul  to  himself,  believing  that  he  has  so  learned 
the  meaning  of  the  Father's  voice.  !  f  others  can  make 
use  of  what  is  thus  given  objective  form,  as  perhaps 
they  may  because  of  intimate  social  relations,  it  will 
be  onlv  a  further  step  in  the  harmonious  organization 
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of  linmnn  experience  by  which  future  action  may  l.e 
more  adequate  and  satisfyinf?. 

Jt  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  a  theological  system  becomes  all-inclusive 
It  becomes  in  part  at  least  unfaithful  to  the  concrete 
rehgious  experience  which  is  the  true  reality.     There 
must,  then,  be  a  proi)(n'  relation  between  theology  and 
lite.     As  hulgwnck,  in  view  of  the  many  values  and 
norms  of  activity,  thinks  it  better  to  call  ethics  a  study 
rather  than  a  science  of  conduct,!^  so  may  theology 
not  mappropriately  be  called  simply  organized  think- 
ing in  the  service  of  religious  experience,  studving 
religious  beliefs  from  many  sides  in  order  to  learn 
what  deeds  ot  will  are  fitting  in  the  subject's  present 
relations.     Such    studious    reflection    upon    roiiirious 
experience  will  also,  when  expressed,  minister  to  the 
lie  ot  the  religious  community,  making  communica- 
tion and  mutual  edification  possible.     The  different 
results  of  theological  thinking  are  not  regrettable,  for 
they  may  be  regarded  as  signs  of  real  and  varied 
experiences   which   cannot   be  entirely  embodied   in 
fLxed  objective  fornnilas.     It  is  rathei'  a  condition  of 
vital  religious  experience  that  the  theological  activitv 
ot  the  mind  should  be  made  constantlv  to  serve  how- 
ever variously,  m  subordination  to  the  living  faith 

A  final  suggestion  may  be  made  concernin<T  thef)- 
logical  instruction.  Psychological  analysis  makes  it 
clear  that  the  social  religious  consciousness  alone  can 
have  a  history  formed  about  doctrines  that  ;'re  the 
pr..ducts  of  the  co-.,perative  thought  of  the  members 
oj  the  religious  communitv.  These  doctrines  are  the 
objective  nnnd  of  Christian  societv."  Althoiifrh  the 
individual  IS  inseparable  from  social  relation,  he 
reacts  upon  this  objective  thought  according  to  the 
needs  and  conditions  of  his  owi  individuality.  While 
the  theological  instructor  may  set  forth  the" results  of 
his  own  reaction  upon  this  objective  mind  as  the  best 
conception  he  can  form  of  what  diristianitv  means  in 
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tho  light  of  its  hiwtoiy  and  his  own  cxi)orioii('e()f  it 
in  the  ])resent,  lot  ^-ni  do  so  with  the  sole  aim  of 
arousing  the  studei  .  to  do  likewise,  treating  his 
instructor's  tlioughts  as  only  a  factor  in  that  objective 
mind  of  the  Christian  comnuinity  to  which  he  in  turn 
must  adjust  himself  as  a  'nidition  of  his  own  spiritual 
development.  But  let  the  theologian,  of  whatever 
rank,  eJitcr  upon  his  heritage  of  intellectual  freedom 
wliicli  science,  philosophy,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  have  prepared  for  him.  Nor 
is  this  inheritance  appropriated  without  a  struggle. 
To  })e  stripped  of  our  Augustine  or  Luther  or  Calvin  or 
Weslev  and  to  stand  alone  with  the  fact  of  Christianity, 
that  is,  to  stand  intellectually  alone  with  Christ  in 
order  to  determine  His  place  in  our  world  of  truth, 
humbles  us  with  a  sense  of  our  limitations.  But  there 
is  no  other  way,  for  to  seek  relief  by  the  adoption  of 
another's  thoughts  is  delusive  comfort  and  is  to  fail 
of  our  privilege.  It  may  be  that  by  saying  what  we 
think  of  our  relation-  to  (Jod,  Christ,  and  oiir  fellow- 
men  in  the  light  of  what  is  given  for  guidance  in  the 
past  and  present,  we  shall  assist  each  other,  not  only 
to  think  more  wisely  but,  also,  to  minister  to  each 
other's  spiritual  welfare  and  vision  of  God,  whom  to 
know  is  Eternal  Life,  the  Supreme  Good. 
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<;i)in|M'i/,,  drill,-  Thhikern,  i.  p.  ;(!• ;    .Mi'ii/.ics,  llinlurii 
.  llS'.t.     (imipMro  ('.   1'.  Tii'lc'a  tlitiifiils  of  Ihc  Sr'nnrv  nf 
.">",  for  (Titlcistn  of  the  theory  "f  Crcii/.cr,  wliicli  I  do  not 
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.".  Ctl,  itit.  ■2\2.  from  which  iiiiot.ilions  are  taken  ;  I'lato,  I'lwi'lo  ;  I'lato, 
'/'//"/( /w«,<  (.Srrilmcr  \'A.).  par.  17:.';  Ki iiMic.\tk.  \i\.;  rauLsen,  iS'//"*''''" 
(;/'  nlliic-:  chaps,  i.  anil  iii. 

11.  I',e,'e   IS.      '/a'Wit,  Oiilliiii'/i  (f  d'rerk  I'liilnfOjiln/. 
\-2.    I'a-c  L'O.      IMato.   Hrpiihlir,    hk.    vi.    .■"><)2 

S.  nil  -Hunk  ill  Audi  lit  I'liilii.tojihi/,  pp.   Iit2,  1!I7. 

i;f.    I'a.L'c  21.      Wclier,    l/i-'lon/   of   l-liiln.^o/ilii/.    |.p. 
7'iniiii '!■<■.    Makcwell,  Sniircr- Honk,  )ip.    itilMli.H. 

The  term  iion-hcinii.  n'n  f"-,  and  the  term  matter,  'Av,  have  had 
dllicicnt  interpretations  in  the  history  of  ancient  thought.  The  terms 
arc  often  not  easily  (listii\i;uished.  The  school  of  I'arinenides,  47(1  li.c, 
identllied  non  licinii  \\ilh  empt.v  s|]ace  and,  sinic  everythitii;  that  is 
must  lie  fill,  empty  sp.icc  h.is  no  existence.  For  tiie  atoniists,  the  void 
iM-  space  or  iion-licint^  must  lie  real,  for  the  void  is  necessary  for  th(> 
movement  of  the  atoms.  I'lato.  who  denies  empty  space  as  a  fact, 
ass, lined  a  relative  world  of  non-beinj;,  the  counli'rpart  of  ignorance, 
as  the  njiposite  of  hi.s  Ideas,  and,  interpreting  it  ^Iso  as  space,  regarded 
il  as  tile  matrix  out  of  which  the  worlil  was  created.  .Ari.stotle  at- 
tempted to  give  the  term  Tion-heing  a  dynamical  interpretation.  "  As 
all  nature  moves  hetwceii  the  [lotcntial  and  the  eom|»Kted,  the  potential 
uMiu!  at  once  is  and  is  not.  On  one  side,  it  is  the  medium,  the 
matter,  through  which  the  form  realizes  it.self ;  and  it  is  also  the 
restraint  ul;ich  iirevenis  the  full  exhiliition  of  form  and  which  is 
responsilije  loi  failures  and  deviations  from  the  main  line  of  develop- 
ment." ]?eing  a  naturalist,  Aristotl<>  ina.v  have  had  in  mind  the  fact 
that  egns  .111(1  seeds  are  all  very  much  alike,  but  the  animals  and  plint.s 
licvel'ipcd  from  them  are  verv  ililTereut. 

"  .Accoriliimlv  his  o  I'uuis  is  germinal  Ijcing,  not  amounting  to  exist - 
■  11 'c  :  while  his  entelechy  is  the  perfect  thing  that  ought  to  grow  out  of 
that  gi'rm.  .Matlcr,  which  he  a.s.sociatcd  with  stiilV,  lumber,  metal,  is 
that  iiniliilcieiitiated  element  of  a  thing  which  it  must  jios.sess  to  have 
(■Mil  germinal  being.  Since  matter  is,  in  itself,  indeterminate,  it  is 
aKo  in  itself  unknowable  ;  but  it  is  both  determinable  by  form  and 
kiiowablc,  even  sensible,  through  form."  l''orm  is  for  Aristotle  not 
prior  to  matter,  but  a  development  of  it  as,  for  exam|ile,  the  soul  which 
is  an  outgrow  til  nf  the  bodv.  Turc  form,  however,  a.s  ultimate  actuality 
or  liod,  is  |ii!or  to  potentiality. 

The  Stoics  drop  the  dualism  that  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense 
in  l'!a!:i  and  .\iistotlc.  .".iid  regard  matter  anil  mind  as  ditfcrent  aspects 
Hi  the  same  thing,  a  sort  of  compound  of  the  I'ois  of  Anaxagoras  and 
the  "  ceiitra.l  lire  '■  of  Heracleitus.  In  Pliilo,  matter  as.sumes  a  positive 
(  haractcr  since  it  is  impure  and  e\il.  making  it  impossible  for  (iod  to 
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cnt.T  into  direct  n'liitiiiii  with  it.  In  \co-l'vtli.i.:<n'c,inisin,  thcro  is  a 
Mliarp  iliiiilisiii  liftwccn  Hpirit  unil  nialliT,  the  furiiicr  Ijcirii,'  ttic  ^'(md, 
|iiirc  |)iin(i|il('  in  life,  tlu^  latliT  the  liiid,  iiiiliiily  |iiin(i|ilc.  hi  .N.'d- 
I'l.itonisMi,  tiDn-licini,'  iis  cinpty  spiac,  piivation,  tlic  id).si)iiit('  ()|p|i(i.sit(' 
of  pure  liciiij,'.  limits  tlic  niaiiifcslation.s  of  litiriL;  iind  is  the  cause  uf  i\  il. 
In  (InostiiisMi,  tilt!  oricntid  dualism  iircdoniinatcs.  The  niatfrial 
world  (i At;)  stands  in  sharp  (ontrast  to  the  world  of  the  good.  'Ihc 
world  of  evil  is  full  of  attivi'  cnirgy  and  hostile  powi'rs.  Cinostii  isrn 
also  (irohalily  responds  to  (Ireek  iniluenee  in  the  dualism  lielwccii 
spirit  and  matter,  .so  that  it  may  be  .said,  (inoslieism  (omliines  the 
(Jreeli  ojiposition  between  spirit  and  inattei-,  a  higher  and  lower,  with 
the  Zoroastrian  dualism  of  two  hostile  worlds  slatidiriL'  in  .ontr.i^t  to 
each  other  like  light  and  darkness.  Out  of  the  eondiination  cif  the-;e 
two  dualisms  aroso  the  tea<hing  of  (Jiiostiiism,  with  ils  thorough-going 
pessimism  and  fundamental  ascetii  ism. 

Various  forms  of  th(!  dualislie  tendency  appear  also  in  the  .New- 
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H.  1^  .MaA-kiiitosh.  Thf  Dniiriiir  of  Iht  I'cr.fni' of  Chris-t,  chap.  i.  ;  Mar- 
nacU,  117/11/  ('v  (  hri/iliiniili/ !"  [>.  21  ;  al.-.o  'I'hi  .V</y/«(/.v  nf  ./e.iiiii  (trans.), 
l)p.  1  till- 172,  22S-2.')2. 

;>.  I 'ai;i' .")().  K.  ('.  liaur,  Chnrrh  lli<iii,ii.  i.  p.  :{(>  f.  ;  Haiiiack, 
II i^'i'i;/  I'l  l>o,iii,ii,  i.  ."i^.7ti  ;    also  11 /;a(  i,i  (  Iri <'iiiiili/  ;  p.  ."),"). 

4.  l'ai.'c  .")7.  llolV.linir,  I'hitonophii  of  Uilijinii,  p.  171  f.  ;  l'>,nir. 
Church  llistori/,  i.  p.  7:i  ;  Kant.  />/«'  U'li'jioii  i unrrliiilh  ilir  (iriir.iii  ih  r 
lil'i.i.iiii    Vfriiinifl. 

.").  I'aui-  •')!).  r>iTi;soii,  ■/'//„(  -/,/,('  /•',-,,  II  ,7/,  pp.  l_'il,  l:!(l;  Cool.'V, 
S  ,ri,il  Urii'iiiiznli'iii.  cliap.  \\.  ;    W'ciiilr.  I:,  itim  ii-'/i  of  (  '•rixtiiniihi.  i. 

t).  I'ailrlH.  C.  K.  Foster,  Tin  Fiinilil'i/  of  tin  ( 'hri-^fioii  /;<  iiijiim . 
p.  li  ;    Lot/.r,    Ml  lil/ihi/^ir,  !>rv.  27. 

7.  I'airi' (i;i.  I'i.ito.  I,'' /iiihllr,  hk.  iii.  pais.  :1S(>  :i:slt,  021,  .Srriliiirf 
F<1.;  also  I'hncilo  and  Apoloiji/. 

5.  I'aL.'!'  <i.").  FiK'krn.  /,■  '.<  iix'iii.^i  li,tiii,ii,p_ii  iji-ik;  r  />,  „/,, ,-,  p.  l;;!i  f.  ; 
('.  I'.  Tit  ie.  l-:i,iiiiiil.<  III'  III.'  Si-i.in;-  of  Hilii/ioii'.  ii.  Lcrl.  \'lll.  ;  Altrul 
Loisy,  Tin'  'i.K/.rl  11,1,1  III,  rinirrli  (\'.»>'.\).  p.'  10.")  f. 

I'rofcsscf  Roycc,  in  his  work  on  Tin-  i'rolilrni  of  ('hriiliiniilii,  holds 
that  thrrc  an-  tliri'i^  cs.sciitial  Christi.in  ideas  :  First,  that  "  tiie  saKatioii 
of  tlie  individual  man  is  ilcterniined  hy  some  sort  of  niemlicrship  in 
a  certain  spiritual  i.oniiininity.  a  rcliL'iuiis  coMiiniinity,  in  wliosu  life  the 
Cliristian  virtues  aiv  to  reach  their  liiutiest  expression  and  the  spirit  of 
the  .Master  is  to  olitiiin  its  eartldy  fnllilrneiit  '"  (i.  .'!U).  riiis  is  wliat 
Jesus  called  the  kinu<loiii  of  Heaven.  For  I'auj.  tile  love  that  springs 
up  in  Jcsiis  develops  into  a  eonimunity,  a  Church,  which  was  for  him 
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tli(!  very  pri'-M-mi-  of  liis  Lonl.  S.c.md,  tlmt  "  tlm  imlivi.liiiil  Iniiiiiui 
Immiij;  is  l.y  iiiitun-  .subject  to  Home  ovcrwIiclrniriK  moriil  biiidi'ti,  fi,,,,, 
w'lirh.  if  ,  .  i.mI,  he  (Mtitiot  iscapc."  Tim  tliinl  idea  i"  tli.it  of  ntm,,'. 
m.Mit  |irovii.  (1  l)y  till-  (liviiif  |>lari  for  tlm  nMliiii|,iioii  of  iiiatikitid. 
|{r)yrr  Mciiis  to  iittributi'  to  I'liiil  rutlicr  tliiiii  to  .Ichiim  tliii  ri-io^iijlioii 
of  the  iiiiporlHiKiM.f  tin-  Koci.il  ri'liVtioiis  in  the  iiidividiial's  HaKalioii 
(■.\|irt',s.scd  ill  the  ii)iiif|)lioii  of  rmnilxTHliip  in  tlir  ilivlrie  (0111111111111  v, 
.uid  it  is  true  tlial  tlie  a|Mi>t|e  wan  iti.slniinenlal  in  c^talilisliini;  ai'iii 
ilevel<.|>iii;X  llie  Cliiii-eii.  |{ii(  I  tliiiik  thai  the  iiiiportiWiie  (,f  tlie"!^oeial 
relations  in  the  salvation  of  tlie  iiidi\  iriiial  is  iiufilied  in  .(esiis'prearhinn 
of  ihu  kingdom  ot  lloaveii  and  of  the  hiial  relation  of  men  to  (iod,  who 
lire  eonse(|iieiitly  to  lo\«  and  sirve  one  another  as  <  hildreii  of  ih,. 
Heavenly  Tather.  Outside  of  this  lili.il  relation  in  thi'  kiiiL'doin  there 
is  no  true  life  to  he  found.  Surely  desiis  knew  the  inoiar  ljurd<'n  of 
men  and  their  helplessness  if  unaid'ed.  His  love  passed  I.evond  eon- 
demnalion  as  iiiinec  issary  that  it  mi<,dit  provide  a  way  of  esrap.'  in  tho 
atonement  throiic^h  whieh  men  have  entraiieu  into  the  kint'dom  and 
el<'rnal  life. 

!l.    I'a«e  7(».      Lad. I,  Tht„r;i  uf  RniUhi,  p.  H.'i. 

10.  Ta^'e  7:t.  Hotldini;.  I'rohUms  <,f  l'/i!l,,.i,ipl,i/,  pp.  |;t7,  I.-,]. 
James,  'I'/n:   Will  ti,  Jiilitir,  I'riiiliiKitisin,  .1   I 'I, mill. si  Ir  I '  11  i ,-.' i:->' ' 

.Adilitional  referctiees  on  the  ehapfei  :  \V.  .\.  Brown,  'l'/i>  /'.'.vm  ,„>• 
of  ('/irisi;,i,iil!/  ;  .M.  Schmidt,  Tlir  ffijihit  'if  Siizar^lh,  v'  :\y^.  i\-xi.  • 
.M-(;iliert,  rhii  Apo.slnii,-  .l,jr.  p.  ;il  f.  ;  Weizsacker,  T/a  A/.n.-lulu;  .li/^. 
of  tin:  Clirislinii  Cliiircfi,  hk.  i. 


(Il.VI'TKIt    IV 
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rilK    HK(;INM.M:S    ok    CKRISTIA.N    TIIKOI.OOV 

1.  I'a.     7.").     .\ugiistiiie,  r.y;(/;*s/o/i.s.  Ilk.  .\.  chap.  \iii. 

2.  I'age  7.").      Fairbairii,  I'liilo.njplii/  of  the  (  liristi,i,i  l!tl'fji<,ii.  p.  4.'!8. 
:{.   Pages  7ti  and  82.    Imli  hlednessisiicknowleiigi'd  to  llic  followini;: 


„  -  -     *"if; 

(Jilliert,  ./t.w(.v;    Wcrrile.  Jin/iiiiiiiKjM  of  f/iri-stiniiil'l ;    Harnack,  lli.ston/ 
of   hoijiim,    also    Tlif    Siviimis    of  JesKs  ;     I'liciderer,    I'liilnso/ihi/  uh'it 
Ikrdoiiiiidit  of  IMiijioii  \   Viiird,  Ei-obilioii  of  Hf'Hijioii  :    H.  I! 
tosh.  The  Doruhie  of  the  I'erxon  (;/'  I'krint  ;    Kainv,  The  Aiiei.  „ 
Church;    Schmidt,   The   I'ruphet  of  ynzuritk  ;   'clarivc.    I'he 
Doelrine  of  (Imt. 

4.  I'a'gi;  82.     Krdmann-  //iVory  <;/■ /'/(,7. 
HiHloni  of  Dogiiiii,  i.  22ti-28l). 

5.  I'ugeS:!.      Irenaeiis,  A(jninst  Itereil^x 
The  J'hilo.iojihiriil  Brixit  of  l!eligio/>,  p.  2.'(1. 

0.  I'a ges  83  and  87.  Krdmaini,  lli.stonj  of  philo.-n/J  1/.  -.rva.  122, 
124,  12.', ;  JJaur,  Church  ULitftrij.  i.  p.  2:i.j  f.  ;  Hippol\tiis.  Uvful'iUon  1,/ 
All  llirenies,  hk.  vii.  ehap.s.  viii-xiii.,  xvii-xi.x.  ;  Schr.tf,  Church  HtMoni, 
ii.  sec.  124,  alsc  p.  4S:i  f.;  W.itson,  The  I'hiloxojihical  Ilu4si,f  lleli^jlni,, 
p.  270  f.  ;  Kainv,  The  Ancient  C/ilholic  Church,  chap.  \i,  ;  \|ackinUish, 
The  /hirlriui-  ofihe  Prrson  of  Christ, 

7.  Riircs  84  and  8S.      jl  uim.  k,  ///-/v,//  'f  li.»ium,  i.  l.'.T.  ii.  2!. 

8.  I'ago  8'.).      Ircnaeiis,  A^juiu-^l  Ilin^ii-^.  hk.  i.  ch.ip.  \.   1. 


~so,.h,,,  : 

I'refaci 


.Mackin- 

/('  '  nlhoUc 
<  hrisliiiii 

Harnack, 

Watson, 
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it.    I'ani-  S!(.     Ti'itulli  in,  Oh    J're.srriiiliiin.i  iij<tin.>l    llinlic.^  i  li.i|). 

XJll. 

10.  I'ly.'  !Ml.  Haniiuk,  lli-dinj  uf  lhi<jmti,  ii.  Jlllti;  HuHi.iii^, 
i'lliluni/ilil/  nf  luliiiiini,  p.    IT.'t  f. 

11.  I'iiur  '.M(.       Tiitiiiii,  Ailiirms  to  the  <lrirkn,  cliiip.  in. 

12.  I'li^c  IM).  'J'i'itiilliaii,  Un  I'tescrijiliiiii'i  iiijdintt  llm/ic-i,  rli,i|n. 
\ii.  \.\i.  xxxvii. 

I.'J.  J'auc  !t|.     Clfmiiit,  Stromntii,  vol.  i.  ilia|).  ix. 

14.    rage  !tl.     Ibid.  vul.  i.  iliupH.  ii.  and  vii. 

I."..    I'ai,'.-  !t|.      Ilwl.  vol.  i.  <lia|i.  v. 

Hi.    I'ano  !tl.     .StlialT,  Chiinh  Ili^tori/,  ii.  p.  ;i:(. 

17.  l'a)4c  !»1.  Drigcii,  Coiitrit  i'tlsmn,  cli  ip.><.  xxviii.  and  xwm.  ; 
•  riLstiii,  IHdUnini'  irith  Iri/pfiK. 

Is.   I'agc  ItJ.     Origfn,  Coittni  ('ilsiun,  ciiap.  ii. 

lit.   Viiff-  !t2.     Schatr.  Chiircl,  IliMon,.  ii.  p.  |(»:(. 

2(».   Taj:.'  !t.t.     Ihid.  li.  104l2it. 

21  I'auc  !tj.  Krdniann,  IJiitori/  of  I'liilo.'to/ilii/,  m, m.  |:!1  I  It  : 
Hairiack,  llixlori/  of  Doijmu,  ii.  p.  172  f.  ;  llatcli.  Ilihturl  l.iflun.i 
(IHHN),  pp.  12til2it;   on  tho  whole  Midijii  t.  pp.  17I-2N2. 

22.  i'agf  !••'>.     HarniK-li,  lli-ilonj  of  lioijnia,  ii.  17(II77.  221. 

2.'{.   I'agc  !U!.     thhstin  .Martyr,  Firf<l  AjmUkj;/,  chap.  x\i. 

24.   I'agf  '.Ml.      ///('/.  chaps,  xn.  .\iii.  ;  Siroiul  A)i<jn,ii/,  (  liaps.  .\.  \ni. 

2.").    I'ago 'J7.      llaniiick,  II iKtori/  o/lM/(jiiiii,  ii.  22(1-221. 

20.  I'.ige  07.  Ihid.  ii.  2;i,"» ;  .SLukintosh,  Dofliai':  of  tin  J'trson 
of  (.'lirint,  p.  l.").'i. 

27.  I'agc!)!).  Clement,  Slroni'iln,  \>k.  i.  chaps,  i.  iv.  v.;  I  liaries 
Higg,  The  Chriilinn  I'l'itoin'tt-^  of  Akwumlriii,  pp.  2!)-.'>7. 

•2H.    I'agc  !)!).     ilariiaek.  Ui-lori/  of  Dojuhi,  ii.  p.  ;J2S. 

2,'  I'agc  \W.  Hiii'^,  Thi;  Chri.ilinii  i'tiitoiii.il.'^,  ni'f.  \v.  ;  .Mackintosh, 
l>octri)ii:  if  the  I'erxon  of  ('hri.il,  pp.  1.">!)-I(!t. 

liU.   I'agc  101.     CIrigcn,  iJe  iiriiii-ljui.i,  l,k.  iv.  chap.  i.  II. 

:U.   I'.igc  101.     Hanuick,  Jli.ilori/  (f  iJo'jmu,  ii.  'SM>. 

:i2.    I'agc  lOI.      Oiigen.  I)e  jtrinripii..;  I)k.  i.  chap.  i.  .'i,  0. 

3;{.   I'agc  102.      Bigg.  The  <'hri.ili<ui  I'lntoni.sf.t,  pp.   l.",'.)-|t)|. 

;{4.   I'agc  102.     Origcn,  Ih  jiriiici/tii.i,  l>k.  i.  eh  ip.  ii.  2,  ,"1,  4. 

;!.").    I'agc  lo:{.      //)/(/.  bk.  i.  (hap.  ii.  S. 

:!().  J'agc  lo;{.  Ibiil.  l)k.  i.  chap.  ii.  2,  3;  Augustine,  Di  Trii.ihile, 
Ilk.  V.  cha|).  viii, 

37.  I'ag.^  103.  In  the  following  order:  Uaruink.  Ui.^!o,-i/  of  l>o,/mn, 
ii.  3.")0-3rjS  ;  Urigen,  J>e  princiiiiin,  lik.  i.  chaji.  iii.  7,  Preface.  I ;  eha|i. 
\  iii.  4. 

3S.  I'agc  10,').  Athanasiu.s,  l>i.i,;,nr^>ioj  n„il  th'  .1 -inihi,  Disc-.urse 
1.  chap.  ii.  5. 

3!).  I'agc  lOS.  Il,i>l.  Discourse  1.  sees.  ,'.-3!)  ;  (olilion,  J/<iliiie  iiii'l 
Full  if  the  Rdiiiitu  Eiiijiire,  ii.  p.  32ti. 

40.  I'agc  lOS.     Athanasius.  rnntni  (lentf.i.  .sees.  2  and  ,">. 

41.  I'agc  lOS.  Atlianasius,  Ih  iiininintiniir  nilii  Ihi,  sees  4  d 
S,  2t),  27. 

12.    I'au'c  108.      Hamach,  lliitor;/  of  Doijimi.  iii.  p.  1(0. 

43.  I'.igc  10!).  .Xiee/ii'  iiiid  I'o.il  Xiceiie  fathers,  second  series,  iv., 
I'rulcgonicna,  cliap.  i\'.  I  ;  Kaftan,  'The  Truth  of  the  ('hri^linn  Hilii/io,i', 
i.  !i:!-|iH):  Sclnuidl.  7''"  Tmphil  of  Xozurelh.  cliafi.  vii.  This  author 
s.i\,  (p.  LMI7)  tliat  a  p.iMy  called  tlic  .{to,ji  rejected  llic  (..ospel  of  .lohn 
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lis  simrioils  l)C(:iiiMc  tlii.y  iv;;iir(lf(l  til.'  itppliciil  ion  of  lln'  .  ,111.  .pliuti  i.f 

till'  l.uydS  t(l,|rHll-i;lsa  new  ami  c|:llll.'lTlllJ^(l..<  tlini'.        Wllllli-.  Illijilniill'l 

i>l'(  liinti'iHih/,  ii.  (  lm|i.  Mii.  ;   <;illiril,  Ji  Mn,  ^,,  (!:>  f. 


en  \i"n:i{  V 


Tin:  ri:Hiiiii  m    Tit.vN'-niiis 

l.iTKitvTriii::    WrM.  Mil,  /■/(-■  r,/Ho»  ,-///„   .\,  „■  7'i  st,,,,,'  ,<> ;  (■,i,|,(.r 

('.•■||r(;iv;:(iry,  77/.  < 'u,,,,,,  'tml  l\  jt  ..f  Ihi  Sur  'l\.^l,nn>  „l  ;  \.  II.Mlcillir, 
riirhl  h,rr,',ill',in,^,.  11:;  Kill;  (J,  |5.  K,.s|,T,  77.,  yhmlili/n/ll,,  I  luiMliJ,' 
/i'lli'/i'iii.  cli.iiw.  111.  i\,  ;  S.ili.itiiw.  Ii'ili'/iuiis  „!'  .), Ill,,, rill/.  Ilk-,  j.  II.  ; 
Si  h.ill,  Ciniir/i  l/i~l,„;/,  iji.,  nU,,  77/.  (,-,/./-■  .,/' (  7 //./,  „,/.,/,/  ;  l''is|irr, 
llisl,,,-)/  i,f  Chri^l'cin  Ihidrin,  ;  .MmUiiitiisli,  Ihirln,,'  „////,■  I'lrsim  ../' 
('Iin\f  ;  ICiirk.ii.  t.ili'ii.1'1 1' ■■,■/,,!  II  nil,/,  II  //;■/,,>■()■  IhiiLir;  Wat,. .11,  77/'/' 
l'liil„s„i,/,;n,t  ll,i<;.-,i,f  l{,ti.i„,„  ;    ll.iniiick,  //iW.<r./ ../'/<.,./,//.;.  anil  .1/,,,/. 

,f,ili;.-<„i  mill  ilii  r,,,,i,ssi,„i.H  ../'  AiiiinMiiii,-;  Ifisi,,-'./  ,,f  i'i,;i,,.-<,,i,i,i/,  i,v 

Knliiiaiin,  UVI.rr,  |)i'  Wiilf  ;  Lim.  lliih.ni  uf  h„i,il^,li,,ii,  j,  ;  I5iiikli\, 
.Short  lli.sl.,r<i  lit  Siihiriil  >;-i,  ,1-1,  ;  (;il.|„.ii,  Ihii;,,,  ,i„,l  f.ill  ,,f  I;,,.,,,],, 
h'lii/.ir,',  \i.  :  Syiiiiin.ls,  lt,i,„h^,,in  in  l''il,/;  A.  11.  Niamilki.  I'liiirrli 
Hill,,/,/,  lli^l"ri/i'l'.liilil',,/'i.l!,i/iti.s„i,  Ui.tlonii,/  ll,.  Il,ij.i:^l.  ;  XiMiid.T, 
Chiiirli  l/i"!,,ri/ :  Cn-rn,  llisl,,ri/  .,/'  Kiiijlmiil  \  Sc'liolnii,  /■.';■'/  /,/  /Vn- 
hstiiiil  h'i,'iliili''„i  ■  Calvni,  /;/.«//V///..i  :  '  Hr.vic.  //..///  l!,„i„iii  h'ln/ii'ri- ; 
H:U\k<;  Uisliiri/  III  tl„  1'ii,„k-  I^okv.  Tlit  '-ui/iil  nini  lli,  <  hmrii  ;  I'aiil 
SaliatiiT,     Moil,  nii  1111  :      .Mollry,     /V/f  Hi/iiililir;     Slii-Mnii    anil 

Ha^rnliarh,  /f i-hin,  ,'.'  < '/,ii-<i;,i,i  lli„ii.,  lolijuiii  Sinilii.  77/    I'iiUhI 

Slulis  I'olJi,-"  li;<l„;/;  CarrDll,  Tli,  .  ;.y,9//,v  fon;^,,/  ll,.  li,;'../ 
.S7.(A  .<. 


'ilAi'TK!:    VI 

A   NKU    i'iiii..is.in.v:    Tiiit.ircii  si.i.k  tm  woi'.i/n    wu  luin 

I.  I'agu  V.i'.K  Auj,'ii.-tiii.-.  1)1  Triiiilnli.  Iik.  i\.  rlia|.s.  li.  iii.,  l,k.  \. 
cliap.  .\ii.  ;  I'llridiTci-,  I'liilof!o/ilii/  ami  Diriloiniii  nl  .,/'  I;,i;./i,ii,  jj 
|..  -'lU  f.  ;    I'voycc,  77/t-    II  .//7'/ ((//./ Mf:  /;„///■/,/,/,//,  i.  ,,.  L'.-Jii. 

■2.    I'aav  \:VX     Caiiil,  Tin  I  rllinil  J'lnlos.,,,!,,,  „f  K,iii',  1.  p.  71. 

;i.  I'.mr  i:ii).  iluil'ilni!,', /'/.<■/.,..,,;•/,//.'■/,•, //,//././,  pp.  ;iij-:iiti;  also 
SaliatiiT,  liiliijioihs  of  Aiillitirilii. 

[.   I'age  14U.      l|..li',|jiig,  /'/./7./«,/.//./  ,,/  HtUi/ion.  p.  :,[:,. 


Hi 


r-l 
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:».Hi;     A  ( ONSTIM  (  TIVK  I'.Asis  Foi;  TriKOlAXiV 

11.  Va^r  111.     \ril,li-s   l>.^.  u(.  .,  Am.hh  \'.  |..  u'Tit;  M.I h.„|.  |,jrt 

iv.;     Mfllll.lllnlls,    111.    \.    \l. 

12.  I'a«c   Ul'.      <:it:>i,  Th.    I  r,/,,:,!  flnl,,.,,,,l,,,  ,,/    h„„r.,     n    H(» 
lit.    1',.^.     I  \-2.      II;. I.   I.   |,.  !l,-,.  ' 

l».    I'av'r    I  lit.       //,!./.   |,.  ;iH. 

I.'i.    j'.ii;.-  I»;l.      It/uoii,    ,V.„„„/    Onim,,,,,!.    wvix.    \, m.  ;      U.Imt 

lllstnril  nl    I'lillimniihii,   |i.   ;t(NI. 

!•'.    I'.i^'-   I  i;l.      1.,hU,.,     /■•..«„,,    ,■.,„,■,/■„/»,,    //„,„„„     I  .,./., '■l-iiulni./ 
I'k.  I.  cliiii.  I,  :.'. 

17.    l',,;;,.    III.       //,„/.   |,U.   li,  ,1,;,,,.   ^,|,.  s.jll 

I.H.    I',,-,.  IK.      //,„/.  |,U.  IV.  ,|ia|,.  „i.  (I. 

lit.  j'.ip.  Ml.     U.  rk.i,  V, /Vn,-,/,/, ,  „/  A '.'.//.,  |. p.  ::n.  :t I.    s,,. 

al^o  III.-   |)|.ili.i;ui',   ••  hiMii,.  \iMi.,|   |,.,iiuil.i^;,.." 

2i».   |'.,u,-  111-     lliiMi,-,    />,„/,„    ,,,    //„„„,„    .v,,^,,,,    l,|..    i.    p.iii    I 

HIT.     I. 

21.    I'.i.'..   m.      //,/,/.  |,L  I.  ,,;„.,  ,,..  .s,,,,  ,; 

L'l'.    I'.i«.'   II.",.      (  ,111.1.  (  rlir.il  l'/i,lus,,,,ln/ ../  h.uit,  1.  |,.  ,v; 

l';i.   I'.iH.'  U.-i.      Kml,    (  ,,V„,„,     „/     r,,r,     l:,.,.,„i.     I'l.-f,,,,..     Kn-st 
l'..lltliMi  ;    »  ,iilil.  I'niiral  I'/nh.^,././,!/  ,,/  h<n,l.  i.  |,.  !l  f. 
^    -M.    I'llK'.-   U«.      K.nil  s    ''i,!,,,-,-   (,',  ,s,.,.,„„|    K.liii,,',,.      ,s,,„    \\.i|.s,,M-s 
tSi  hrlniuM,  |i.    1  |. 

„„-■"'■    ^'•'«''    '"*•      H'-''"''!'—  HI  l.'M    lMAI.lM.|fs(r.iii.|,itii,ii  ,,f  K.iMl-,-. 
/  fiiiiri)  (i/  l-.thii-.-i. 

L'ti.  I'ml'i'  I.-iI.  K.imI.  (  rili,,.,.  ,■/■./„,/,„„.  i,>,  liMM^liil.-.l  l.v  .1  II 
l..rM;inl.  p.  .'(N  ;    W  aNoii'.s  N, ,',, /;.„,v.  p.  ;;;;ii. 

■21.   I'.ii;.-  I,",l.     .s,.,.  _'.-,  ;il„n,  , 

-.N.  I'ai.,.  I,-,:.'.  li,., ■„,,,, I'..  Ir.iii-I.ili.iii  ,,f  triH<i,n  „/  .f,n/,/,„.„t, 
liitHHliulion,  |i.  XII.      i\iiir  ivfcriTl.v.s  in  \v\l  to  tins  «i,iU 

-Vt.  I'.if  I.;:.    //,/,/.  |,|,.  i-is. 

.-il'.  I'.i;:.'  l.-.t;.  .\l.|.,,|t  s  ti;iii>l,;t,.„i  .,f  K;i„f^  Thnr,/  „f  lO/n.-. 
2lli  I. 

.;i.  I'a-.'  i.-.(>.    r.iin!, ,  ,;/;,■, I  />/i;i,, .,.,,/,,,  „/■  h-„„i.  i.  pp.  su  sc. 

M.    r..-i'   1,)/.      K.iiil  .s    Thior;/  „l    Ijh,,..    .\l,l„,i|\    lr.,,islal„,n.    ,,. 
211  t.     C.Mip.wv  ;,ls..  .lam.-,  77„    II  ///  in  I;,:;..,,  ,,,  |  f.  .    ,,|^„  (.,,,;, 
11  //.;/  IS  I'rihiniitH-'ii,  .',  p.    l;.'. 

:i:;.    I',iu.'   I.--T.      I!,.y.v,  Th.  S,.;r:i,.fM...l.r,.  I'i  ,in.<,,,,ln,.  pp.  ii:i.ir. 
..I.    I'aj,'!'   I.-.S.      K.int>     Th.ur,,    „/     Efl,;.:-     { Al,l.,n ,  >.     p.     -Ci ;     ,,U,, 

t'nill  [jniiil  ml    /.;    .I/f  './,/    ,',.,,■,■,    Ir.lll.^.    p.     IJ. 

;!.-.  I',,-,-  l.-,,S.  KU.  U.-nlMiL'.  //,./.„-v  ';/■  Mn.hni  I'y.l..,,.,,!,.,.  ,n,„l.-,l 
p.  42(t. 

;i(i.  I'ai.'.- i.vi.    \u,\vv,  s,,;r;i  ni  .\i,,i,n,  ri.,i.,s.,i.i,„  p  i,-,-> 

:t7.  I'aL'.'  l.-.!l.  //„-/.  p.  IliU;  Kail,!,  .1/,,,/,,,,  I  tii.s.nil  fl,,l,..,,,.l„r< 
p.  .'.21)  f.  ' 


P:  fi 


lis.  I'.iK,'  Ititl.      W.ill.u.,..  '/'A.  /.„.//,■  „/  //,,,,/.  I',.,l,.i:.mi.-im.  pp.   I2^. 

1211;  Haii.l,  .I/.,./.,-,,  r/,,..,-,.,,/ /v,//,,,,,,,^^,, ,,_  |,|,    -,^  -,|,|  'i 

•  111.  IV'  1.;..      \jnyvv.  Spirit  nfM., I.  n,  fl.,!.,...,.!  ,.  y.  \:;.\  ■    l;,.,„l. 

4i>.  I'a},'.'  hid.     .\Iirriif,.^,i,ii'<  (.•^criliii.'i -j.  n.  i;;::  cTi; 

41.  I'.iL'c  Itil.      l':arkru\uf<^.  /lislor,,  ,.;■  M,„:,rii  r/,iiu..,,,l,.    u    1     ;. 
Itai). I,  .!/,«/. n/  r/„,..;/,.„/  /v„/„,,„^,/„;.,,_  pp ',-..-,  -,;^_  '    ■     ' 

42.  I "a^.'  1(12.      'Inyrr.  .S,,;r;/  nf  M,„/,ni  f/,;i„.i,,.f.  ,    n     IT-'  I 
4:'..  I'aL-.-  Hi2.     /■„■/.  pp.  I7f.-r,sn. 


41.  i':,o-  n;:;.     /',,/.  |,.  jic,  f. 


NOTKS  ANM)  UKKKKKXf'KS 
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J.'k  l'a«c  101.  Uc^V''-.  •V/nV  »/■  Mi»hni  riiil.,^n,,li;,  y.  itl  f.  ;  ilU. 
Walliiri',  VVk  //«f/iV  ((/  llfi/il,  l'ri)li'B:<imcii.i,  |p.  Ill  ;  llnltilmK,  lli'fnr't 
Iff  Mixltrn  I'liilimi/ihii,  im  llii>  KoiiiiTil jc  mi  liool,  ij.  |i.  \.V.\  f,  ;  K^unj, 
Mixhrii  .  7<).<»/''//  I'liilni'-pli.r^,  .".tUtUI.'l. 

Itl.  I'li'ti-  It;."..  V.  II.  (incii.  I'rnl,,i»ii,.  ml  I,,  /•,V/iiV.,,  », c.  217;  iiU» 
Ifiyi'l,  I'hihixniih'i  "f  Hi'\hl,  i'H|H'c-iallv  part  iii. 

17.    I'litv  I'iO.      \V'l«r,  llnl-.r^i  nf  l'liili>..,phii.  |,i>.  ."iH,  .".lit. 

•»H,  I'ay..  |t(7.  //<!./.  p|i.  .■.J1..JS  ;  Hd^.iiuniil ,  //n/nr,/  „/■  |.  ,//„//,■. 
|>|i.  :t.'U.:H12  ;  iilio  lii-i  triiiMliitidii  iif  till'  Inliiiijuc  Ihiii  tn  llii;.  1 -.  /7(i7i>. 
sDjihii  III  Fill!   Art,  |>|>.  vlii-v^vjli. 

I'.t.    I'.iijc   Ills.      Kiilio  l''is,  liir.  Ih  -^cirh  1  mill  I  \  Sr/...,J,  p.    j.VM. 

ri<>.  I'.iL'i-  Iti'.t.  S.  li..|Hrih:nirr.  77„  ll.,W./.(,  \i  ill  iiml  lilnl  ;  ll.irt- 
inailll,  I'liilinii/ilii/  ttf  Ilir   ('  iiroHsviiiii^. 

'i\.    I'.iui'   Iti'.t.      LdI/.i',    M irriti-niiiiin,   II.    |i.    (ISS   (Si  iilirii  i'.-)  ;      al^i> 

I'flilllSlllllll/   ilf  ll'l  li'liilll,    SIT.    HS. 

.■>.'.    I 'an.'  17(1.      Hr.iill.'V,    A/iji.  nrniiri     mi, I    H.  ilil>/.    pp.     »;i:t.    rdl, 

r,:n  f. 

.">:t.     I'.lu'i'    1711.        K.I.Vrr.    y7,(     W'nrl.l  liliii  th,     I  '  I ,  ■  i  I  mil .  \.   \>.    IJ;     .iIm. 

i.   Till'  Siipi  Irmiiit  iiv  l'.:-.i,iy. 


ClIAI'TKIt    Vii 

A    NKW    TIIKlil.OliV  :      I.    HKl.l.JlIN    A^  TM  l.  I  ^di  III   Wll.l, 


I.   I'ajTi'  172.     (  iiiitrii  f  'i  hum,  iii.  JS. 

■_'.    I'ai,"'   172.      .\.   11.  .Slnmu',  Si/^li  nullii-  'I'ln  "'■-l;,-.  ii.  7l7. 

If.     I'ai.'r    172.       <;.    15.    Strvi'lIX,    ThiCliriiliflu    hnflr:  H'     nf  Sillnllinli. 

Pli.  I:i7l  ti. 

4.  I'.inr  17,'J.  S}\,-hhm.  Jll^'luri)  Ilf  (III  1^1  In, I  llirlrlm .  i.  121.  On 
the  riilirc  siilijcit  sec  .M,u  liilitnsli,  I  Im-ti-iiir  uf  tin  /'.  i--,.,  nf  (  hriJ, 
put   i. 

.'..  I'.iL'"'  17:!.  Sli.'liloii,  Hill, III/  Ilf  Cliii.-tiiiii  li.iiliiiii,  i.  p.  121; 
also  .\ii'.^i|..|iiii  ,  1)1  dihrlii-..  '\\ . 

•1.     r.(l,'l-    174.        C    I!.    SirVrllS.    Thi    I   l.ii^i;,,,,    l),„',;,„    ,./  Sllllllliilll, 

pp.  Ii:!-I}7;    HartiiicU,  II  ii!-iri/  nf  llnfiiihi,  \i.  \i\i.  'iH-U\  ■    \hii]\rr,  Si/.^lmi 
Ilf  Chrixtinii  I i.iilrim.  iv.  pp.  11-20. 

7.  I'iim'  17.").  Ciilviti,  hi.ilitnti-i.  Ilk.  il.  rli.ip.  \vi.  -ir.  2;  Sti-\cM^, 
('hriilinii  Jhirlriiir  Ilf  Siilrnliiiii,  pp.   I,"i2  [."I'l. 

5.  VaW    17(i.        HiirilUi  k.     Ill-lnri/    Ilf    l)n;l'l.'l.     \ii.      Hit    f.  ;      .\.     }|. 

StroriL'.  Si/^liiiiiilic  Tlifiilnijii.  ii.  72S  f. 

!t.  r.iuc  177.  Slcvolis,  Thi  Clirist:  HI  II,,,-!,:,-  Ilf  S.il'--itriii,  p.  1.".7 
f.  ;  .\.  H.  Slrd'ij:,  Siz-itiiii'ilir  Tlifiimj'/.  li.  7  In  I.;  .^lu  M'ni,  lliitiiiij  if 
<  /iristiiiii  Doiiriiir,  ii.  142  f. 

10.  I'ajii'S  I7it  lui'l  ISO.  Ah^trait  fimn  tli..  CniiMii  nf  Kaiil's 
Uil'njiim  nillilii  tin-  Llnii'i  nf  p.in  Iii  i- in.  Wdiks  Mil.  \  i.  pp.  !l."..:i(tl. 
('(imp.il'c  Srtli,  Friiiii  Knnl  In  If  /il,  p.    Ills  f.  ;  al.~.i.  lor  l<  \t,  I ' iiiririiil- 

l!:',lniiliH:  |ip.  12:il-l2:i2. 

11.  I'aur  ISS.     .lami's,   Vnr'n 'its  if  li.lnfn.n^  Kijn  ,  ■  m-i-.  pp.   til  17. 

12.  I'ai.'ii  Iss.     Kant.  /'A-.,/// <,/" /-.V/uV-v '(Al.lmtt  l,  pp.  Isii,  2iiii. 
l:(.    Pill,'!'   ISS.      Kant,  ('rllii/iii'.if  Jiiili/iiiuil.  jint   i. 

II.    l',\:;r   ISS.       Iliitliliim.   Iln^l'ni/  ,f  Vii'lini  I'l:  ili.ii/J  /,  ii.  p.  IIS  f. 
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388     A  rONSTRlJCTI\K  I'.ASIS  FOR  THiLOI.OCJV 
CMAI'TKi;    VIII 

A    .Nl;\V    TIlEoUKiV:    II.    UKI.I(,I<)\  AS  K\n\VLEI)OE 

I.   Pago  1!»().     Q.ioti'd  liy  Xf.indcr,  r/,»rr//  ///.s7,;;y,  i.  ,-,:{2. 

2     Page  1!)1.     Kcforcnccs  me  to  the  Ccriimn  of  ll.g,|-s  }>hih,sn,,hii 
of  Hrlijinn.  with  comiiicntary  l.y  li,.ll,ui,l,  piiMislicI  |,v  A.  H.  Adii.uii 
{X\-''  ''"*'•  ^"'-  '■     ^'"'"Pini    ■'!«'>  Si'tli,    /■•,„,,,   K^n'it   III   lh',,,1,    ,,|,.' 

••!.    Page  2(M).      M-Taggart.  .S^^Z/cv  /«  ll,,j,i;„„  <  ■„,„/nlo,p,,  ,-|,,,,,   viii 
rt      Ti  -"■''•      V'"'!''"''""'.   //'■^''"'■.'/  "f  I'hih.npl,,,  (Tuff.s  trans.); 
p.  ().!.{  ;    Adanison.  />>  rrlopmuif  of  M,ul,_ni  P/illo-o/J,,/'.  i.  27l>. 

5.    Page  2(15.      Pllcidcivr.  Ihr,ln,„i,nit  „f  TlirnUn'i'i.ui-,.  l:!(l-|:!-> 

(i.  Pagc2(it).  \\nv\v\Uvwlli;si,H„  <<f'l'lin.,.„„i,,i,  I  t;:;i  -m,-,,,! 
orSpintisnatim.  in  its  ..tlMnu-ss  -  ;  also.'.Mi  llic  f..ll<nvinu'  par,',.n-Mp|,s 
.sec  J'llciilcrci-,  /v,y/o;);//(7,/ o/'77(M./ov//,  pp.  i;!,-,.I,")2.  i      • 

7.   Page  207.      l^.y(■(..  VV*.'  11  o;A/ 'r/,,./  ll,   / ,„/;'i',h,„l.  i.  p.  4  I  ">  f 

.       S     la,.„.  2<»7.     .lolmCainl,  T'„    F.n,.lm,„„l.,ll,l,„.nf(l,rislla'n:hi 
I.  p.  24  f.  J  ,(. 

!>.   I'.igc  L'(K     ///,;/.  i.  pp.  I.-,.-,- !,-,(). 

10.  J'agc  2(»,S.      ////./.  ii.  p.  l.-.S. 

11.  Pa-t.20!».     (;,..,rg,.    H.    Si.l.in...    ••  ConcrH,.ness    of    Thong!,;" 
rliUosopliu-al  liifdAi;  \-o\.  \\\.  Y).  Wli,  ' 


('ii.\i'Ti-:i;  IX 

A    NKW    TlIEoLOGV;    III.    UKLKilON  AS   I  i;i:i.IN-(i 

1.    Page  2ii.      i5anr,  r/i„,rl,  ///\/„n/.  ii.  p.   10. 

-•  P'-;;-"' -I-'.  N''andci-.r/,„n-// ///>7.,;-v,ii.  400-402;  A.  V  ( .'  \il,  n 
Jhe  Cuiilimnlii  iij  Clirialldn  Thouij},!,  p.  2.'>,S  f. 

:{.  Page  212.  Fisji.-r.  lli.U,',-,,  nf  Chnslh,,,  lh,rirl,n'.  p.  4!i:f.  ,S,.,. 
th,.  .Savoyard  \  icar  .s  Profession  of  Faith,  in  K.nih .  ConuMn'  .lohn 
-Morley.  H',i(.'./)fnu,  vol.  li,  <.liap.  v. 

,.  ,f-  ''•'>-"•-•;*•  Hnlnianii.  ///..,■,/  ,,/■  l'luh,s,>i,l,„,  see.  2|it;  10- 
I-aJekenlMTg  H,.lor,,  „f  M,„hra  I'/./lo.,,/,!,,/.  pp.  ;j„.-,.:io<,)  ;  Wi„delhand.' 
lli.ilor;/  iij  t'liiliiMij,/,!/.  p.    mC). 

XT  A  ''-'t"'  -'•■*•  l-^'-'lniainu  ///.v/o,,/  „/■  /'/,//„.,„,,/. y.  s..e.  :io:!.  :!  |  ■ 
Hollding.  l/,-:l„n,  o/  M,.-/,,;i  I'/.;/,,.,,/./,.,,  jj.  ||o.  '  l;i,|.i;i,-,  .  ,;,,,,„; 
J  tif  Spinl  iij  Miukrn  /'/ulnsoii/n/.  cjiap.  \  p. 

a  l>age214.  II, .tiding,  n;<l.,r>,  „r  \l,,hr„  l>l,;i„..u,ln,.  ii.  117  f  ■ 
Knlmann,  //,,s/o^y  .,jP/,il.,.o,.h,.  s,.,-,  :!ut.  :i  ;  \\i„.|,  ll,,„ul.  Ili.^lon/  o/' 
Ihilo.snphi/.  p..,-2,  ;    Lot;'is  |'refa,-eof  .l//,v„.-,K,»/,.v  ' 

u   .r'."-  '"''^'i; -••"••     I->'liii.i"Hi,    /hsion,    of    /'/„•/ ;,/„^.     see.     :!04     f   ■ 

'  /»■,./„/»  /lorlrn,,.  p.  .,o|  :  .la.olii.  II',  ,-^, ,  iii.  42|.i2(i;  .MoH,.v.  non.^ij. 
S.   1  a-e  -M.,.     (  ol,Ti,Lr,..  .i,v/..  to  n.iltr;;,,,!.  .\p|,.   !(„,  'mi 

!l     I'age  2111.       Ptle„l,.r,T,  Tin    I ,.  n!„,j„r„,  „f  Th,,.!,.,.,  .s/,,,-,'    K,,,„l. 


p.  ;i!o. 


1.    Page  21(>.      l':w,dd  Plugel.  T/,<,wasC„r!:,!r-s  M„r,i/  awl  /;■  I:,,;,,,,..- 


v,> 


■if 
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Derehpni.nf,  X.V.,  H(.lbi-.«)k  &  Co.,  ISdl.  Tl.c  followi.i-  s,.l,.cti()ns 
trorn  Cirlylc  :p-.'  iiotcl  in  the  text:  Misrfll„,iie.^,  v.  ]t.  ".1;  Snrlor 
li'i-<firlii.-<.  \,k.  ii.  ch;,,,.  jx.,  1,1^.  iij.  ,.i,;,|,  ^.jjj_.  I^„ttrr.l),ii,  PawiMit.^ 
I'.  -'-.J  ;    (Ir.lMiML;.  Ili^lnr'i  „f  Mo.hrn  I'liilosoiiln/,  ii.  :{77  f. ' 

II.    I'nu'i'  I'-'l.      HrilVdins:.  J/i.lon/  i,f  Mndern    I'/illom/./n/,  pp.    lil-J. 
lil.>,  ((uotiil.oM  frotn  SctilciiTmaclifT. 
^     I^L'.    I'agi^  -,'21.      Katt<'nl)usrli.    \',i,i    Schhkniidchrr    zii    RIfic/il,    i)p. 

!;}.   I',i<;c  2l'I.     Sclilciermaclii'i'.  (Ilmihrnxtihrr,  .siv.  4,  4. 

1 1.  I.'a;;c  2Jl'.  Srijii'icriiiac  licr.  I'siiflmluine,  Pliil.  Ufrl.r,  vi  nii 
HtlS.-..  4-.'S.42!».  -)(Mi:   vii.  (17-74.  •'  '11- 

I.-..  I'a-r  L'-'J.  //„■,/.  pp.  |<)S-2I2,  4(il.462.  rc'O-.-.iM  ;  also  K.  H. 
Ildllaiicl.  l'l,il,t.<npl,,oil  lieri,,,;  vol.  w.,  on  ••  Sclil.'iorii,.  .i.t's  Dcv.'lop- 
iiicilt  i)f  .SiihjrcJivi'  Coiiscioii.sri.ss,'"  p.  2!)!l. 

Hi.  I'a;,'c  22:!.  S,  lil,-i,TiiiailuT,  r/,r.  llhnhniMihrr  (BihI.  Tlicol. 
Massikcr),  sc'.  .">!. 

17     I'aorc  22:!.      Ih!.l.  \.  sec.  I,  p.  il.".. 

18.  I'ap-  22J.     IhhI.  i.  Mr.  .■),  pp.  nil-KH. 

1!».    Pa^;.'  221.      ////./.  ii.  s,v.  (i(i.  p.  12n. 

20.  I'age  22.-..     //,;./.  i.  110-117. 

21.  I'a-c  22.-..     /';;./.  i.  ,s.v.  it. 

22.  I'aL'o  22.-..     Il,i<l.  i.  sec.   10,  pp.  l:i(i.l:i!). 
2:!.   i'as.'..  22.-..     ////,/.  i.  s.....  11. 

24.   I'a«<!  22(i.  //.;-/.  i.  .><,r.  14,  p.  l.-.d;  s,.-.  l,",.  „    1st 

2.-..    I'asic  22(5.  //;/,/.  i.  .sec.  ](i. 

2(i.  i'a-,.  227.  IbhI.  i.  S.H-.  28;  also  Znr  l),„:lell„m/  ,/,,,-  thioh 
iSliifliiini,  arc.  214. 

27.  l'a<,'c  227.  //</</.  i.  p.  210  f. 

28.  I'a-T,.  228.  11,1,1.  i.  207-208. 

2!).  J'a-(>  22S.  ,S.li!(.i,Tinr,cluT.  Znr  ntr.ifrl!>nig  <h<,  /f,rol.  Slndiiim 
SCO.  .,  ;  Hulldiiij;,  ///.s/yn/  nf  Modern  rh;io.'<„/,l>if,  ii.  20(i.->|0  ■  ,,|.;o 
lliilijxophi)  Iff  I{)'li(ji,iii.  \i.  '2i)2. 

:!0.  I'aLTo  228.  Knlniann,  Ilislon/  nf  PI,ih->oj,h>u  ^rc  .'U.-.  10- 
IvitH^nbiisch,  (o»  .<,■/,!.  i.  n„',rl,>  r  :,>  llitxchl.  p.  20;  Srhjrirnniu  luT,' 
'  kr.  (ilmihi  ii.<}<hri;,  sec.  .".O. 

••il.    I'a-.-  22!t.      FIoll<liiis.  lli<lor,i  nf  Modrn,  Philn.-^ophii.  ii.   l!)fi 

:,:■    ';'-''-•'"*•      I'lI'liliTcr,    />'  nl,,j..,„„/  nf"r/i>,,!,„i,f.   p.'  I  (Mi. 

:!:!.    V:\'^r  2:iO.     SchlricnuarluT,  /.,ir  Dur.^lrll.nf/  de.-i  llirol.  Slitdiuiii 
sf'.  214.  '  ' 

:it.  I'a^o  2:!1.     Ihid.  s.r.  .-,. 

:!.-).    I'air,.  2:{2.     Kaltrnliiisi'h,  I',,,,  Sr},!,  i,  minrhrf  ~,i  h'H-^rlil,  pp.  ,^7, 

:!((.  I'a;,,.  2:;:!  (;.  Sla.ilv  ll  ,ll.  .Vh,l,  .rr.re,  ii.  ;i2.i  ;  IfoiTdin^. 
J  h,ins„pli;i  of  R,!,,;,,,,,.  p.  i>sj  ;    Kj,,^,,  /;,  nl„pi,nnt  of  /,',  /;,„■„„,  ,,|,.  :i-2s, 

:!7.  I'au','  2:!l.  Katt.'nl.iiscli,  r.-»  .SV/,,',/Vrwm-///,- ;«  A'rV-r/i/  pi.  7-, 
N2-SS  ;  Maiiliu.  h.nif.  Lo!,.'.  „,„l  Nils./,!,  l-n-  I5ibli,,i,-rapl,v  on  IJiJsrlii 
>|r  (.an  :.■  n./;.,.r/,!i,:„  Th.oh.p,,  ,.|,ap.  i.  Tlir  ..xpos,...,,  dvi.  in 
',';'  '','^'.  '^  ''•'-''''  ""  '''*■  l"ll.\vin!r  passaprs  in  tliconlrr  nani.-.i  :  l!itsc|i| 
llao!.,p,:  ,n,.l  .\!.  lop/,,,.:/.-,  pp.  7-1.-.,  .•{7.  41.  4:!:  .r,sHll,:,li„„  ,,,,.1  Ii,'. 
ro.ic//.<.'(ow  (.Srrihnrr  K(l.).  pp.  20  f  :!'il-:{''l  I')-")  •'()(  -Mr,  ■■•r  IC 
17.  litl-IOil,  200,  20.!.  212,  :!2ti,  !t,  l.i.  ;!,  2(,  2'.-..     "  '  '     ■-■-''  '"'• 

:i8.    Page  211.      I'llcid.Tfi-,  IknlopwaifofTliCofoj,,,  p.  is.j. 
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39.  Page  241.  Kitsi  '  '  J iiHtificnlmn  and  Reconriliiilioii.  p.  222  ; 
Thenloijif  mid  Metaplii/.-iii..  p.  1."). 

40.  Pagf  241.     Ritat^hl,  Ju.slitiealion  and  lieconrilUition,  j)|).  223-224. 

41.  Pagi"  242.     Jbid.  pp.  204-2(».-,. 

42.  Page  242.  For  a  less  favouialile  interpretation  of  this  point 
compare  Steinlx'ck,  Theolncjie  mid  Erkennlniastheurie,  pp.  78-82. 

43.  Pa^e  242.  For  a  like  view  see  Lotz.e,  PhUomphy  of  Retiijion, 
sees.  3  and  4  ;  also  l"ra.ser,  rhiloviphi/  nf  Theism. 

44.  Page  243.  Kitsehl,  ./«,>(/([/im/(V)«  ««</ i^fm»f(7('fi(/)'r)H,  pp.  228-238. 
Conipare  also  Lot/.e,  Micmrofiniu-i,  hk.  ix.  sees.  4  and  5. 

Additional  references  on  the  chaptiT:  Lichtcnherger,  History  of 
German  'I'/ieolm/i/  in  lln'  Xinrlienlh  Ceii/nri/ ;  W.  A.  Brown,  The  Essence 
of  Vhrislimiihi,  pp.  112-287;  Cleorge  Cross,  Thi'  Theology  of  SchJeier- 
machrr  ;  H.  It.  Mackintosh,  The  Doctrine  if  the  Person  of  Jesus  ('hrist, 
p.  278  f. 
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1.  Page  2.')2.  Rergsc in,  '/'//«.  (/;(// />.'<.'  Will;  -aho  C'reiitice  Eroiii- 
lion  ;  James,  Varieties  of  Rilijioiis  Ej-perience  ;  Ames,  The  I'si/rholoijy 
of  Hrliijious  Exjierirnri'  ;  King,  The  l)i  irlopnii  nt  of  Hcliijion  ;  Tracy, 
The  I'si/chotoijy  <f  (.'hild/iood,  eliap.  vi.  ;  C'oeley,  ISocial  Onjiuiizulinn  ; 
Land,  I'hih'sophii  of  lielitjinn. 

2.  Pago  2.")4.  Starldiek,  The  P^'/chnlnij)/  if  ioJ'ijion,  p.  1!).">  f.  ; 
Pratt,  The  Psyihuloijy  of  Reliijiiois  Iktief,  p.  218. 

3.  Page  2.O.").  St;.rLuck,  p.  I.")2  ;  I'ratt,  cliap.  vii. ;  .lames,  lV;r/( //f.s 
of  Reliriioiis  Kxperitnce,  Lects.  1.  IX.  X.  ;  S\illv,  Slmlies  nf  Cltildhood, 
p.  120  f. 

-1  Paue  2.')().  .Tames.  Viiri'His  if  Jiiliijion^  E.r/.erinire,  p.  14; 
Bcrgson,  Time  and  Free  Wilt.  pp.  14.3-l.")."i. 

')  I'age  2")7.  Slarliiirk.  The  I'si/chnto'ji/  of  ReHijiun.  pp.  27'J,  283, 
2112,  2;)(),  .323. 

0.  Page  2.")8.     (1.  .S.  Hall,  Adoksrenn,  ii.  331-:!.".2,  3t)2. 

7.  Page  2.")it.     .'scliicierinaeher.     .See  )iri'C(>(ling  chapter. 

8.  Page  2.')lt.      'i'iele.  Elements  of  the  Seiiiice  of  Reliijion.  ii.  182  f. 

it.  Page  2.V,).  Holi'ding,  l'hiln.<-)phy  of  Riliijiou.'-lVi  1 1  ;  on  the 
Psvchologv  of  Peligion,  see  ])p.  !l.>-.'i21  ;  also  iiis  Psi/cholorjy,  chap.  vi. 
201-203. 

10.  Paue  2.")!).      Pr.itt,  J'.-i/rh.it.uiii  of  Ri  liiiinii.-:  lielnf,  ehaps.  i.  ii. 

11.  Page  2.VJ.      See  this  Imok.  Chaps.  VII.  Vlll.  IX. 

12.  Page  2.J!t.  Pratt,  Psychuloijy  of  Jkli'jious  E-!ief.  jj.  231  f.  ; 
Wimdt,  Outlines  of  I'sycholni/f/,  tliird  cd..  pp.  3,  4,  24i)-2."d  ;  Bradley, 
.\ppeiifiiiire  iinil  Reiitil'/,  tli.ip.  i\.  ;  .kmies,  ['arii!iis  of  Reliijions  E.r- 
peril  lire,  TA  1  f. 

13.  Pago  2,")a  .laiii.s  P.:i/efi>l.yi/.  ii.  21)1:  Stout.  Manual  of 
Pxiieholoijy,  |ip.  313-3211,  41tO-.M::. 

'it.  P.ige  21)1.  li.ildwin,  .S'.,.  ,//  mrl  i::!,i'^i!  I  nli  r,„;!alii„is.  pp.  12, 
IM  ;  I'oyce,  The  Wurhl  iind  the  / ii'liriil'hil.  li.  <  liaps.  iv.  vi.  ;  also  The 
Prulilein  <;/  (  hristiimi!;/,  ii.  ;    Cooley,  Suci'il  Unj'nii-.iiliuii. 
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NOTES  AND  REFERENCES 


:i!n 


1">.  Pa^c  :!')■).  flaniai'k,  Wlint  i.i  Clirinliniiilii  .' ;  also  lli^lnri/  a/ 
Dot/iiiu,  vii.  2t)7-l!74  ;    Holfdiiig,  I'lii/o.-toiiln/  «/  Itelii/inii.  L'!.")  I). 

It).   I'afif  :2ti(>.     .laiiii's,  I'siiclitihiijif,  ii.  2il7. 

17.  I' i^c  L'7n.  C)ntlii'  liiologifal  fumtioiinf  coiiS(ioiisiii'ss,scc.\ii:;!i'll, 
I'.si/rhnlij'ji/.  |).  (i:! ;  , lames,  J'rinjnt'tli.srii.  Lee:.  II.;  Hall,  Adnkucmce, 
ii.  .'):.'!»  f.  ;  |)r\V('V,  '"  Ik'lirfs  and  licalitii'.'^,'"  I'liiloxo/i/ucdl  lierieir,  .March 
1 '.»()(!. 

IS.  I'aL'c  :I7(i.  On  the  views  ]iresente<l  in  the  text,  eompare  Watson, 
'/■/,»;  I'/illo-*,ji/ii'-'il  ilii.^isi  of  i;i!i<ji()ii,  pp.  .■'..')7,  4.'!:>,  4:fS  ;  rainier.  The 
Xnliire  nf  (looihuxH  ;  tireen,  I'nilnjDiiinni  In  Elliic!<,  see.  I  111;  also  the 
works  of  Hoyei',  .lames,  and  ISaldwin  already  referred  to  above. 

lit.   I'a^e  27S.      Paulsen,  I iilnuliuiioii  lo  )'hiloMij,/ii/,  p.  ;!:)}  f. 

20.  Page  iHO.     Pratt,  Tlir  J'.ii/rh'ilo,/,/  nf  Jlrliijiniis  ISilirf.  ji.  2:!l  f. 

21.  Page  2SI.     .lames,   Viiriilif.<  nf  /{rlifiiiuis  fj.r/nriiiife,  p.  IHn. 

22.  P.i'.'e  2s:f.  Hradley,  A/ipfiiriniri'  and  Rdilili/.  p.  4,s!t  f.  ; 
Hosanipiet,  V7/C  I'rinrijili-  tif  Iiiiliridiinlitii  ninl  \'(iliie,  p.  ;!8I)  f.  ;  liovei-, 
Tlir   W  arid  , I., d  11,1-  Iiidirid'i'll.  ii.  Leets.   VIII.   IX. 

2li.  I'aL'e  L'Sl.  l\iii)i.  The  Ihrelo/iiiHii!  11,''  Hi  lii/ii,n,  p.  27(i  ;  lliinie, 
}\  III II nil  llislnff/  iif  li'fliijiijii. 

24.   Page  2.S4.      lialdw'  ,.  Sm-hil  imd  F.lh',,;,]  I  nU  rpn  Int'iniis,  p.  Ul  f. 

2.").  Paj/e  2S.').  (ireen,  I'luiiijomi  un  h,  Klkii-^,  see.  2ti(i;  hewv  and 
Tufts,  /-///(/r-.v,  pp.  42I1-42:!. 

2t).    Paiie  28.").      .lames,  P.'^i/rhnlniii/,  i.  ."I."). 

27.  Page  2Sti.  Ladd,  Kiioirlidii".  l.i/i,  iiinl  HinlHi/;  .fames, 
\''irii.liis  11/'  i!iliiiii>it.i  K.i-/i<  ridiri',  pp.  .')!  I -.")|ti  ;  ('•.  Ii.  l"uster,  Tlir 
Fiiniliiin  (if  li'cliijiDii,  p.  182. 


(_'}i.\i'Ti;i:  XI 

'iiii:  riiii.us(iiM|ic\,.  uHi.ATioNs  oi-  TfiK  .  iiKi>ri\N   iii;i.n.i    in  t.ui> 


1.  I'au'e  2S7.  W.  .N.Clarke,  Oiilllin  <f (  hri-^luui  Tlii'ilm/i,.  p.  7l); 
A.  II.  .s^tron.:,  S;/.^lnii<ilii-  'I'/iiiihii/,/,  j.  L>."iL' ;  1  leiinev.  .SV //</,( n  ,;(  T/,ini,,iii/, 
eliap.  i. 

2.  P.iL'e  280.  Lot/.e,  .l/;c/-."v;.vy;(»x'  (Seiiliner's),  ii.  t;('.;!-t;(i7  ;  Hegel, 
l.'iijir.  sees.  .")(»,  08. 

;!.  Page  28!».  Kant,  Crili'/iii:  if  I'ln  Hiu-.n  (.Mulli'r  tiaiis.),  ii. 
Sup|ilinient. 

4.  Page  2!MI.  i;ie!\l,.Vr,V»a  '/«./ .l/t/,;;,/;„,v;r.  pp.  |.2:!:  Lot/.e,  .!//.■/■«;- 
(■'i.i,,i"s,  Introd.  see.  \.  ;  i^acld,  'i  iiinrji  of  i!i  nUli/.  p.  lill;  also  ■■'I'lie 
Pinlosojiliv  of  the  N  !!(■!(  enlh  Centurv,"  I'liHoxnjdiiiull  H- n'l  ir,  Sept. 
I!t0.-);  Paul.-en,  /„■,  ./.'c'/o,,  /„  /'/./A  ■'.,/,/, 7,  pp.  2-27:  HndL'<nn.  'l/n 
Ml  In  j.h.i.;,-.-^  i.f  !■:.■!,■  rii  lie.  i.  :l  ;  i;(,\,e,  77/.  Wnrld  n  ml  Ih,  I  „d'i  lidmil . 
i.   hi  ;    (ireen.   II  .ir/.v,  ii.  L'l"l. 

."1.    Pa^re  :".':'..      Cie.n.    I'l^ih  1:11:1  im  III  F.lhir^.   sees.    :!(i.   (17.  ti'^.  2n  ; 

W.lt>..ll      T'n     l'l;dn-^  , /./,;., ll   I  in  .-I  <  ,  f  Hi  Inlii  III ,    pp.    Wl,    SI    Sj.    S7.    I  18-1  lit, 

l.'iS,  41  „  4.".7. 

I).    l',,ge  2!l|.       l!(.,-,ui.|Uet,  Tl.i   I'lhiri/.li   of  I ,„! irid I'^i!',! ipi ,id  Viiliii, 

Pj).  I."")7.  iMi.  :;m)  f. 

7,  Page  :'!)7.  Pny...  77.  ]V,.rl!  ,n,nhi  //-/-/..'/',  Pn'f:i.e.  p.  ix, 
i.  :!<»i-:i42,  111-417:  ii.  ehap..  vi.-x.;  a!.M>  '/'.,  J'r,,!,!,  m  if  f  /iii^Haiiili/, 
\ol.  ii. 
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S.  1';lp>  .■!()().  l.ot/.c.  .l/r^(y;//vsvV.v.  sees.  •>(!,  7(1,  ni.ltS;  M icronisiiiiis, 
l)k.  i.<.  (Imp.  iii.  4,  lik.  i.\.  cImi).  iv.  I.  .'>  ;  Oulliiiii  af  .\l<litphii'<ics.  pp.' 
ir)l-l.")2:   I'liilo,  Hipiihlic,  vi.  par.  ')0!t. 

!•.  I'agi'  ;i(»l.  MTau'Slai-t,  Sliidii.s  in  /li'iillmi  ( '(isinnhxjii,  c\\a\<.  iii. 
pp.  *!4-t).">,  oppd.siii^'  l,i(t /,(■■«  iir^iifiiciit  for  the  sflf-coiiscioiimicsfi  of  t  Ik; 
Alisoliitc. 

10.  |'ai;c  ;!(i:!.  .l.uiics.  J'riKiiiinliMin,  The  Mraniii;)  nf  Truth,  Soim: 
I'rohlciiit  of  I'hiliiMi/ih!/.  A  /'liiniliilic  l' niirr-'i- ;  J'r.itt,  W'htil  ix  I'nuj- 
tiKill.11,1  :',  p.  a  {.;   'i\»ltM'h.  /'.ii/rh'i!,„fi,'  mul  /Crl.Tiinliiis'ithiorii:  p.  22  {. 

11.  I>aj,'c  ;i(lS.     Jaini's  Wani,  The  liiv/m  of  Eii,l>:,  pari  ii. 

12.  I'ai:i'  .'U)S.  Ijiitfdiii;:,  /'hiln'-nph//  (f  h'f  Hi/Ion.  (Quotations  from 
translalioii  hy  15.  K.  Mvyvi;  Matiiiillaii  iV  Co.,  pp.  17,  l(t.|2,  IIKiKKS 
It.!,  lilj.  II.-.,  i:!(.l;{.-.,  27;f,  L'hl'.  -M).  247,  24,S,  :i7ti.  ;;s:{.  7.V7S,  in  .u-ilcr. 

l:i.    l'a.!,'c  ;!ll.      W'muh,  Oiil/ifir.^  if  l'.ti/rh(ilai/i/,  srv^.  7,22;    Si/sl,  m 

'/l/-    /'/)/Ai.vr)y,/,,'(,    pp.    7t).,S2. 

14.  I'au'c  .•!I2.       Lot/.c,  I'hlln.iojih!/  if  h'ili;/;<>ii.  .-res.  ;!,  4. 

I").  l'a;jc  .'U2.  Hrr^soi),  Cnitliir  Enil/ilioii.  l-'or  a  iiio;v  detailed 
aecoiiiit  of  his  view  see  the  fnllouiiij;  Chapter,  ji.  .'(.'Kt  f. 

Iti.  i'au'e.'ill.  Lotze.  Iniiliriil'rhilo.iophii,  svi:  17;  Mehiphi/slrx, 
.see.  (is. 

17.   I'aL'e  .•!I4.      Paulsen,  / ,i'.-n,lari;,,„  I,,  I'hilo^iiphi/.  i)]).  .'! I ;!-;!:!.>. 

15.  I'aiie.'Uf.      W'nnih.  Si/.^f,  III  'lir  I'hilosnphi..  /■fhilulnini. 

lit.   I'age  ;{|(i.     A.    C.    Kraser.    I'hiln... ,,!,,,  oi  ;,.m,   ii.'l.'id.     On 

the  entire  ehapter   see    Alhee.  ••  The    I'lcsenl '.Ah  innig  of   Idealism," 
l'hHoM)phicitl  Ikview,  May  1!I0!). 


CHArTHH    XII 

SOME    niRISTlAN    DOCTIUNKS    ANM)    MODIOH.V    TIKIfCIlT 

1.  Tage  lilH.  Clarke,  The  ChriMinn  jMrfnue  >f  dml.  p.  2t.  In 
Cliap.  IV.  p.  -r,  f.  it  was  said  that  the  early  Christians,  ineludinp  (he 
New  Testament  writer.i.  hegan  to  interpret  .lesus  in  a  general  view  of 
the  uni\i-i-si-.  It  is,  however,  to  he  noted,  as  Professor  Clarke  savs, 
that  whatever  apjiears  to  he  inelaphysieal  is  suljordinated  to  thi' 
practical  a?id  religions.  Forexampli',  .J(ihii  i.  MS;  Col.  i.  I,-).17;  lleh.  i. 
2,  ;i,  .rintain  metaphysical  conceptions  that  reflect  the  |ihilosophy  of 
that  lime,  hut  their  practical  relifriou.^  use  is  evident.  It  is,  then, 
correct  to  say  that  the  faith  in  desus  is  the  constant  factor,  while  it.s 
iiiterp.-etation  varies  from  age  to  age  with  the  vieus  of  successive 
generatioiis. 

2.    I'.iue  •.',:-2.     Claike.  Thi  t  ■hri^li'mi  /hwlrhir  ,fao:l,  pp.  ;!(i-:!8. 

:!._l'age  :;27.       Hosan.plct,  /Ve  i'n'iirjj.le  nf  I  ,i,/;,;,lii„lili/ inul   I'lilne 

J.]..  :!.-,:  :is!j. 

1.    I'a-i'  :!2S.      Royce,   7'Ar    \\'<„>,l  „wi  Ihe   I „,i;ii,hi,il.  \    4-'-.  f     ii 
.•):i.-)- 1:.2.  ■'    ' 

."..    I'aL'c  :i2!l.      l-jicken.  Ihr  H  ,if,rh,  I'/yiji  halt  ,/, ,-  /;,/;,,;, ,„,  p.  4117. 

tl.    I ', e.:e  . •{:!(!.     , lames.   I'r,i./ii,^ili.^.;i.   pp    22:1-227,  L'.".7,  27:> ;    Suni'- 
Trn',!'  ,i,s  ,.,'  I'hiln.Dph)/.  ])p.  I17-21S. 

7.    I'a;ic  .•{;il.      l?er;.'s,  in,  t  >,„,'/,«    /,'/ .,',7/;.)(,',  pa-'.s  as   f.illows  •     m 
2(11,  l.J2.  1S7,  2()C,  Itil,  K).-.,  U.  "    "■ 
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s.  l';i'.'i- ;!:!!.    Mill.  Sl/.^f,■„|  „f  f.,„/;,;  .-iiai,.  x\v.  Mv.  ■:. 

!•.  I'.i','c  :i.i-2.  I'V.iscr,    I'liilo.HOpI,,)   of    Thii^w.    u.    chnn.     i    ■     also 

p.  L'.f"  f.                                                                    ■                                        r           . 

10.  |'.i.,'c  :{:i:!.  riarki'.  T/n-  Chr!.<<i.i„  l)nrlr!.,r  offUfl.  pp.  :.'02.  >!■> 

11.  I'.i^c  , •!:!.-,.  .larii.M.    77,-     IV/r/. ',>,v   „/•   R,li,,i.,.,.-<    'l'.,-,,'.  r'n,c~,'u. 
.)!  I   f.  ' 

12.  l',i<.'(.  :!:{8.  I{iTf;son,  ''re,,/;,''-  Srohifloii,  p.  lilltf.;  ThiK  mil  Fr.f 
II  <//.  pp.  l;!f;.  I4S-1.-.1.  MiC.  17.-). 

l:!.    I'llv'c  ;(.•{!•.      I!(.yr,.,  Thr   World  iiml  thr  hnlhi.hnil.  i.   Let.   X. 

14.  I'.ii;i' ;Uii.     Frusvr,  {'/lilosii/,/!,/ of  Tf/,i':i,i.  \i.  [&2-2\-2. 

I.-).    I'au'i'litl'.     VV.'rkv.  'I'll,-  Chrisfii'iii  Ihnirhii'  of  <:o.l    p    1->S 
Hi.    I>;,L!,.  :J4;{.      M/./.    p.   I'lli;   also  .lohll   iii.    10;    );,„„.    V.   S:'  .loliii 
Vlll.  L'8.  XIV.   III.  viii.   Ill,  X.  :!(!;   1  .lolin  iv.  1  J. 

17.    I>ai,'c  M\.      Di.ucy  ami   I'lifts.  AVA/.w.  p.  :!iH). 

15.  Tajrc  .-UT.      I'aliiPT,  Tlir  Xnlnn-  «/V/-,-,./h,  ,■.-.  p.   i;j:{. 

lit.  r.i^'c  .'ilS.  Civcii.  i'r<ilr(joii(niii  'lo  luliics,  .s,cs.  I|(»-||:!,  l.",-!; 
.M'l'.i;,'i.'art,  .S7//.//.  v  //,  Hr^/il!',!  Co.<iii,ih)(iii.  diap.  vi. 

L'(t.    Tag,.  ;J4M.     Coolry,  .S'-c/'//  Onj'niiyilioii.  pp.  4'.)-.-|:!. 

21.  I'agu  :',:,(!.     .FamiN  Drtiiirv,  77,f  />f(///)  ofC/,rl<i,  p.  ||.-,. 

22.  I'ai,'e  .-J.-c'.  Dfwcy  ana  tiift.s  /M/r-.v,  rlia|).  w.  ;  (;ri'..|i  /Vo- 
l,;/n,io„o/oi:il,:r...;^,.r.  IS!!;  also  llor/,w,  ji.  ;{:i.-)-.-)4l) :  Kii.krn  /^ /•  ICr//,/-- 
hiils.nlrilt  ,hr  lUlhjii,,,,  p.  .•!24  f . ;  Itovcf,  77,c  ll'o/-// ,/,/7  //,,•  I  ,„i;r;,l,inl 
"■  V'/'V,,'^;  =  "'"'  '''''''>->t'l':i  "f  /-".'/'ill,/.  L,Tts.  VII.  VIII.  IJosan.pi.'t 
in  Ins  /  li,lu<„,,hir,il  Thfo,:,  of  il„  Shih;  p.  ix,  warns  a^'ainst  cnipliasi/in" 
sonal  conditions  to  \\v  lu'dci't  .  .f  the  fart  that  ■■the  |M)or  .  .  .  aiv 
generally  jnst  as  fj;oo(l  as  otlior  pcoplr,  '  and  that  ■•tin-  (■->.. ntials  <,f 
happiness  and  rharaclcr  arc  the  same  tlironghout  the  so.i,,l  ul.olr." 

2:5.^  I'aLle  \i:,\.  ^i-r  Chapter  II.,  esp  rially  the  doctrines  ..(  .voerates 
.and  Plato,  althon^h  many  others  ^'ivc  less  clear  teachine-  of  another 
life.  For  an  elaborate  sketch  of  these  views  see  Salmoiid,  Tin  Dorlriiie 
of  I iiiiiior/iiliti/. 

24.    I'aj.'e  ;i.-).j.     .AFarcus  .\iirelins,  Mt  IlLiHon-:.  I,k.  iv.  2:!. 

2.-..    l';v:-  :{.-|.-..      I'liny,  A>'.,'.  vi.  Ki  and  2<). 

2t').    I 'a  .;.■  :{.-,.-).     (Uri-n.  I'n, I,, JO, iini't  to  i:ili;i'.<,  <vr.   lit. 

27.  I'a^e  ;!.-,•<.  Kiieken.  Ar  U'ahrlif  Ihi/Jnll  ,1,  r  /.■- 'e//',,,.  pp.  2l:{, 
221,  ;!t2  f.  ;    also   I  h  r  Si,,,,    ,ii„l   W.  rl  7, ./ /.-/,.  ,  v.    I47  f. ;     HosaiKpiet' 

y7(»'  I'riiir;/,/,  of  i„,i;ri,/,i„i;!,/  ,i„il  \',ii,„.  pp.  7.  11-7,  i:!i.  2.si-_'!tu. 

28.  I 'a -e  ;!.■,■<.  Bawden,  '/V/(7',*.y7/;';7/  /,'.././•.  .A;  .nh  I'.iiitl.'  a,  I. 
■'  Evolution  ah     the  .\lisoliite.'' 

21).  I'aue  .'ioS.  This  practical  truth  that  ( Jod  has  ]fi,  Ijf,.  „\  and 
tlirou^di  the  liiiiti'  receives  theoretical  support  i;i  ih.'  \'f\\  that  liiiite 
persons  are  essential  manifestations  of  (Jod  and  eoiil  1  not  irase  or 
he  replaced  hy  allot  her  without  a  break  in  tliei!  ■nial  inaiiifcstat  in,, 
(if  the  .Vbsolute.  'I'liis  implies  s,,ine  form  ecu  of  i.i.  cxistciu  .-.  See 
.M''i'a,i:,L'art.  .S' /7(Vv  /,;  l/,,/,';,i,i  r,,~„.olo,i,/.  >  !;:.p.  ii. 

:!n.  I'aL'e  :;:,'i.    Cviai.  I'i-i,i.>i,,iiiiii,i  i,]  i:ii, ;,-.■.■,  s.-,-.  189. 

.•;i.    i'au'e  .'ioit.      KiK-keM.   I).,-  ll'//.r/» , Vs./, /,„/'.'.,■/,'■/;,,;,  ,„    p   :!.-,]  f 

:i2.  I'aL'e  :!f;0.  .Jiimes.  77/,,  ir//'  lo  li.r.r,^  ,,.  j:.  PI,,.  |„vs,.;,t 
disc  iissioli  assumes  that  tbe  chief  problc-ii  ot  imin,)ri,,iit v  concerns  th.^ 
conliniiation  of  self.,  onsci.nis  p.  rs,Hi,ilit  v.  lmiiioii,,i:i  v  is  at  <<.-'.  a 
reasonable  faiili.  Otipi'  asjie-ts  of  t  he' cpi.-.tion  mav'be  found,  for 
examjile,^  in  .lames,  II;,,.,,,,  I „i,,,orl.il!',  '■.  or  in  Wundi,  S,i.<l,  ,1,  ,!.  r 
.''//,7o.v„/,A;,  .  p.  :!1.-).  uhere  the  th.'orvof  increase  of  spiritual Cnei-v  is 
■itiplied  to  the  pi\)iileiii. 
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M.'l.  I'atjr  ."ttil.  II'  it  is  (>l)|i ctctl  that  tim  disi'iission  of  ('liri.stiiiii 
(loc'trinc  in  nlilioii  to  inoili  in  tliou^lit  lias  not  Immmi  adcMinati",  it  is 
roadily  ^rraiitcii,  for  the  prolili'Mis  involved  arc  viry  coniiilt-x.  If  tlio 
oliji'i'lion  ini'ans,  however,  that  I  have  not  sutlieieiitly  Hii|i|)orte<l  the 
doetrines  considered  hy  modern  views,  I  (an  oidy  sa\  I  hope  I  liavo 
not  |)erniitteil  my  desire  to  lind  some  eonlinnatioii  of  Christian  beliefs 
to  eanse  me  to  niisre|ire:;('iit  th'.;  spirit  and  tendenry  of  minlern  thought. 
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1.  I'aire  ;i(ll!.  An  inleresting  diversity  of  dcliiiilion  is  found  in  a 
svmposiiim  on  "  The  'I'ask  and  .Meiho(l  of  Systematic  'riicoloiiy,"  hy 
Wartield.  \\.  A.  lirown,  .md  (i.  I!.  Smith,  .1/;/.  ,l<iiirinil  af  'llu 'ildijii, 
\(>1.  .\iv.  pp.  l!l:.'-2:>.'f.  Ho'lilintr,  riiilniojiln/  nf  litliiiinn,  p.  ;!I'.I,  says: 
■'  TheoIoL'v.  \4  liich  lias  liecn  so  often  re}.Mrded  as  the  alitipode  of  science, 
is  comiii::  more  and  moic  to  he  rei  oiiiilzcd  as  on"  of  its  ad\aiice  guards. 
Or.  as  a  modern  theolo^iia'i  (Trollsch)  has  expressed  it.  it  stands  as  a 
imtVer  between  the  Church  and  scicntilic  thoiiuht  -as  a  Imtfcr  wliieli 
both  sides  malic  use  of  as  it  suits  them."  Troll. sell  says:  "  Theolojiy 
cliiiL's  to  .science,  and  yet  i?.  no  .science,  but  a  ntilizalioii  of  scientitie 
eulturc  for  ecclesiastical  ends"  (ipiotcd  by  Hoirdiiij»,  p.  t(l4).  Koyce 
says  that  for  the  modern  man  "'  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  endeavour  to 
|irove  the  usual  theses  of  doj;malic  ( 'hristoioL'y  by  any  eollcctinii  of 
acci>ssibli'  hist. n  ical  evidences.  .Siicli  historical  evidenics  are  once  for 
all  insiillicicnt."  Katlier  should  our  "' Christolojjy  be  the  practical 
acknowlcdixmcnt  of  the  Spirit  of  the  L'ni  versa:  and  15elo\t'd  Community" 
(The  Pniblnn  of  Cliri^llaiiil;/,  ii.  427  f.). 

2.  I'ai^e  lib:!.  Sabatler,  Hiliiiioiix  of  Aii'liorilii,  Iiitrod.  ;  also  pp. 
.•!:!.-.:!7il. 

H.  I'aL'e  lili:!.  d.  H.  Si'wmiux,  I)ef(lop)i((}:l  (if  Clirislian  /I'lrtrine, 
chap.  ii.  sec.  t>  ;   Watson.  PhUn.iii-iiiical  Jia.iis  nj  Hdhjinn,  pp.  !•.  10,  20. 

4.  I'iiL'e  ;!b4.  l.oisy,  Th(  l.'o.^pil  and  Iff  Chiirrli  (I'M)'.)),  pp.  .\,  l:{, 
Id.  ll-">.  1  If),  14'J.  l.">(>;  Watson,  i'lii!o.si>pliic<il  linitiH  (if  Ktliijioii.  pp. 
42.  .M». 

."i.  Pa  ije  ;it '■."!.  Watson,  I'lnl  •■.^miiliienl  liiifin  of  liflicjioii,  p.  43; 
SabatiiT,  H'li./i'iiis  of  A.illiorihi,  pp.  XV\,  ;U!)  ;  yfarnacU,  Wlial  i< 
('hri^liiiitihi  ^  and  Hislori/  cj'  Ihijiiiu.  vii.  p.  2()8  ;  (i.  ]5.  Foster,  Tin' 
Funrlion  of  I\iUiji(»i.  p.  l'J8. 

(i.    I',i:;e  li(i.">.     .lames,  ]'iirielirs  of  lliliiiioii"  E.rpiritnrr,  p.  lil. 

7.  r  vu'e  t'.b").     dames,  (7)/-/.  pp.  4,  .'),  18,  l'.»,  4;U,  4.V). 

8.  r  I'ie  ;!()(i.  W'.itson.  Thi  Pliiloyojihirnl  Jlii.^i-<  of  Ihli'/ioi,.  |ip.  i.'i, 
ISti. 

'.).  I'lu'c  :!t)7.  Kucken.  /'(/■  \\'<i1  rheilxiii:h(iU  il<  r  Rdiijlon,  p.  1  f.  : 
W'liblicnniii.  <:'r'ihil/iroli!i  :ii(  dfi  .ti/sh  :,  utisrlim  Tlicolivjic.  part  ii. 

10.  l'ai;c  itTl.  Lo(  ke.  A'..'-,//  (j/(  llnnian  i'  iiil(rs!iiii'liii<j,  bk.  i\. 
chap.  IS. 

11.  I'ace  •>7f.  ( '()m|iare  Strong,  «S''/>7</»a?/(T  T/noloiii/.  i.  p.  2  :  '"The 
aim  of  thcoloL'v  is  t  hi^  asccrtaiiniKMit  of  the  facts  ropectint;  (iodaiid 
the  relations  b.'tuci     (iod  .nnl  the  universe,  and  the  e.xhibiliun  of  these 
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(acts  ill  tlirii'  r.'itiiiiiiil  unity,  as  conncctt'd  p.irts  of  a  formiil.i'id  and 
or^aiiic  .syntcrii  of  truth."  Also  hhiiiu  author,  Cliriat  in  Crentini,  \i\). 
1-1.");  hcnticy,  Shulie  in  T/ieiiloi/i/,  p.  I  f.  A  nion^  satisfactory  view 
in  Clarke's  ('hriili'iii  Dorlrine  (ifd'ixt,  [i.  4. 

12.  I'aj^u  ,"!7.">.  iJauics,  Variclim  of  Iteliiiiniis  Experience,  \i\>.  WM)- 
'V\'l;  Same  I'rohliiiii  of  I'liilusojilii/,  p.  715  f . ;  Lotzc,  Microcofunus 
(Scril.ncr's),  ii.  4Sj-tHH.' 

i:(.  I'auo  !i7.">.  (dnleinporiiri/  Itriieii;  .May  li)(l7,  art.  "Dogma 
and  Progress,"  liy  (i.  K.  Barlioiir. 

14.  I'agi)  :>7().  WniUilx^,  The  I'rohlem  of  l'hihixoi>h)i,\).  137;  James, 
.4  Pliiralislic  r  iiirer.se,  pp.  lOO.  lIC,  12:t  ll'ti,  .'iiim. 

l.'i.  I'ag(f  .■J77.  Sidgwick,  Melhoitu  of  Elliirs,  pp.  1-2;  K.  1).  Burton, 
"The  Kelalion  of  Hihiical  to  Syst,  niatic  Thiology,"  liihllriil  W'crld, 
Dccem'ier  11M»7. 

l(i.  I'ae,'  ;177.  iJ.ildwin,  Sorinl  nml  Elliicil  I itl'  r/in  lati'nis,  hk.  ii.  ; 
Small  and  \'nn'ent,  Iiilrodnrlion  lo  the  Slmh/  /./'  Socii!;/,  l.ik.  v.  ;  Fair- 
hanks,  I nlroiliiilion  to  So'iolo'jii,  chap.  iv.  ;  Coolry,  Sncinl  Urganiziiliuit, 
part  i.  chaps,  i.  ii.,  part  iii. 
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A'lnliwciiit    prriiiil    and   conversion, 

I'ol  :     illlfyolV  of,   L'oS 

AlcxaiKicr,     lii-ifiop    of    Alr\,inilri;i, 

KW'i 
Alixariilcr  llic  (irciif,  J7,  :i:{,  ;t7 
AlrNaiiilrinn  syn(  rcti>ni,  !tt  f. 
Al!(  LTuii  .il  inc'tlioil,  ST,  KM 
Ames.  !•;.  I!.,  iifi  rred  to,  2r,:i 
Aniniotiins  Siireus,  i  I 
Ajiuliaiilists,   11>1 
Ana\;iL'oriis,  17,  I'M 
Aiisilin,  17L'  f  ,  l!t(( 
Apolo-KN,  no  f..  \:vi 
Ariaiis,  Arins,  ]((.'>  f  ;  Ari.iri  enntio- 

veisv,  1(14  f. 
Aristoil,-,  12,  l:i,  17;    idiilosopliv  of, 

2.!  27;    (>l  ■  1    . 

Arnnniiins,  l,'!(l.  |7ii 
Atliana-iaiis,  Hl4,  |  |>i 
Atliaiiasiiis,  m.  \iir>.  IdS.  1|:! 
Atonement.    tl]<'ories   <if,    17|.    177; 

so'ial  ivlalioiis  of,  272-271;  :!;i!l- 

:it:!;  li.-.o 

AiiL'ustine.  7").  !t:i :   on  'riinit\.   11(1. 

112;    III.   II.-).   U(».   I7:t.   IIMi,  211 
Aiithoiitv.   12(1  f.;    in  reliL'ion,  2(12  ; 

3 Hi    ;!(i'.l  t. 

Haeon,  U.'i 

ISaldwiri,       clialeetie       of       personal 

uro'.vtli,  2iil 
l!a.-ili(les.  si; 

l^eautifnl.  KanCs  tlieorv  of,  |}S-ir)7 
ISer-soii.  :,S,  2.>2.  XiO.  XiS 
lierl<el.v,   I  II,  :!2',l 
liernani.   121,  211 
Bilile,  (  liiistiatiity  restored  hv.  liiS  ; 

as  ■■  ecjnvi'rsion  writ   l,i       .  '  2."iS  ; 

as    authoritative,    27S,    .•io2 ;     iu 

universality    in    tlie    social    niiri.'. 

:!(is  f .  :!7.-,' 

Honaven'nni.  21 1 
IV)s;\n.inet.  2'i:).  :!2ii.  :i.")S 
liradley.  r.   II,.  :!2,  170.  2^)! 
lirotherhooil  of  Man,  (,'liristian  and 
(jrcek  views  of.  7(J  f. 


,    Ciird.  .lolin  and  IMward.  207.  2:i| 
!    Calvin,  .'>,  |.;o.  |7."i 
I    Canon  of  .Vi^w  'I'estaMH  lit,  7i'.,  S!) 
I    <'appadocians,  !(s,  |  |ii 

(  arlyle.  2l(i  2iH 

Cilsiis,    objecli.ais    (,,    Cliri-tiaiiilv. 
!I4  f. 
,    Cliristiaii  Uelic  fs.  wliiil  ari'  tlirv  and 
j        how  know  them.  ;!I7  f. 

Christianity,     as     e, inception,     ,-,|  ; 
,        universalized,  .■,,-, ;    linalit  v  of,  (il! 
j    Church.    Katlic  is,    Xi  ;     at  '.\nli(,ch 
and  .lenisalem,  .Hi 

Church,    Roman,  57,   S7;   in  middle 
au'cs,  lis  121 

Clarke.  \V.  \.,  referred  to,  :i!S  f. 

Clcanthes,  hymn  of.  111) 

Clement  of  .Alexandri.i.  !l!t  f 

ColeridLTc,  211,  21.-,  21(1 

Comtc,  KJ'J 

Constantine,  loll 

Conversion,     how     produced,     2.',1 
274  f. 

Coven, mt,  .'U 

Creation,   advanta'.'cs  of   the(,ry  of, 
I        304  f.  ;  as  dependeiicr  on  (loii.  .•ilili 
'    Creeds,  sij.'nilican(  e  of  amoii"   I'ro- 
test  mts,  l:!|.|:i2 

Daniel,  propii,,  i.  s  (,f,  .ipproprlated, 

77 
Dante,  2!U 
Deniocritns,   17.  211 
Descartes,  1  10  f. 
Dewey,  refernil  to,   l.'j-l 
Di\inity  of  ( 'Ini-t,  7S  f. 
Drew-.  Arthur,  (.n  mvlli  theory,  00 
Diialistie    clement,    'in     Plato'    and 

Aristotle,  10,  24  f. 

Kckhart.  212 

Kinpcdo.li.s.     17;      in     relation     (,, 

Marcion.  S7 
■■'mpiricism.  Ml   f. 
KnliLjhtenment,  IS7,  212 
Kpictetus,  ;!l  f. 
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"  I';iillL  i.hil..~o|,hy,'    -'i:i  f- 

(■■nil  (.f  111  111. :'"' 

|.',.i„.rl..i.  Ii.  lilllf. 

iMchit,  l.".H.iii:i 

Kisclic-.  Kiino,  12  ,    ,  w      1 

l-r..,-,|..iii.  Ka.if-  |...-tula.-  of.   11-^.    ! 
(  liri>liiiii  lii'li.'f  ill-  ■'■l''  ' 

■•  ruhi.'.H  ,,f  tini.'."  'il'.  ■".'' 

Co.l  p^vili..!.",:!..'!  "•'""■'•"' '"'"'•"'• 
o-,|.jsl:  ili'Vilopinciit  of  i.l.ii  ol. 
■•sJ-liSli ;  as  per-. .Hill.  -^^'^  ;  in'oof- 
For  rxistciico  ol.  :;sH  ;  a-  iinily  of 
.■,,minimiu.;iiMl;  ,1, -u- aii.M  ...il. 
:!■'((•      iitliil.iiti-    of    as    aii.ilyli.^ 

j,„li-ni.i,t-.  ;ini  f.;   S:.vi..urho.Hi 

of.  :!4J;    l.iw  of,  :V\->  f.  ;    ri'lati..n 

of'    divine     omnil'ot.iH.'     L'     the 

moral  r.-alm.  •i"'l  '■ 
(liuthe,  2Hi  , 

Creek  eiiltiirerelal.-.l  to  llie..l..L'.y.l- 
(ireek  moral  eoiieeption-  anil  I  lin- 

li.iiiitv.  Ii(>  ,      ,    .     . 

(ir.ek  ri'liji..!!^  ill.  a-  an.l  (  liiiMiai.. 

(;r..ii.    T.    11.,    eriti.iMii    of    Kant  s 

Uiiiitalioii  of  kii..ule.|e.'.  l,,(, 
(Irotius  llu-'o.   1"'" 

Hall,  C.  S..  LoS 
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]',.  li    Strkkter,  R.  Brook,  W.  H.  Moi;lri\,  R.  ("..  Parsons, 
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<\NnN  IlAMINi.^  l;\-llli..\ll.  ////(■<■  ///A7.7:'A'/'  /(>^V,'.\'.;/.  "  .\ 
l"M]k  uliicli  <k->crvrs  to  l.c  ;rc;itcil  vny  >l iioUr.lv.  The  ai.ililv  of  the  iinliv  iilual 
uril'M>  i^  of  a  hij^h  <ink-r,  lull  iIil-  iiiipoiMncc  of  the  work  a~  a  wliolc  i.-,  iimth 
greater  'h,:n  tlial  of  any  iiviiviilu  li  f^>,i>  in  il.  .  .  .  I '  ,iij,itu}i-  i^  a  re.il 
atteni|it  to  Lon^tnict  a  !ii,'o|.ii;y  u  hieh  -I,  ill  l,o  at  ouro  lik.  i,;i  ami  con^truciivc. 
h  i^  one  of  its  hest  feature^  lliat  il  uouM  li  ■  clilln-u;'  to  char.irtcri-'-  the  wh.le 
Ijook.  or  I'vcn  eacli  iii'livi.liial  writer,  as  di-tinrtively  hiL;h.  1"W,  or  i^roa'l.  It 
may  lie  that  this  li  ok  will  cMn.s'.ilute  a  turwiiii^-point  in  the  hi-tory,  wA  of  a 
[la-ty,  h'.it  of  the  Churcli  of  l',nL;l,iR.l  an  i  of  ihe  (  liiireh  in  l-.n_t;lan(l.  ' 

Kiev.  AkMHK  W.  i;M|;lN>(iN,  U.l).,  //;  //;■  lii'.l/K/'K'.lX.  ■■  \\li,jt  of 
tin-,  lio^  k  ?  Will  it  i'e  a  help  or  will  li  he  a  hiiiilrance  .'  I  can  reply  without 
he-itaii'in  that  I  heliev-  it  will  help  u-,  ami  lielji  ns  much.  .\n(l  I  say  this  (or 
three  reasons.  In  the  lir^t  iil.iee.  the  |i.'-:lion  of  o  -se  cs-ayi-t^  is  indiil  it.iliiy, 
I  iniyht  rather  say  i^  jM^^ionaiely,  Christian.  .  .  .  Tlie  secoiul  eharacteti-lic 
of  the  hook  is  .-iitjoestetl  by  svliat  has  ju-t  been  ^.iiil  as  to  its  critieisni  of  the 
ol'ier  form,  of  th.'UL^hl.  It  i-  iinatleetedly  moilerii.  .  .  .  MMtiem  l!v  iUi;lits  on 
the  l!iiile,  ij.oilern  dilliculties  as  to  the  Atonement,  and  Mira.i  .e,,  ami  K^ehalo- 
loj;y  ;  the  iii.i>t  modern  forms  of  idealiilic  and  pluralistii:  i-hil 'sophy  ■  -  all  are 
liroUL;ht  u)i  for  consideratioir.  There  i~  no  notion  o|  alnrkiiiL;  any  o|  the 
(piestion^  that  are  challeiigim;  attention  at  the  pre-eiit  nioni-Tit,  .md  ,ill  aie 
debated  with  a  keenne-s  of  understandini;  and  a  breadth  of  -ymp.uhv  that  are 
attractive  and  .nimirable.  .  .  .Vet  another  out-landing  iVature  of  thi-  book  I 
would  note.  Il  is  hopefully  aggressive.  That  is  to  ^ay,  its  .niitude  is  not 
merely  apologetic  an<l  defensive,  ...  A  book  which  i-  true  to  'he  best 
eiemenls  in  the  inheritance  of  the  pa..;,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  reipiin  neiils  of 
the  [iiesent,  and  entirely  tindismayed  in  its  e.utlook  upeni  the  develep.r.ients  of 
the  future." 

DAILY  XEIVS.^''  Hy  far  the  ino~t  awakening  CMntniiition  from  thco- 
logical  (J.\ford  since  Lux  Muiidi.  .  .  .  K>!ti:,/ci.'io>!j  has  not,  perhaps,  (piite 
the  coin|ielling  charm  that  allured  the  reader  of  /..va  .1A(/,- ./  ;  I  tit  in  intellectual 
content,  and  in  its  grasp  of  modern  nece.s.^ities,  it  is  not  inferi..i  i    that  volume.'' 

LONDdN:    MACMILLAX   AM)   CO.,    Lll>. 
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ESSAYS  ON  SOME  THEOLOGICAL  QUESTIONS 

OF  THE   DAY.       i'>y  ML-inljcr=   of  tlif    rnivcibity  (if  Cani- 
brid.^e.      luliKd  bv  I'n.f.   11.  11.  Swi-.IK,  I). I),      jjvo.      I3s.  nel. 

<-!  '.-rV/V.  ).V. --■•'Ihe  volunii-  is  urn-  v\hith  11111-1  m- i^;,.  thr  alt.nti.in  (.1  .ill 
who  an;  ii,t,-r,--Uxl  in  tli-olo-icil  spc-Lul.iti..ii  .11  ICn-lish-.|..Ml,i„i;  couiiln. .-,  for  tl„- 
iiKMi  who  h.ivo  r.mtnl.iilcd  th.iiarr:=  to  11  ..v  -prci.illy  qu.ilili,-.!  u,  lutl.i,'''  of  the 
direction  in  w!iicii  relii^ious  thouijht  is  nioviin;." 

T/.)//  S.  -■■Thr  book  LS  throii^huiu  ihe  work  of  IhorouKlily  competent  men, 
who  air  abreast  ol  the  thought  ,in,l  le.irn.iii;  of  the  ,l.iy,  who  knr.w  the.r  <ul.ject! 
who  Liiv-  ewry  .sign  of  h.uinL;  grappled  seriously  uitli  the  probLms  1«  fore  ihun, 
who  tan  alu.iy.s  -^nr  a  yood  reason  for  th.;  f.iiih  th  u  1,  111  th-iu.'" 


ESSAYS   ON   SOME   BIBLICAL   QUESTIONS   OF 

THE  DAY.      liy  .Membera  of  thu  L'liuer^ity  of  C'ainbrRloe. 
Kditcd  I)y  Prof   II.   1).  .Swi.ir,  D.I).      ,Svo.       12..  net. 

.//■///•;.\-./:7M/.----l-l,is  ,s  a  ren.a.kibl-  book,  .md  ou..;l,t  to  altmct  die 
atteiiiion  of  .,11  wlio  are  aiteresi,  d  a,  .he  ll.bV  .  .  I,  retleet.  t!:e  I,  ^h,  ^  cre.lit 
on  the  rnivers.ty's.diool  of  theology,  ,.iid  pi,..eMhat  sihool  11.  tbe  foiTino.t  rank 

of  the  t!leoloi;;an.s  of  the  d.iv," 

Cr.lK'D/.I.W  -■•  J'he  volume,  .asauholr.  is  one  of  th- de.'pesi  uit.-rest.  It 
I-  not  a  '  lu.inifedo.'  |-her<-  i.s  no  attempt  to  pm  i;„,li  .my  speeuil  t' .-sis  or  to 
exhibit  .-lovra.,:,  of  ,,peculati.)r..  liut  it  pioude,  ,,1,  ,i,;,„irable  survey  of  the 
I)robleiiis  whah  ,,r,:  en,:,e.;in:;  ihe  attenti^.n  of  IhblK.il  scliol.u.,.  and  is  a  welcome 
Hidu.itioi,  of  the  sp„-it  11,  v.hieh  sacred  studie,    iie  being  pursued  ,it  i  ,.nibnd,e.e.  ' 
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THE    FAITH    AND    MODERN    THOUGHT,      six 

Lectures.  I!y  Rev.  \Vil.i.i.\M  ThMl'l.i:,  Headnia^tcr  of  Keptoii. 
With  an  Introduction  by  I'lofcbbOi-  Micii.\i-l  S.\iii.i-:r.  Croun 
Svo.      2s.  r,(l.  net.      (ilobe  8v(i.      is.  net. 

17/1 -A'!//  r/M/:s.~  riics,.  lecture,  des-rve  to  the  full  the  pr.ii.se  bestow  e.l 
upon  theni  ill  the  diort  Tief.ue  eoiitrilnued  by  Professor  .s,i  Her.  They  ar-  .pute 
a.imirable  of  their  kind,  .md  we  have  no  doubt  many  were  helped  b\  th.  111.  ' 

AV-./7AK'  UF  rill'OI.Or.y  JXl,  /V///.().V(V//r..-'  I  he  candour  ,uid 
quiet  power  of  .Mr.  Temple  ,  book  on  lundai.i. mal  problems  mak.'  a  deep  mipre.s- 
Mon.  .  .  .  I'rof.  .\I.  !■;.  S.idlers.us  truly  111  tile-  lv-f,,ee  Ih.u  lectures  like  these 
leave  the  mind  ashamed  of  linqerme  amid  lulf-behefs,  .m,l  impel  it  to  a  decision." 
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